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A VISION. 








Methought upon a dizzy cape reclined, 
A maiden lay ; sad-browed, and seraph-eyed ; 
And to the moon that rode aloft, she sighed ; 
And to the stars, and to the whispering wind, 
That stirred her tresses, with dark wreath confined, 
He cometh not ! he cometh not!” she cried : 
‘‘ Fear not, he cometh !”” so the gales replied. 
And ever and anon as there she pined, 
And listless gazed, would sail a starry Fame 
Into the empyrean: they from shore 
Of Tiber, or the old Iissus came, 
But at the last there rose a Form of power, 
Like to a god, star-browed : of Avon he: 
She rose, and smiled. She was Melpomene. F. 


MAY. 


1. 
Upon a bright and balmy day, 
The flow'rs around were springing ; 
With hymns of love the birds so gay 
Set all the woods a-ringing. 
The trouts did leap, the herds did low, 
The merry lambs were playing ; 
And in the hawthorn dell below, 
A lassie fair was maying. 


She rais'd her head and shook her locks, 
Her laughing eyes did glisten— 
Then sang again, till the very flocks 
Stood quietly to listen. 
4 


** Here are nodding cowslips meet 

For my little brother, 
Primroses and violets sweet 

For my ows dear mother. | 
Seated on my father’s knee 

I shall hear his praises, 


The blackbird piped so loud and clear, 
The thrush the air was filling, 
Above a floating downy cloud, While he fondly makes for me 
The heaven. ward lark was trilling ; A necklace of these daisies.” 
And loudly did the cuckoo call, 5. 
As he his way was winging I’ve Pasta heard and Bartleman, 
And yet I heard above them all Persiana and Rubini; 
That pretty lassie singing. Sontag, Grisi, Malibran, 
3 Lablache and Tamburini : 
But though their voices rich and clear 
Set all the town a-ringing, 
Far sweeter fell upon mine ear 
That little lassie’s singing. 


Adown the vale a zephyr flew, 
As if he would adore her; 

The hawthorn-bush above that grew, 
Dropp'd show’rs of spangles o'er her : 








ECCENTRICITIES OF COMPOSERS! 

Voltaire is reported to have said to Grétry, with an air of astonishment, 
“Vous étes musicien ef vous avez de l’esprit!” Voltaire should have known 
better. He should have known that musical composition is, not only not in- 
compatible with, but requires an elnarged mind, an exquisite sensibility, and a 
knowledge as varied as it is extensive. 

All that I can attempt in this mention of the principal composers, ancient 
and modern, will be a slight sketch of their individual and characteristic peculi- 
arities and eccentricities. 

Gluck, to rouse his imagination, used to place himself in the middle of a 
meadow, under the heat of a burning sun, with his piano before him, and two 
bottles of champagne by his side. In this‘way he wrote his two “ Iphigenias,” | 
his ** Orpheus,” and * Paris ” 

Sarti, on the contrary, chose a large, empty room, fer the field of his labours, 
dimly lighted by a single lamp hung from the ceiling. 
summoned to his aid only in the middle of the night, and in the midst of the 
most profound silence. Thus he produced the “‘ Medonte,” and the wel! known | 
beautiful air, ‘La dolce campagna.” 

Cimarosa loved noise, and preferred, when he composed, to be surrounded 
by his friends. Aft r this manner did he write ** Les Horaces,” and the 
“* Matrimonio Segreto.” 

Paésiello could not tear himself from his bed. From between the 
were produced ‘ Nina,” the Barber of Seville,” the “ Molinara,” and others 

It is said that the reading of a passage in some holy Latin classic was ne- 
cessary to inspire Zingarelli to the composition in less than four hours of an 
entire act of * Pyrrbus,” or of ** Romeo and Juliet.” 

Anfossi, a Neapolitan composer of great promise, who died young, could | 
not write a note until surrounded by roast capons, hams, sausages, &c. &c.— | 
(Heaven help us, our English composers are puzzled where to get the hams 
and capons !) | 

It is related of Haydn, that for the sake of inspiration, he used to dress him 
self with as much care and elegance as if he were about to be presented at 
court ; and that then, after putting on the r ng given him by the King of Pras 
sia, he was ina state to write. He often used to declare that if he sat down 
without this ring, not a single musical idea would come into his head 

Grétry states in his Memoirs, that his own medium of inspiration was the 
sipping of tea or lemonade 

Rossini cannot bear to he His facility of composition is 
surprising the greater part of als masterpieces having been written in the | 
mid-t of all the pleasures of society, and while surrounded and apparently en 
grossed by every gaiety. His ‘“Gazza Ladra” was written in twelve days 
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ar his own music 





** Guillaume Tell” took him but three months, and was written in the midst of | 
the nvise of constant visiters thronging his room, and in whose conversation he 


from time to time bore his port; his attentior 
from his labour, until some one hummed one 
ped under his window 

Now let us turn to Meyerbeer, the man of mournful melody, of sombre 
plaintive notes. Beh Id him, alone, shut up in that granary, hidden 
eyes. He hears the wind moan, the rain falling in torre 
over the devoted heads of those who may be exposed to it—to him it is a sour 
of inspiration He is imitet g, on his piano, t ye disorder of the elements, the 
wailing of the blast, the crash and roar of the thunder 


, the me inwhile, never distracted 


of his Own @irs. of an organ stop 


from al 
ts, the storm burstir 


Auber is supposed to have gained the initiative ideas of some of his best 
compost'ions while galloping on horseback 
be, without mythological fable, the true Pegasus. The celebrated chorvs in 
the * Muette de Portici was written afier noting the bizarre combination of 
conflicting harmonies produced by the poissardes, marchands de legumes, and | 
others in the Marché des Innocents ; 

A strange freak is told of Adolphe Adam, the author of the ‘‘ Chalet,” the | 
** Postillon de Lonjumeau,” “ Giselle,” &c It is said that after having dined, 
he will lie down on his bed, and, sommer or winter. smother himself with 
the clothes, then have one of his two enormous cats placed at his head, the 
other at his feet, and in that half stifled position court the goddess of harmony 
and woo her to inspire him with those pretty airs which the public of Paris 
have so appladed, and which have gained for him a very respectable rank in 
the list of modern composers. , 


his destrier may thus be said to 





| struck 


THE BOURBONNAIS, 


Tue division of France into departments has im one respect failed in its 
intention; namely, that of annihilating the distinction between the different races 
of which the old provinces were composed It will require some other power 
than the decrees of any party, however strong and influential they may be, 
to obliterate the characteristic features, the habits, the external form, and the 
mental manifestations of the Breton, the Norman, the Gascon, the Borgundian, 
ind the Bourbonnais. In Paris, every citizen may, by imitation and exertion, 
overcome or conceal those things in which he differs from the world of Paris 
But a gradual change is taking place; daily and hourly, the provincials are 
acquiring knowledge, and with that knowledge a consciousness of their power ; 
and Paris will cease to be France long before the different races of its popu- 
lation lose their characteristic distinctions. The Normans are decidedly the 
finest of the tribes in person, and the most advanced in intellect; the natives of 
Touraine probably the ugliest; the Bretons the most uncivilised ; so that locality 
has nothing to do with these divisions. ‘he Bretons and their Norman neigh- 
bours, placed in juxtaposition, vary as much as the ancestors of the Cwmry and 
the Northmen of the centuries gone by. ‘These provinces are perhaps more 
known to the English traveller than many of the central parts of France; the 
Bourbonnais, for instance, offers far less temptation to our ramblers than the 
high route to Paris, or the neighbouring shores of Bretagne and Normandy; 
but the Bourbonnais has many objects of interest in various localities ; 

Bourbon L’Archambaud, which may be called the central attraction of the 
district, is the cradle of the royal race ;* it can boast its Roman antiquities, 
its tales of the old heroes of Gaul, its traditions of the Bourbon chiefs. It has, 
too, its baths and its visitors attracted by that powerful spell ; but still, the baths 
of Bourbon L’Archambaud are not much celebrated in England or other Euro- 
pean lands, though the greatest names of France have figured amongst “ the 
company” from the days of the Bourbon princes to those of Prince ‘Talleyrand, 
whose tenacity to life seemed to gain m intensity as its close drew nearer and 
more inevitable. In days of yore, too, these baths were visited by Madame de 
Montespan ; first in the splendour of a royal mistress, with royal guards and 
courtiers, six maids of honour, equipages with six horses, and all the paradk 
Louis le Grand; but the love of the 
and, in 1707, Madame de 
at Archambaud, sinking under 


of that weakest and vainest of animals 
monarch cooled; another vanity filled his thoughts; 
Montespan, the rejected favourite, 
her mortified feelings, nervous and dispirited, anticipating death with more 
than common alarm, and so fearful of the event, that though in no apparent dan- 
wer, she could not endure to be left alone for a moment Durmyg the night, her 
chamber was illuminated with twenty enormous wax tapers, and a nu:nber of 
attendants watched by her bedside A slight attack of illness threw them mte 


was again 


guished families of the Bourbonnais, was yduri handsome, rich, and profligate 
—a very Don Juan in his day; but this day bap 7 a short one; and at twenty- 
five the young count had gained so bad @ reputation, and wasted so much of 
his property, that, finding a change of life inevitable, he resolved to make it 
effective, and taking the cross, departéd for the holy land, then the fashionable 
resort of the roves of the time After a time, the pilgrims who returned from 
the east brought tidings of the young crusader, whose sword and lance had done 
good service in the Christian cause, and wrought the Saracens proportionate an- 
noyance. 

Years rolled on, and the count returned not till the generation which had 
witnessed his evil deeds had passed away, or had nearly forgotten them, in the 
brighter fame he had acquired in the plains of Syria. After an absence of five- 
-and-twenty years, the Count de Montguyon appeared again in his native Bour- 
bonnais, and presented himself at the chateau of hie relative, Seigneur de la 
Celle. Though fifty years had now passed over the head of the crusader, and 
sprinkled his thick black curls with some silver hairs, yet his bold and martial 
figure, the flashing of his large dark eye, and the noble expression of his haughty 
and still handsome features, remained ; he was not a guest to be slighted or ¢ idly 
received; and whether from policy or affection, the Chatelain of La Celle re- 
ceived him with cordiality, and Montguyon became for some time an inmate of 
the chateau, whose lord, of course, had a young and lovely daughter. Like 
Desdemona, she listened to the doughty deeds, the combats, the hair-breadth 
escapes of the count, and all his tales of land and flood, till, forgetful of his 
years and all beside her admiration of her hero, Louise de la Celle became 
deeply enamoured, whilst the object of her love seemed to pay but little regard 
to the conquest he had made, and the poor maiden began to fade as if from 
some unknown and undiscoverable disease, ull a slow fever seemed to have 
brought her nearly to her grave. But during some of the wanderings of her 
thoughts, the secret was disclosed, and imparted to Montguyon, who received it 
at first with apparent wonder, and then with unbounded gratitude and love 
Matters were soon arranged, the crusader and hie youthful bride stood before 
the altar to pledge their mutual faith in the presence of all the assembled relatives 
of their houses, the bride-groom had just placed the ring on the finger of the 
bride, when she was seen to turn pale A cold trembling shook her limbs, the 
ashy hue of death spread over her lovely features, and she fell a corpse at the 
foot of the altar At the same time, a thick cloud wae observed to rol along the 
roof of the chapel ; the tapers were extinguished, and a horrible laugh (so says 
the legend,) shook the whole building; and at the same time a voice, which 
terrified still more the trembling crowd, exclaimed, “ Montguyon, | have brought 
the bride to the altar, my promise is fulfilled, now keep yours!" A flash of 
lwAd light broke from the darkness, and showed the figure of the cownt the « 
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great alarm; and La Marechale de Coeuries, the chief amongst them, without 
waiting the arrival of 4 physcian, administered so violent an emetic, as to bring 
the patient into the very danger she sought to avoid. ‘The certainty of her 
approaching fate, however, restored to the patient her energy of mind, and she 
became tranquil and resigned, to the great edification of her ladies. Her only 
legitimate son, the Marquis D’Antin, was summoned to the deathbed of his 
mother, and flew with all the speed his horses could give him. He rushed into 
the apartment, and threw himself upon her neck in a transport—not of grief or 
filial affection; no—but of anxiety to possess himself of a key she wore suspended 
to her person, and which belonged to a casket contaming her valuable jewels and 


papers of importance. Having obtained possession of these treasures, the affee- 
son returned to his carriage, and left to others to perform the last 
duties to his parent. ‘The 
largely developed, that amongst other instances of its activity, it 1s recorded, 
that the dauphin, son of Louis XTV., having one day gained a large sum of 
louis-d’ors at play, had carelessly thrown them into his hat, which was held by 
the Marquis D’Antin; but 
recourse to the deposit of his winnings 
for he encountered the hand of the marquis conveying 
the coin into his own pocket. * Pardon me, 
ral, the consent of both parties is requisite 


tionate 
organ of acquisitiveness im this gentleman was so 


the fortune of the game changing, his royal high 
ness had rather before his fnend was 
aware of his intentior 
my friend,”’ said the danphin, “ but, 


for a partnership to be le I have not 


- | yet given mine.’ 
His musical spirit was } - 


has not much to boast of ‘ 


The town of Bourbon architectural beauties, tl 
hands of the republicans having destroyed the glories of the St. Chapelle— 
i splendid work of the middle which held the remains of several of the 
' and its towers being in some degree the emblems of the 


aves, 


princes ¢ f Bourbon. 


race; for it is a curious fact, that on the same day in the year 1589, when 
the hand of Jacques Clement struck the sole remaining male her of the elder 


branch of the Bourbons, in the person of Henry III., the lightning from heaven 


the lofty tow of the holy « hapel at Bourbon, and levelled it with the 


ground The building suffered again from the same canse in 1648, when all the 


bells in the tower w destroyed, one of which was said to have been of conaide- 
rable walt A number ot wealthy and distmguished visitors who chanced to 
be at Bourbon at the time when the bell was founded, attended the cere- 
mony, and threw into the furnace a large quantity of mlver coin But the 


fall of the 
ind acannon to 


tion of the St 


A band of sans 


Chapelle was contemporary with the 


final destruc 
iD culottes, 


narch with drums and trumpets, 
sple ndid ¢ difice, le fends ad 
An explosion of their artillery m the nave 


iid in the havoe, marched most g illa against this 


only by some centuries of veneration 


sufficed to « tter the magnificent windows, whose sta ed glass had been an 
object of universal admiration To destroy the carved work with axes and 
saws, the pictures vith ewords and pikes, t » guillotme the statues of the eamtea, 
to sack t treasurv nd the altars. were easy feats to these heroes: und the 
honours of 2 s ! itthy citizens of the great republic were gamed, with 
iu ‘ st the zeal of patnotism, ac mond m ite glon 
ous course, most be for the canee of liberty, changed the name of the 
town itself, dnd Bourbon L’A ambaud became regenerated under the name of 
Bure le Ba B oid designation soon supersede d this new title, and 
baths of B D 1a still them viettors and worshippers, who vouch for 
the miracles of y its waters have effected, through the suspension of e* 
voto crutches and beds + W lews and spectacles, no longer required 
vy them wearers re les I rt perhaps, than in the days of yore. vet 
what is of mor nport « to the vierlors, the holeis are very much im 
proved, so are t p lie promenade i the balls are delightful What more 
: e fF red ho vis s of Bourbon, or Baden. or Chel 
i ; ‘ Spa! 
rt me “ Bourke has # ral spots of legendary interest; 1 
the d wn of V re the remame in old baronial residence. In exam 
! 8] 1 i t he told me was the remains of the 
, tower: tn i 1 was mnt even of the existence of the mighty 
Barot le la Cel lott r agniitee yatean, till within a few hours of 
iv v Howeve not to expose my % t of information more than I could 
void, | only asked for the history of the farmnous tower,” which had formed 
the westen rle of the building. ‘It had been destroyed by lightning, in conse- 
quence of a great crime comm tted by a very wicked nobleman, who was a 
wizard, 1 everything that was bad, & With some trouble, and by the aid 
of other elucidations, | made out the following tale 


A certain Count de Montguyon, chief of one of the oldest and most distin- 


j * This ancient place of resort is «it yated 

| Miles south-east from Paris 

| + Dr. Regrault, a physician, inepector of the baths, recently published an account 

| of their virtues. Out of 6180 persons who have used them, 2769 have been cured 
and 2905 greatly relieved: the heat of the water is 60 degrees, and it rises in such 

abundance, that it yields 2400 cubic feet 1a 24 hours. 


near the centre of France, at about 170 


statue when the flash had passed away, th pl we wae void 
Mont furyon Was seon ho more The body of the 
nuptial-chamber, which had been prepare d in the western tower, and now be- 
came her bier Soon after, a storm, such as the valley of the Vieuse had 
never witnessed, burst over the chateau; and when the morning dawned, the 
burning embers of the tower showed only the funeral pile of the unfortunate 
During the lapse of ages, the tower has been several times restored ; 
but no sooner is it completed, than the lightning again lays it low 

Such is a « imple of the popular traditions of this ignorant race, who are im- 
mersed in all sorts of superstitions, and trace many of the ordinary phenomena 
of nature to the influenee of demons, witches, and But with this far 
from uncommon defect, the traveller will find much to amuse and much to please 
Their bargaining and manauvring 
is such, that they will exert as much imtrigue in buying a cow or in selling a few 
fect of ground, as a diplomatiat of the school of ‘Talleyrand in coneluding an in- 
ternational treaty; and their love of finery is so well-known, that it has become a 
But with all their 
kind and 
and the brighter parts of ther character throw far into the 
and failings natural to man in every clime, from Indus to the 


of stone ; tut 
fair bride was carried to the 


maiden 


fairies 


him im the character of the Bourbonnais 


proverb—* Bourbonichon habit de velours et ventre de soi,” 
faults of levity and careleseness in some things, they are a most 
race, 


hade the defect 


hospitable 


p rhe 
LT 
EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER 

A Chapter on Tigers and Tiger Hunting. —As we are now in the land of 
to record veveral encounters 
with these interesting anth opophag+, | shall, «ith the reader's perminsion, de- 
vote this chapter to a few remarks on the nature of the tiger, and the most 
approved meth ds of hunting him 

It was my lot to be stationed for s me time in a part of the country infested 
by tigers, and | had, therefore, frequent opportunities of stodying their habits 
ind witnessing their ravages There were few of the poorer classes, inhabiting 
the villages in my neighbourhood, who had not lost a relation, either killed in 
attacking @ tiver, or, a8 was more common, car ied off by a man-eater The 
number of cattle devoured yearly was aleo enormous, and the roin thereby 
vecasioned among the unfortunate Ryots,* independent of the loss of human 
life, became #0 serious, that government was indoced to offer a lheral reward 
for the head of every tiger killed. Some idea may be formed of the havoc 
committed by tigers from the facet, thot by official retarns made to government, 
it a peared that in ove district alone, three hondred men and five thousand 
head of cattle were destroved in the course of three years, giving 4n average 
of one hondred men, and upwards of one thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
head of cattle per annum! 

The general character of the tiger is that of a cowardly, treacherous, and 
But he occasionally di-playes extraordinary courage in 
when once in action. the obsetmacy of hws defence, and the 
cannot be exceeded. The capricious natare 
defiance all theores, founded on imdywidual metances, 

One eve cro ched im his lair till he is shot to precet, dying like a sullen savage, 
without making any effort either to charge or to e@- cape Another avoids the 
| combat at firet. bot, when wounded, becomes desperate, and fights to the last 
gasp While a third will charge and attack the elephant before a shot has been 
fired The s eaking, solitary man-eatert—generally an old tigres»s—either 
makes off at the first alarm. and so eludes ber porsuers, or lies hid in some im- 
trable thieket, from whence nothing bat fire can drive her, aod even when 
have koown @ tigress to remain wll half the 
bair was singed off her body before she could be induced to break cover. 
jut let the rustle of a solitary footstep reach ber ear aud the skalking brute w 
She crawls to the edge of the thicket ard looks 
around. | The hungry devil knows well that 
he is an easy prey, for many 4 boman skeleton lies bleaching im her den ; she 


tigers, and shall have occasion, before we leave i, 





bloodthirsty animal 
hie attack, and 
with which he dies, 


of hes ferocity sete at 


sient game 


pene 


fire has been resurted to, { 


} 
| ready enough to come forth 
} 

' is only an onarmed traveller 


creeps towards her unconscious vietim with the soft and noweirns tread of a cat 
—her long tail ewnches from side to side—her sharp claws dart from their 
velvet sheath—the devi! ts roused within her. «nd glares in het faming eveballe 
—~she throws herself forward with a lashing bound—and the stricken wretch is 
| arthing in her fatal grasp; while, with closed eyes and « low growl, expres- 
sive of savage delight, she sucks the warm biood from his mangled throat 

| A confirmed man eater always lurks in the neighbourhood of villages, or 
close to some well frequented road, and rarely preys vpon any other auim 
| 


than man. When a tiger thos quarters himself, almost at the doors of the i 
habitants, a curse has t.deed fallen upon them. The ryots cannot cultivate 





| Manr.ater—@ term ayp lied \o those tgers the: haunt vil'@zes, aod prey chiefly upon mers 


| * Ry te—cultive ore of the sail 
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their fields, but at the risk of their lives. The women dare not fetch water 
from the well; and the persecuted labourers, returning at sunset from thew 
daily toil, nay be seen hurrying along with trembling speed, and utrering loud 
yells, in hopes of scaring their hidden foe. 

Peace and secarity are banished from that devoted village. Day afver day. 
some member of the little community disappears—the land is _— with mourn- 

—and the death lament comes swelling on the evening breeze, 10 
of the gay notes of the zittar, and the merry laugh of light hearted maidens. 
The destroying fiend revels in blood, and becomes daily more open m his 
attacks. . 

At length the patient Hindoo is roused to desperation. The young men © 
the village—each trusting that it may not be his fate to fall in the encounter — 
bind themselves by an oath to avenge the death of their relations, and rid the | 
country of this intolerable pest. Armed with swords and shields, the forlorn 
hope surround the tiger's lair, and rushing vpon him simultaneously, they 
seldom fail to cut him to pieces ; for the Hindoo when once roused to action 
has no fear of death. But this can only be accomplished when the tiger lies in 
low jungle ; and the victory w in general dearly enough purchased by 4 fearful 
expenditure of human life. 

Tbe tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar-canes, or jawarry, 4 
species of grain, which grows to the height of ten feet, he is safe from any | 
attack made by men on foot. It is impossible to dislodge him without the | 
assistance of an elephont, and the poor disheartened villagers must leave their | 
crops neglected, vill the unweleome tenant chooses to depart. 

t is on such vecusions that 





scourges to the human race, that the principal charm of a sportsman’s life in | 
India consists. 


of finding tigers; for in Western India the tiger-banter never beats for his 


rarely successful, but would spoil 


haunts any tigers that might h 1 to be in the neighbourhood. | 


In almost every Indian village@bere are one or more shikarees, who earn A) his strong hold. In this case the elephant is posted at one end of the ravine, 


precarious livelihood by killing game, or finding it for Europeans. 

Of these, the most famous are Bheels, a balf.savage race, who can follow a 
trail over the burning sands of Kandeish, with the unerring certainty of a 
bloodhound. 

The Wagrees, another wild tribe, «re excellent 

And the Bhendays of the Deccan and Mysore, are also most expert in track- 
ing up all wild animals. 
ier to a good elephant, the chief essential of a sportman’s establishment | 
in a tiger-country, is an experienced shikarec ; a fellow who ought to have the | 
eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, the constitution of rhinoceros, and the | 
patience of Jub. 

On arriving at a villege near likely ground, the first care of a good shikaree 
will be to ascertain if any bullocks have been carried off lately by tigers, end 
to proceed in his search, according to the information he may receive. If with 
out any clue to guide him, he, with a party of assistants, scours the country, 
ard examines every good cover within acircle of several miles. 

Whew a fresh track is found it is followed up—sometimes for days and 
nights together—till a satisfactory account can be given of it. From one 
ravine to another, the broad foot.print is traced, sometimes deeply impressed 
in sand. at others, so slightly marked on stony soil, as to leave no trace visible 
to an European eye; but to the lyax-eyed Bheel, the displacing of a pebble, 
the turning of a leaf, or the bruising of a blade of grass is sufficient, and he 
carries on his work, in silent confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by 
the tiger. Having ascertained, by the closet scrutiny, that the animal has not 
passed through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to be “ marked down,” and like a fox “ well found,” 
is considered to be more than * half killed."" Sometimes the leading Bheel, 
not satisfied with thus marking down the tiger, follows up the trail, till he ob- 
tains a view of the sleeping brute in bs lair, when he retires with a step soft 
oe noisless as that of the tiger himself, and sends information to his em 

joyer. 

Fis known @ trail thus followed op by the Bheels for three successive 
days, and the tiger found at last. Nothing can surpass the keenness of vision 
and the instinctive certainty with which these naked savages follow up their 
game. Beneath a blazing sun they have to pick out the fantest traces, over 
sand and rocks, that glow like heated metal, and throw back upon any other 
eyes an intolerable glare of light. Yet day after day they toil wi h determined 
perseverance, not to be daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappointment, and 
rarely do they fail of success 

In parts of the country where good shikarees were not to be obtained, I 
used to find tigers by fastening « bullock near some ravine or thicket known 
to be frequented by them; the poor animal was generally carried off in the 
courre of the night, and nothing further was necessary than to follow up the 
trail of the tiger to some neighbouring cover, where we were sure to find him 
lying gorged. Tigers are also found when returning at daybreak from their 
nightly prowl, by men stationed upon trees, who hem them into the first cover 
they enter. In whatever manner a t ger is found, the great point to insure 


success, is to procure plenty of hands from the nearest village, aud effectually | 


to surround the place, so as to prevent his stealing away before the elephant 
arrives, If he becomes restless, as he is apt to do when not gorged with food, 
a shout is generally sulficient to prevent his b eaking cover ; for, with all his 
ferocity, the tiger is a cowardly animai, aud much averse to showing himsel! 
by daylight. 

Having found our tiger, we must, before proceeding to action, devote a few 
words to that most useful auxiliary the elephant. A really go d sporting ele 
phavt is invaluable. He beats for his game like a pointer, and carries his rider 
in safety over the most dangerous ground, and through the thickest covers, 
which he searches inch by inch, with a degree of patience and sagacity that 
makes instinct almost amount to reason. Trees that oppo-e his progress are 
levelled by his head, or torn down with his trunk ; his stupendous weight forces 
itself through every obstacte; and at the word of command, the saygacious 
brute picks up sto.es and hands them to his driver to throw into the thicker 
parts of the cover. 

On finding the tiger, the elephant gives warni g of bis proximity, by throw- 
ing up his tronk and trompeting ; and if well trained, should remain periectly 
steady, ready to obey every command of his mihout ¢ 

The wors: fault an elephant can have, is a propensity to charge the tiger 
In doing so, the violence of his motion is apt to unseat the riders, rendering 
it imposssible to take aim ; and what 1s still worse, he generally throws himsel! 
upon his knees at the moment of attack, pitching the men out of the howdah 
by the violence of the shock. This bad nabit is usually caused by the mahout 
encouraging his elephant to trample upon a tiger when killed, and thereby 
rendering the animal ferocious. Nothing is required of an elephant but to re 
main periectly steady when a tiger is found ; and the best way of training him 
to do so, is to make him stand quietly over the tiger after he is killed, without 
allowing him to touch it, while the mahout encourages him by his voice, and 





| found is, as I said before, half killed ; and, once hit, bis death is almost sure 


the errival of an European sportsman is hailed as | charges the elephant or endeavours to break away. In the first case, by good 
a blessing from heaven ; aod it is in seeking out and destroying such fearful | shooting, he is frequevtly rolled over under the elephant’s trank ; in the other 


| within the cover till he is despatched. Should he, however, break away, his 
Several castes of natives are employed in the arduous and dangerous pursuit | escape is telegraphed by the look-oot men, and the shikarces, accompanied by 
game the elephant, follow up b's trail, tili he is again marked down. Horsemen are, 
till it is traced into cover. Working on any other system would not only be | also, frequently employed to ride after atiger and mark him down when he 
fine sport, by driving from their usual | breaks away over an open country. 





patience as well as courage, and | must do these gallant fellows the justice to 
say that I bave generally found them game to the backbone, and not only 
willing, but anxious to urge their forward in the face of every 
danger. 

Courage is an indispensable quality in a mahout; if he wants this the ele- 
phant soon finds it out, and shows the same timidity as his driver. He ought to 
be perfectly eool on all occasions, and devote his whole attention to bringing 
up his elephant steadily and resolutely to within twenty yards of the tiger. He 
should aleo watch the motions of those in the howdah. and the moment a gun is 
raised, should torn the elephant’s head a little to one side, and keep bim per- 
feetly still, for much depends upon the success of the first shot. A tiger well 


to foliow. 

On arriving at the place where the tiger has been marked down, the sports- 
man's firet care is to reeonnoitre the ground carefully, snd place his look out 
men upon the trees and eminences, so as effectually to surround the cover, and 
prevent the tiger from stealing away unobserved. The elephant then advances 
slowly, push'ng aside the tangled brushwood, and tearing open every thicket, 
while the sportsman carefully examines thorn as he proceeds. Excitement 
becomes intense asthe elephant, by trampeting or signs of agitation, shows 
that the game is near. Each rustle makes the heart beat, and 1s answered by 
the sharp click of the lock, as the anxious sportsman half raises the rifle to his 
shoulder At length a deep growl is heard, and hope is wound up to the thril- 
ling certainty of a find. If the tiger ie not disabled by the first shot, he either 


he is turned by the shouts of the beaters, or by fireworks if necessary, and kept 


When the tiger lies in a deep ravine, it is often impossible to attack him in 


while the beaters rouse the game by shouting, blowing horns, and throwing in 
fi eworks ; and as a last resource, it is sometimes found necessary to set fire to 
the cover. 

In the absence of an elephant, tigers may be beat up and shot from trees, 
without any risk; for it is @ curious fact, that tigers never attempt to climb, 
although their fori appears peculiarly well adapted for so doing. Their great 
weight may perhaps prevent them, but, more probably, the nature of the 
animals on which they prey, precluding the necessity of resorting to this means 
of securing them, they are not called upon to exert a power whch they do 
possess. 

I have already mentioned an instance which came under my observation, 
of aman being pulled down from a tree and killed by a tigress ; but he was 
not at a sufficient height from the ground to be out of reach of her first spring, 
and I believe that had he been two feet higher he would have been perfectly 
safe. 

I have frequently shot very savage tigers from tress not more than ten feet 
high, but never saw any attempt to climb, even when they saw plainly from 
whence the shot was fired. In most cases, however, the tiger when hit from 
a tree, is quite unconscious of the sportsman’s position ; very rarely looking 
up to seek his foe, but springing forward, as if he always looked for danger in 
front. ' 

Although some of the finest features of the sport are lost by pursuing this 
method of shooting from trees, yet there is something indescribably exciting in 
watching fora tiger's approach. | have seen and shot many; and yet, to the 
last, the jangle king always burst upon my sight with a startling shock that 
must be felt to be conceived. The noble brute in all the consciousness of his 
tremendous strength, stands, in striped beauty, before you; for years he has 
been the tyrant of some gloomy thicket, and no eyes have rested on his mighty 
form, save those of some poor mangled wretch, who cast one despainug look 
upon his destroyer ere he died. 

There he stands for an instant, full of life, a model of strength and activity 
combined Uttering a deep growl of defiance, he strides along with stately 
pace, to seek his stronghold, where neither man nor beast dare follow. But he 
will never reach it—the crack of the rifle rings in his startled ear—the 
ragged bollet speeds hissing through his lungs—te springs from the earth with 
a convulsive bound—the life blood bubbles from his gasping throat—and his 
dying growl is mocked by his pursuers 

A common method of killing tigers, is by watching them at night, and shoot- 
ing them from a tree when they return to feed on the carcass of a bullock 
which they have killed on the previous day. But this plan is bo h tedious and 
uncertain, and is more congenial to the taste o/ a patient Hindoo than that of 
an European sportsman 

I have known men who were in the habit of shooting tigers on foot; but this 
sport is attended with so much danger, that few experienced sportsmen ever 
indulge in it; and I have remarked that those who did so were pretty sure, 
sooner or later, to come to an untimely end. All the cat tribe are remarkable 
for their tenacity of life and this alone is sufficient to render tiger shooting on foot 
4 most hazardous attempt. For even allowing that a man has sufficieat confi- 
dence in his own nerve to permit a tiger to approach quite close, in the certaiuty 
of hitting him between the eyes, yet he is still far from safe. Any old sports 
man can assure him that a ball through the head i+ not certain to stop a tiger. 
I have myself seen two run a considerable distance, and even to charge the 
elephant, af er receiving a bal! in the forehead. Fatal accidents too often occur 
from men carelessly approaching a fallen tiger. A Madras sepoy was killed 
some years ago while measuring a tiger which had fallen, and was apparently 
dead ; the expiring brute struck at him and fractured his skull by one blow of 
his tremendous paw. Only a few months have elapsed since an officer in the 
Madras army was struck dead by a dying tiger, under precisely similar circum- 
stances. I recolleet another instance of a poor fellow who was rendered a 
cripple for life in the same way. He, with his father, an old shikaree, fired from 
atree ata tiger, which, to all appearance, fell dead. The young man, contrary 
to his father’s earnest entreaties, leapt down and applied his mateh to the tiger's 
whiskers, for the purpose of singeing them off. The tiger turned upon him and 
seizing him by the thigh, hela him fast, till forced by death to relax the gripe 
[ saw the lad walking with a crutch some months after the accident occurred. 
The | mb vas then contracted and wasted tu the bone, without any prospect of 
its ever Improving. 

In proof of the extravrdinary muscular power which a tiger can exert, T shall 
quote two remarkable instances among many that have come under my 
notice. 

A bullock was killed by a tiger near our encampment, on the banks of the 
Tumboodra, in a field surrounded by a hedge of prickly pear, about six feet in 
height. The carcass of the bullock, still warm was observed by one of our 
peons, who brought intelligence to the tents. Within two hours we were at 
the spot, and, to our astonishment, found the carcass of the bullock, partly de 
voured, on the outside of the fence Not a twig in the hedge was broken, and 





rewards him with balls of sugar dipped in the blood of the avimal. Some ele 

phants are so steady as to allow a tiger to rush up to their heads without 
flinching ; but there are few that are not more or less alarmed by a determined 
charge. A veteran gains confiden e, and is at length made perfect by the 
covlness of his mahout, and the good shooting of his owner; but those which 
are ill treated turn round, and often run away at the first roar ofa tiger; and 
even the best and most practised are often rendered useless, and become ir 
recoverably timid, by wounds received in a successful charge. 

I have had occasion to use nervous, timid elephants, and they are bad 
enough; bot | had rather ride a determine! runaway than a savage brute who 
ins sts on kil ing the tiger himsel!. It is, no doubt, a severe trial to the nerves 
to find yourself hurried away by a huge, ungovernable monster, wita the pros 
pect of being either smashed ayainst a tree, or rolled nto a ravine ; bat this is 
nothing to the risk you incur on a fighting elephant, of being pitcned mto the 
Jaws of ao enraged tiger, or pounded to a jelly under the elephant's knees 

On a really good elephant the sportsman is exposed to lithe danger; less 
perhaps than in most Indian Held-sports. He is raiw.d from ‘en to twelve feet 
off the ground, on a comfortable seat, from whence he cau fire in all directions. 
and he must be a bad shot indeed if he fails to stop a tiger in hischurge. But 
even supposing that he dues miss—which he has no business to (o—and al- 
lows a savage tiger to spring upon the ele  hant, still the man ts seldom the ob- 
ject of attack, and he ov ht to be able to blow ‘he brute’s brains out before hi 


does much mischief. Tigers generally spring at the elephant's nead, rarely | 


making any attempt to reach the howdah. instances of ‘heir do ng so have 
occurred, but they are very rare 

The ma@out next claims our attention. He is 4 most important p rsonage 
in a tiger hunt, and success meinly depends upon his courage and presence o! 
mind. Seated upon the elephant's neck, his f et supported by rope stirrups, he 
guides his unwieldly charge. pertly by his vorce, and partly by means of a sharp 
mstrument resembling a short boat hook. With the point of this he goads the 
elephant forward, or punishes him when restive, and, by applying the hoo« to 
hie forehead, or to one of his ears, he stops him or turns him to either side 
The position of the mehout is by no means anenviabe ove jolted almost to 
desth by the uneasy motion of the elephant's head, torn by thorns, abused without 
mercy by his master when any thing goes wrong, and exposed to the double 
risk of bc ing pulled down by the tiger, or shot by some careless fellow in firing 
over bis head from the howdah, he requires mere 


foot-prints of a large tiger, on either side of the hedge, from which it appeared 


the only clues to account for this apparent mystery, were the deeply impressed 


that he must have sprung over the barrier with his prey in his jaws. The con- 
firmation afforded, by palpable traces, to the peon’s assertion that the bul ock 
was killed within the tnclosure, and the impossibility of the carcass having 
been removed in any other way, alone convinced us of this fact; otherwise we 
coal! not have believed that an animal weighing under 600 1b. could have ex 
erted sich prodigious strength 

Any one who has examined the anatomical structure of a tiger, however, 
would readily believe the extraordinary power he is capable of exerting. His 
fore.leg is the most perfect and b-autiful piece of mechanism ‘hat can be con 
ceived, supported by a bone as hard and compact as ivory, and displaying a 
mass of sinew and muscle, to be found only in this most formidable weapon, of 
the most agile and destructive of all animals.* His jaws, neck, and shoulders, 
evince corresponding strengh. And, with reference to the foregoing anec 


exhibited no marks of violence, except the punctures of five claws on each side 
of the head, and a stream of blood flowing from the nostrils; but the skal! was 
so completely smashed, that the head yielded to the pressure of my hand, like 
a bag full of crushed bones. 

A curious mode of killing tigers, practised by the natives of the Wynad dis- 
trict, deserves notice. When one of these animals is discovered, the covert 
in which he lies is enclosed by a strong net, supported by bambvos of a suffi- 
cient height to prevent his leaping over it. All being prepared, the villagers, 
headed by their priests, surround the outside of the net, armed with long 
spears; and provoking the tiger to attack them, they meet him as he charges, 
and pierce him through this, apparently feeble, but impassable barrier, till he 
falls. 

A gentleman who was present at one of these scenes, describes it as most 
interesting, and exciting in the highest degree, for there existed the appear- 
ance of imminent danger, although. in reality, it was almost impossible for the 
tiger to reach his assailants "he net, loosely suspended, yielded to the 
bounds made by the enraged animal without breaking, and he retired, bleeding 
and discouraged, from each attack. 

Tigers have been speared, however, without any such defence as that just 
described. Co'onel Welsh, in a work upon India, published some years ago, 
mentioned the resident at Mysore having procured several live tigers and leop- 
ards, which were, upon different occasions, turned out upon the race course at 
Bangalore, and speared by himself and two gentlemen from horseback. 

W hat will be said to the feat recorded b» Sir J. M., who was an eyewitness 

to the fact, of a gentleman (I do not recollect his name at present, but I think 
it was Captain Skinner,) who used, single- handed, aud armed only with a spear, 
to kill tigers in the field off a little Arab horse? 
I believe the method pursued by this dariug horseman, was to gallop round 
the tiger, in a circle, gradually diminishing the distance, till he found himself 
within reach, when he threw his spear with unerring aim, and instantly wheel- 
ed off, to avoid the charge of the animal, in the event of his being only wound- 
ed —New Monthly Magazine. 

















CAPTURE OF LIEU'TENANT-GENERAL BARON WIN- 
ZANGERODE, IN 1812, AT MOSCOW, AND HIS 
RESCUE BY THE COSSACKS. 

FROM A FRENCH M.S. OF GENEARAL LEON DE NARISCHKIN 


I served from the beginning of the campaign of 1812, as Captain in the Huz- 
zar Regiment Isam, (now Archduke Ferdinand of Este,) which regiment being 
reduced in the course of several engagements, particularly at the battle of 
Borodino, from eight to four squadrons, | became attached as one of the ju- 
nior Captains to the Staff of Lieut.-General Baron Winzingerode, who, with 
a corps of cavalry, covered the high road from Moscow to Petersburgh from 
the enemy's troops, then in possession of the former city. The greater portion, 
however, of the French army had already evacuated that city, and withdrawn 
to Tarvtino, when the General received intelligence from t e advanced po-ts, 
whose patroles made incursions into the suburbs of Moscow, that the encmy 
had collected near the Kremlin, with the intention of intrenching themselves 
there permanently. Circumstances, however, willed it otherwise, and the 
actions of Maloi-Jaroslawe'z and others campelled Napoleon to think avout his 
retreat, and of winter-quarters. About the same time our patroles, which 
scoured the country in every direction, and watcted particularly the road to 
Smolensk, Napoleon's chief line of communication, seized upon @ courier bear- 
ing letters to the Empress Maria Louisa, in which the resumption of offensive 
operations, and the preliminary movement on Smolensk for that purpose, were 
announced, or, more plainly speaking, in which retreat was alluded to. As I 
just at that moment fiulfilled provisorily by the corps the service of the officer 
of the day, the General commanded me to omit nothmg whereby his flying 
corps might be enabled to act with effect in attacking and harrassing the 
enemy's flank march on Smolensk 

At noon the regular cavalry, under General Benkendorf, were to move for- 
ward, while he irregular Cossacks of the Don, under the commsnd of General 
Jelowaiski IV., who were posted under the walls of Moscow, were to invest 
the Kremlin. and attack the enemy’s troops left there. In order to communi- 
cate this command verbally to General J: lowaiski, and to set some bounds to 
the plundering and murder of the few remaining inhabitants cf the suburbs, 
and at the same time to come to some understanding with the General! of the 
enemy. relative to our mutual position, Winzingerude wished to go himself 
For greater despatch, and in order with greater certainty to return the distance 
of thirty-five wersts, which was that of the head-quarters from Moscow, by the 
hour of noon,—the time fixed for the march of the regular cavalry,—Baron 
Winzingerode ordered a droscke to be got ready. [nthe hurry of our de- 
parture we forgot to take a trompeter with us, and, as there was danger in the 
enterprise, I induced the General to allow a Cossack to ride in advance, with 
a handkerchief tied to the head of his lance ; for | was persuad d that the first 
enemy's post we should fall in with would either discover our object, or, the 
better to direct the attention of their people to us, would salute us with a few 
shots. 

We left the two Cossack regiments at the city gate, and rode behind the 
two Cossacks, one of whom carried the order which I was to ‘orward, through 
the advanced posts, to Marshal Prince Kutosow. We passed, in fact, through 
the suburbs without meeting an enemy’s patrole, but we were informed by 
peasants ‘that a French piquet lay in the T'wer-street, at the Govern r Gen- 
eral’s house.” A few paces from the latter the street forms a right angle, so 
that the Cossack, upon seeing the French, pulled up, and made to me the sign 
agreed upon. I then requested the General to p:rmit me to ride forward and 
call out the officer of the post. He, however, querulously replied ‘* Where you 
ean gol can go Remain you, I will speak with hun.” [ followed, in spite of 
the order to remain, and, in effect, we immediately saw the post, which con- 
sisted of men belonging to the 5th Light Infantry Reg. of the Imperia! Guard, 
head+d by their officer, present their pieces at us| On calling to them “ Not 
to fire, as we wished to parley,” the officer commanded th mto shoulder arms, 
and, advancing to General Winzingerode, who had approached within a few 
paces of him, demanded * What our business was.” The General inquired 
‘Who commanded in the city,” and was informed that it was Morshal Mortier. 

Upon the General's desire “that the Marshal might be informed that a Rus- 
sian officer wished to come to some understanding with him respecting the 
common interest of both parties,” the officer returned to hs post, and des- 
patched some of his meu with orders to that effect ; when, suddenly, a French 
officer rode from out of the gateway of a house opposite the post, in the di- 
rection of the Kemlin. Perceiving the Cossack, as he was in advance of the 
piquet, he pulled up, rode back, and, without asking any ques ions, seized the 
horse and person of the General. The latter held his pipe in his hand, and 
had no thought of defending himself, nor even time to do s», ere he saw him- 
self hurried forward on the roadto the Kremlin. Not understanding all this, 
my first movement was to hasten to the assistance of my chief, upon which the 
piquet fired at me. I demanded * What was th ir intention with the General,” 
and being informed “ that he would be taken before the Marshal,” | requested 
also to be conducted to him; which the officer imnediately assented to, and 
gave me a guard of five men to escort me 

In the Kremlin all were under arms. From the top of the tower of John 
the Great the movements of our Cossack Regiment had been ob-erved, and I 
was then led into that portion of the build ng occupied by Marshal mortier. 
Winzingerode was already with him in his cabinet. His adjutant spoke to me 
upon the imprudence of passing the alvanced posts without a trumpeter ; upon 
which | endeavoured to show, in the best manner, *‘ that from the Frenchmen 
we could not for a moment anticipate a snare, and that, if the officer had not 
understood our object, or would not understand it, a couple of musket-shots 
would have been a more laconic aud energetic mode of reply ; but, as it was, 
we had been perfectly easy." 

This apparent ease, however, was not to last long. I was disarmed) Then 
came the Marshal out of his cabinet. I was placed before him, and he bade 





dote, it must be borne in mind, that the catile of India (with the exception of 
buffaloes and a porticular breed used for drawing carriages,) are of small size, 
and do not usually exceed the tiger himself in weight 

The other instance to which I have alluded, was «s follows 

Four fine oxen, harnessed in the same team, were destroved by a tiger while 
their owner was driving them in the plough. He described their death as hav 
ing been the work of a few seconds. When in the act of turning his cattle at 
the end of a furrow, a tizer sprang from some neighbouring brushwood, on the 
leading bullock, broke his neck by a single wrench, and before the other terri 
fied an:mals could disengage themselves. all were destroyed in the same man- 
ner The man fled to a neighbouring tree, from whence he saw the monster 
finish his work of death, and then trot back into the jungle without touching 
the carcasses, as if he hed done it from mere love of slaughter, and no: to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger 

My friend E ——, from whom I had this anecdote, saw the bullocks imme 
diately after they were killed, and found that one of them had been thrown 
back with such violence, that his horns were driven into the ground to a con- 
siderable depth. 

I once examined the carcass of a bullock that had been killed by a tiger. It 





* The fore-arm ofa moderate sized tiger, of which I took the dimensions with great 
accuracy. measured two feet seven inches in circumference. The tiger measured, 


than an average z nt i 
ge a lowance O!| from point of nose to end of tail, nine feet five inches 





me go into Winzingerode, who, surprised to see me, said to me in great dis- 
pleasure, 

“* What have you then done, friend ? 
| “General,” I replied, “ when I saw you carried off I considered it my duty 
| to follow you.” 

Upon which ive held out his hand to me, with the words, ‘“ You are a man of 
honour. But the lot which awaits me you little know.” 

| replied, *‘ Then I shall be happy to share it with you, be it what it may.” 
He continued ‘** So many years that I have fought against the French, and 
thought I could depend upon their honour! But now, against all law of na- 
tions, contrary to all the rules of war, they want to keep me here a prisoner — 
to a carriage, and placed under the escort of Captain Devaux of the above- 
named regiment, whose name will ever te to me a greatful recollection. How 
Well so,” turning to the Marshal and other Generals presen’, ** gent'emen, you 
are the stronger. Do as you please. Bot reflect well that I neither am nor can 
be your prisoner.” The Marshal heard calmly the impassioned address of the 
entrapped General, and merely replied, “‘ The Emperor Napoleon will decide 
the matter. A courier is at this moment going off to him.” He chen called 
Baron Sicard, Commandant in the Kremlin, and Colonel of the 5th Light In- 
fantry Regiment of the Young Guard, and ordered him to take charge of us and 
condut us to his quarters. 

The garrison was in readiness to evacuate the Kremlin. We were condacted 
much I regretted my inability to hear of him when in France, desirous as | was 
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: ee -—~ 
to exprese to him my thanks for the noble and generous attention aa he so 
~wnremittingly to General Baron Winzingerode, suffering as he tees 
mind and y, and to myself, as as we were entrusted to his and 
gallant Colonel Baron Sicard’s care. is name, at least, will ever a. 
me a honoured legacy. Four non-commissioned officers of the Young Guard, 
aad two gensdarmes d’élite, surrounded our vehicle, placed in the centre of the 
colume, which, besides the Young Guard and the French regiments, consisted 
of several squadrons of Portuguese Cavalry, Spanish and Illyrian Infantry, and 
dismounted troopers of all nations. The Marshal, it is troe, had formed them 
into a regiment and placed them under the command of a Freneh Colonel, but 
already in the first five miles it became a complete Babe! let loose, in respect 
tothe confusion of tongues. We halted frequently on account of the deep 
mud and derkness of the night. At the first halting-place a cannon-shot was 
heard. We were informed 1 was a signal for the blowing-up of the Kremlin. 
Shortly after followed the report ; it was a heart-rending sound for every Res- 
sian who loved his country, but how much more so for me, of the rare patrivtic 
devotion of whose ancestors, that same Kremlin has hitherto been as 4 lasting 
memorial. : : 

After six days march and bivovac, close to the town of Wereja, which we 
had just passed, we perceived on a branch of the road a string of mules belong- 
ing to the Emperor's head-quarters. Shortly afterwards we were accosted by 
an Adjutant, ordered to mount two horses of gensdarmes, and conducted to the 
Emperor himse!f. : ; 

It is not here ovt of place to remark, that at the moment of our disarming in 
the Kremlin, General Wirzingerode had upon his person several letters of the 
Emperor Alexander in answer to others, in which the Emperor in ful! concord 
ance with the General's sentiments, said. among other things: “* " ar to Kam- 
tschatka, if it must be, but no peace. The latter is owr rurn, the first only can 
help us!” Fearful of being searched, these letters caused us the greatest ap- 
prehension, and we were no sooner in the carriage, than we tore then to pie- 
ces, vcattered a portion of them, and swallowed the remainder. 

Winzingerode in the campaign of Austerlitz had been sent with a flag of 
truce to Napoleon; being therefore personally known to him, led to the hope 
that the Emperor would invite him to an interview, and then dismiss him. But 
the result was not that which we had imagined. In expectation of our coming, 
Nepoleon rode meanwhile over the plain, and appeared as though to examine 
the terrain. Upon perceiving us, he pulled up and dismounted, as did his whole 
numerous retinue, among whom were Morat Berthier, Caulaincourt, Lauriston, 
and several others ; his squadrons of the Guard likewise dismounted, and took 
up their position about fifty paces from the gold-bedizened group. The com- 
mand was immediately given to lead us forward, and then commenced a scene 
so violent and impassioned that every officer near the person of Napoleon, even 
those who made the campaign of Egypt, confessed they had never seen the 
like of it. ‘The ill success of his arms had highly excited the Emperor's il! 
humour, he had found the Emperor Alexander inaccessible to the least word of 
reconciliation, and despairing on that account of peace, he seemed already to 
foresee those mifortunes which from that time exceeded all his anticipations.— 
He had been apprized by Caulaincourt, who had been formerly Ambassador in 
Russia, that Winzingerode, at that time in the Austrian service, had come of 
his own accord to Petersburg, to induce the Emperor to side with Austria 
against him. He also knew that at the time of the occupation of Moscow, two 
pereons who had remained accidentally behind in the city, and who had under- 
taken to convey letters from Napoleon to Alexander, had been seized by Win- 
zingerode upon their presenting themselves at the outposts, as unworthy of the 
Russian name. All these circumstances together had increased his bitterness 
to the highest degree, as the interview which followed attested. 

“So you serve the Emperor of Russia?” exclaimed Napoleon to Genera! 
Winzingerode, as soon as he perceived him; ‘‘ and who gave you permiss on 
sotodot You are thenadeserter! I must find you everywhere. But your 
fate is drawing to aclose. What business had you in Moscow? You wanted to 
spy about, aye!” 

** No, Sire, I confided in the honour of your troops.” 

‘“* And what did you want with my troops?” continued the Emperor, ‘“‘ Now 
see to what a condition Moscow is reduced by some fifty of your stamp. But 
with me the struggle is uneqnal. In six weeks I am in Petersburg. You mad- 
man! tis you who have been the author of all these massacres which have 
filled me with horror at every step of the road. You persuadea the Emperor 
Alexander to war with me. But your time is come. Advance, gensdarmes 
let him be shot :—let him be shot, I say. Be you Saxon or Bavarian, J am 
still your Sovereign, and you are my subject.” 

Calm, and proudly standing with his head erect, Winzingerode rephed :— 
** For twenty years I have heen awaiting my death from a French bullet. My 
resolution is taken. My wife and children are provided for :—Alexander will 
protect them!” 

Stamping with his foot, Napoleon reiterated the order for his execution, when 
suddenly he paused, and said: ‘ But no; let him be put upon his trial. If 
he be either Bavarian or Saxon, let him be shot: if he be neither, ‘tis another 
matter.” He then approached me with the words: ‘ You are Monsieur de 
Narischkin, son of the Grand Chamberlain. ‘This is a different affair. You 
are a brave man and fulfil your duty. But how 1s it that you cn serve with 
such men as that! Serve with your Russians, well and good!” He then 
turned upon his heel and ordered us to be !ed off. 

{ had felt uneasy at seeing thus, for the first time, the giant who shook the 
world in such a fury of passion. | felt as though I was moving with the corpse 
of Wimzingerode ; and as we turned an angle of the road, | expected to see 
him pierced with balls. We entered a hovel. I was about to approach the 
highly-eetimable man, to whom my heart inclined me as to a second father, to 








bid farewell, and to receive his last commands, when General Rapp entered, | 
PI 


ordered us to be separated, and me to be taken to General Count Monthion, 


Sovs-Chef Major-General of the Grand Army. Compelled to obey, it was} 


with difficulty 1 withdrew from the spot where | imagined I was parting for 
ever from the man to whom I was so attached. Count Monthion behaved 
very politely tome. I was scarcely seated at his table, when, through the Ad- 
judant Meonon, if I sm not mistaken, I received from the Emperor the invita- 
tion tohis. Napoleon occupied the only remaining entire house. ‘The Old 
Guard bivouacked in squares on the market-place. The grenadiers a cheval 
mounted guard. I sat between the Grand Master of the Palace, the Duke de 
Frioul, and the Duke de Vicenza, and saw myself loaded with attentions by 
those gentlemen. The Emperor ordered me to be invited to his breakfast 
table, but I did not avail myself of this mark of favour; and was then entrusted 
to the protection of the Quartermaster-General Kreuzer, who treated me in 


every respect as politely as did ali the other gentlemen. The Adjudants also | 
of the Prince of Neufchatel emulated with each other in anticipating all my | 


wishes, and earned just claims to my best thanks for the interest they evinced 
for my misfortune. I was puton my parole, not to attempt escape I gave it 
from necessity. As upon passing the town of Wiasina, which was nothing but 
a heap of ruins, the French army attacked in the rear, prepared for action, J 
was transferred to the Corps of Westphalia, commanded by the Duke of 
Abrantes, with whom I remained some time 

Winzingerode, in the mean time, treated as a rebellions subject, and threat- 
eued by General Rapp with execution, was brought, after several examinations, 
before General Berthier, who inquired of him, ** Whether or not he was a sub 
ject of the Rhenish Confederation 7” 

Winzingerode replied,— 


* Born in a Prussian garrison, and as the son of en officer in the Prussian 









recognised the Cossacks, to whom we told our names. We were instantly 
surrounded by several of them. The disarmed gensdarmes begged for their 
lives. We bundied them together into the caleshe, and one of the Cossacks gave 
up his horse to the General to ride back, while he seated himself on the driving-| “* Och, morder' by the powers, I never thought of them,” said the doctor. 
bor. We now learned that the regiment, 250 strong, ander the orders of |“ No, no,” said E’liston, « young Napoleon must remain quiet at Vienna for 
Major Pantelejeff, belonged to the corps of Tchitschakoff, and was then under | me, | am not going to be sont to the Tower for «ny one; the peace of Europe 
the command of Col. Czernitscheff, the present Minister of War. Czernitechell, shall not be disturbed by any proceedings at the Surrey Theatre while J am 
with the intention of joining the army of Count Wittgenstein, in the neigh. | manager of it If your son hes not formed a proper conc option of the greatness 
bourhood of Polotzk, had early in the morning neal the high road, and | of mind, the inmensity of plan, the rapidity of execution, and all the other 
| dismounted his men in the edjacent forest to refresh, having ordered the officer grand qualities that distinguish Napoleon Bon yoorte, let him attentively etudy 
Dautkim to remain on the road in order to observe what was passing ; and our | me—in me he will find them all embodied. Th ugh in person I am aware there 
lucky stars would so have it, that this occurred just as we, and near about | is no sort of comparison ” 
fifteen waggons, came the same way. : “Fait, and that's sure enough '” said the honest doctor; “ so I'll send Jo- 
Czernitscheff, on arriving at the farm-house, was not a little surprised to seph to you just before treasury time * 
meet Winzingerode, of whose capture he was ignorant, thas alone in the midst | “* Ay, ay, do so,” said Elliston, “ he will have some idea of Napoleon Boua- 
| of the enemy’s army, consisting of the corps of the Marshals St Cyr and Oodi- | parte then ; he has only attentively to study the Nirouson of the prawa.” 
| not. The first consideration was to extricate ourselves from this dilemma as A GOOD SUBJECT 


| speedily as possible ; al heir feel owards . ‘pe: 
Pp y as possible ; but in a country wholly friendly in their feelings ¢ | In the spring of 1823, two years after the first appearance of Monsieur Alex” 


the French, this was no easy matter, in which every village, every gentleman's } 
' yu 4 , ge, 7 : | andre, the well known ventrilogist, at the Adelphi t 
seat, contained either its salaried spy, or some remaining military as safeguard. . 9 phi theatre, in his popular enter” 


| » J ” - 
Nevertheless, through the skill of Col. Czernischeff, and with the help of a} er sto ee h Satdaeaieeane crt ca Ho oceania 
few night marches through by-ways and cross-roads, inaccessable to any other Sidiiedaks pig ee t oe oe P hands as well as Drury 
troops, we reached happily the outposts of Count Wittgenstein, and returned ie eculation t : : . he a ~ ne Wine the former, Gat & Weeld bee 
vata to tetioen tr Gal delivery | goo 4 ation to engage the polyphonist to appear there in a new jnece, on 
u : | the Easter Monday following. He accordingly commissioned the narrator, 
knowing his intimate acquaintance with Alexandre, to ferret him oat whefever 
he might be exhibiting, proceed to the spot at once, and engage him, if possi- 
ble, on any terms, not exceeding fifty pounds a week 


Discovering, after some inquiry, that the ve ntriloquist was at Cambridge, the 


Charles I . Elia’s E * and : fEU . | narrator, securing a place on the box of the then classieal coachman as he was 
* “ ” yc 7 u , * ‘oe J ' 7 we ~ 
yaties Lamb, in his as Essays, an by some other writers, of Eiltston 8 | permed, forthwith proc ceded to that seat of be arning Arrived at the ventrilo 


> : ' . . . ane ’ Ws f Feotiate 2 — ’ : 
Egotism He was, indeed, the very Emperor of Egotists; in him conceit | quist’s lodgings, the narrator was informed he wae absent on a visit to the 


|) amounted almost to sublimity! there was an evident self-belief in his boast- | mayor, a worthy grocer in the High-street. Thither he quickly followed ; he 
ing that gave it all the weight of reality ; there was a magnificence in his self- | found the ventriloquist perfectly electrifying his worship tw imitating the tick- 
appreciation that half inspired the hearer with awe. In truth, he had much | ing of a watch in his ear, and the buzzing of a blocbottle about his =| which 
to be vain of ; and it is rather difficult to account for the apparent neglect with | Jatter sound was so true to nature, there was scarcely any persvedin “ = 
which his memory has been treated. Could he have coutemplated such an | nicipal Epicier the insect had not that very moment issued bon one s his own 
ey orn — in his life time, .. would cee. have paeees ~ sugar hogsheads. Easily induced to return to London, the man of many voices, 
end. a e, the stridnic hero—the once great iessee o rury—the focte > , are f mwa . . 
Soils! ah Satu de Redes > ra > vel gen ceatiiaieh AMEE teas after seme affected a mure, which were all overrule d by E 

ig c g | wth “a voice potential as double as the duke's, 
one”—be forgotten—gracious Thalia! What a supposition! He, who when 
indisposed during his lesseeship of Drury, regularly issued /ulletins of his 
| health in the bills of the day, to allay, as he said, the public fever 

In proof of the comfortable estimation in which he held himself, a few amu 
sing instances, not hitherto published, shall be added to those already given to 
the world. 

Two years before his death, he engaged the narrator of these anecdotes to 
write his life, under his own immediate direction, intending to publish it him- 
self, that the public—to use his own words—might have an authority on which 
they could rely, and posterity be able to form a proper opinion of his merits, 
whenever it was permitted to the shears of the remorseless Fates to cut bis | pator anticipating some amusement, resolved to accompany them 
vital thread. | For this purpose, he furnished much import , information, Their first step was towards Charing cross. ‘The wplendid houses now form 
om frequently spent huurs in detailing various eveuts that had happened to | jing Pall Mall East had just been erected. Reaching Cockspur street, it was 
iim. 


n. settled that the actor should give the Frenchman the cue when he was to ven- 
Those who may think he did not in these anecdotes extravagances quite as | triloquise by kicking his shins. 


odd and ludicrous as any recounted commit a thousand , know little about the | 
matter. A mere chronological detail of ordinary occurrences, however respect- 
ably corroborated by correspondence, play-bills, and the contemporary criticism 
of newspapers, generally biassed by circumstances of the time, can fornish no 
adequate biography of the Prince of Genteel Comedy. ‘The private romance | 
of Elfiston’s life—and there was much of romance in it—together with many 
remarkable events of his chequered career, with which his nearest connections, 
from causes extremely natural, are among those the most unacquainted, have 
yet to be related. The projected publication was interrupted by Elliston’s 
somewhat sudden death, but it may one day be resumed 

It was shortly after agreeing to enter upon this task, that calling one morn- 
ing, as was not unusual, to attend the great man's levee, the narrator found 


my party’ What would the allied sove- 
) partiament and his majesty! Have you 











ples! Wonld you embroil me with 
reigns say’ How could I answer it 
forgotten the holy alliance, doctor !" 








x > ; 
ELLISTONI AN A. 

BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ 

Elliston’s egolism!—A few examples have been given by the late amiable | 








lliston, who spoke 
‘ was duly engaged 
Previously to apperring at the Olympic, the manager thought it would be a 
good advertisement, if the artiste could excite the curiosity of the town by 
privately playing off a fow of the tricks which he bad vaunted so much of prac- 
tising on the public in other countries, such as inducing a waggoner to uncart a 
load of hay tn search of a child supposed to have been accidentally buried be- 
| neath it, &e. Ac. 

The ventriloquist, who in these matters was really vor ef pratraca tihil, 
turned a very reluctant ear to this proposition, but the comedian engaging to 
act as confederate, and arrange the little scenas to be performed, he had at last 
no excuse for refusing. An evening was consequently fixed upon, and thé nar 





‘You must animate one of these carcasses,” said Elliston, surveying the 
unfinished building, © here is an empty house that wants a tenant; you must 
supply one.” 


The workmen had long retired from the labour of the day, and though the 
windows were without sashes, and there was little to steal in the several hooses, 
the doors of them were carefully locked to prevent homeless vagabonds from 
occupying them for the night. The dusk favoured the performance. Planting 
themselves close to the railings of the first of theee edifices, 

** Throw your voice into the vaults below,” whispered the comedian, ‘You 
must be a poor fellow, who, having got drunk and fallen asloep, has tumbled 
into some hole or another, call for assistance, and beg to be let out.” 

. : The ventriloquist, not without sone trepidation, did as he was desired, and 
him deeply oceupied in the perusal of a very bulky volume. Juquiring into the | F)liston commenced his part. Not his first appearance in “ the Confederacy !" 
nature of his patron's studies | His exclamations of surprise, commisseration, indignation, &c., soon attracted 

“1 am reading ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ he answered. ‘It is a great work, sir | the notice of the passers by; a voice was plainly heard, begging to be oxtri- 
—you must read it too—it is necessary that you should take it as a model in| cated . 
your new enterprise. If Roscius had had his life properly written, Plutarch | « What is ir 
should, and might have been, his biographer—but it is too often the misfortune | 
of great men”—and here he groaned deeply—“ to have their actions recorded | 











cred one 
“A dronken man,”’ said another 


- ye th ** Call the watch,” said a third 
by individuals totally ir compe tont to estimate correctly the vastn of their! = Break open the door,” said a fourth 
achievements, the grandeur of their conceptions | ‘The watchman of the district advanced, calling the hour, seeing a mob he 


Here he looked very hard at the narrator; whether he alluded to him, o 
was prescient of any after attempt that might be made on his life, the narrator | 


did not care to ascertain it’s that divil’s own darlint, Tim Corcoran, sure enough, he’s been having a 
“Tt is fortunate for Cwsar that he wrote his own ‘ Commentaries.” When | thrifle too much refreshment, and they've overlooked the spalpeen and locked 

you draw your parallels of great actors, after the manner of the ¢ haeronian, | bi in; fait, it’s a way he’s got, but we musn't let him remain there IV's a 

you will not fail to recollect that Garrick could not sing—I can. That John | could night, more by token that I've jast taken a noggen of the eratur myself 

Philip Kemble could not dance—I can. That Lewis could not act tragedy— | —then isn't he a countryman—by the powers I'll go and get the keys and let 

I cau. That Mossop could not play comedy—I can. That George I'rederic him ont directly—be aisy wid you there Tim, its myself, your friend Shamus 

Cooke was no manager—I am; and that Kean never wrote a drama—lI have.” | McGuire, chat’ coming to let you out with my lantern, and will do it beautiful- 

Do not forget these things, I say, sir. You will of course let your biography | |y in no time, so be aisy wid you.” 

of me comprise all that relates to the dramatic art; but in mentioning me, you 

{cannot help avsociating with my name all that 


lost no time in joining it 
“Och by St. Bridget's flannel petticoat,” said he, on hearing the cries, * but 





Proceeding to a tradesman in the neighbourhood, with whom the keys were 
| deposited, honest Shamus soon returned with them. The mob had now con- 


g ha 


is memorable m the age in 





| which f flourished. They may well say that all the world’s a stage ; for upon | 9 rably incraved, and all wae impatience and anxiety, the door was speedily 
the stage where I have trod, is all the world comprised! * Tetus mundus’ unlocked, aud Shamus descended. 
you know the quotation.’ | Do you see hun, do you see bin '” ered every one 
This may give some idea of the value Elliston set upon himself, in compari “Divil a haporth,”’ eried Shamus 
|} son with other eminent persons of his art ; but the following imstance will mor ‘‘ Have you found the hole ! 
strongly i'lustrate the extent of his self. appreciation \ ‘Not a bit of it—there’s no drunken man bere 
Entering the green-room of Drury Lane one morning in an apparent fit of | A hick on the ventriloquist’s shins caused a renewal of the entreaties for 


abstraction, he mechanically, as it were, cast his eyes on the bust of Mrs. Sid- | help. 
dons, placed over the door of entrance, and then glanced to that of Kean, af 
| fixed to the opposite wail, the busts facing each other—and, as if unconsciously, | 
| began to read their different insc riptions 

} 


The mot were greatly eoraged at this proof of Shamus’s fallibiliry 

| * You are drunk yourself,” they shouted, * the poor fellow's crying for help, 
now, we can hear him quite plain.” 
‘Sarah Siddons, presented to the Drury Lane green-room, by Samuel Whit- lan Dreok ' ond te it me that's drank » by the powers but you may come and 
Sarah Siddons, presente ory 1. » By Samu uN look yourselves then , but stay, I'll jost sarch the back primises. Oh, murder, 
| bread. murder, murder.” 
* Psha!” * What's the asatter’? Have you found the hole!” 
“Edmund Kean, presented by the committee,” &c | ‘Sure and I have!” 
“Then why don’t you pull the poor fellow out of it?” 
“Oh, by Jagers! for afmighty good rasin, I’m in it myself up to the elun '— 
| Help me ont, help me out, [ shali be murdered if 1 stay here three minutes 
i } | 7 
| bust, which they proceeted by his direction to fix in a commanding situation!) fully persuaded that he would be murdered if he staid fthree minutes lon- 

over the fireplace ger, the ventriloquist here availed himeelf of the confusion created by this dis- 
covery to take Prer leave 


** Fiddlestick's end! The Drory Lane green-rooim hall soon have a subject | 
and donor worth of it!” 

Nothing was thought by those present of this outbreak, but a few days after 

| wards a couple of workmen, followed by the great lessee, entered with another 





“There,” said Elliston, when they at length had completed their task, | 
) £ } 
= »! sal Sidd sente j br ooh ' c } “ " ‘ * 
there '—Sally Siddons presented by Mr Whit read J oon Ned Kean | I was certain some one was in the vauit,” said Elliston: “ you seo! was 
presented by the committee. Baugh! Look there '" reading his own imserip- | right my friends, go down and help the sufferer out directly, but take care you 
46 ine > . r ‘ 0 Wh ne%e on, the ‘ . 
tion, * Roserr Witttam Exvristox, presented by himse/f! h hat . omething | don't get into the bole yourselves as watchey has done.’ 
like mt at op: hundred guinea touch—though, by the Lord, I think the sculptor The mob obeyed his directions, aad while they disappeared in the cellars to 
has chiselled me '” 4 


| ‘ ; . ; extricate poor Shares, he, with the narrator, also disappeared in search of 
| Jt was indeed his veritable image, and worthy of the scene in which it was 
| 























. - | the ventriloquist, leaving watchey to get out of the cesspool as wellas he 
service, he did not consider himself as such. | placed could : 

“* Berthier put several other questions to him, at one of which, Winzingerode| As was befi'ting one of his majesty’s servants, Elliston was of course a great Overtaking Alexandre in the Haymarket, they made their way to @ retired 
getting too warm, was urged by Berthier, with a gentle push, to be silent, | stickler for church and state Aristocratic in all his ideas, he was in polities 4 | jocality, where a celebrated anatomical jec turer had then 4 museum, or ména- 
while he said to him,— | stancho Te TV onlv served to g ve a still loft fi vat tothe cg yt now f f. A s the px pul scr ore commonly called it 

ad > ] . " ” @ } ‘ alle w al . 4 " A . " 

Fy. still 4 ' is pre sent. uae | which he habitual d ged . “TI will be the very thing, ’ said Ellis‘on to the Frenchman, sudden y re- 

»f P — = = heal - = _ nal this Ra . Cte Bets Barkan Gust in . 
And in effect, Napoleon stood behind the half open door In his fart lessee » of he Sorrey, when lr ging iit sUFKC OUt I the | collecting the circumstance, ‘as you have succeeded so well with the carcass 

It was at length decided that he should not be shot, but should remain a} piece which was written for btm, ** The March of Intellect,” among other Cocks treet, I'll try if IT can’t find you an equally good auljeet here. My 

" ; . i ' ‘ ' ~All) ue a | 4 ad 
ptisoner ; and that once more together we should both be sent to Metz in con- | racters tp be persovated by the little prodigy was that of Napoleon Bonapart friend shall help ve cant want one with him 
finement. I but the youthful Roscius’s father, Dr. . irke. a very wor hy, thot ob matte rf The houee in which the ano nist resided was a large mansion, stil! standing 

I was informed of all these circumstances just as I had given up all hope of | fact Hiberman, thought that this areuntption ht perhaps have a ludicrous | though now converted into a lead manufect uy. The front of it looked on a 
ever sesing my old chief again, and deemed him already pierced with their! effect, and waited ton, to propo:e that his son Joseph should rather | gay while only one side of :t was in the street. ‘To this a dead wall skirt- 
bullets, when I suddenly recognised him returning under escort. 1 threw | personate young Napole as more suitable to his figure and year ing the garden, not inappropriately conducted. In the garden iteelf were chained 

t arr and ' ssed ' hanpnir s » at the which + 4" ; s . " ead he @ Mmanacer | ( 2 - +- o- ‘ . ; 
myself into his arms, and expressed my happiness and joy at the turn which What, my dear doctor,” said the astonished manager, “J, in defiance of | several vultures, and other birds of prey, fed, according to vulgas report. on ve 
thi , . , tert , prey port, ry 
things had taken Congress, present young Napoleon to the English public ‘re you aware | ogre sort of fare, having daily Prometheus'’s dish for dinner. Some cauldrons 

‘ ‘ ‘ lle ‘ < ! ake sn! ” c re ne — - » \4 le . bas . ne : 4 ie. 4 7 “* . 

In this manner we travelle dt solensk, under escort of cavalr ad from | what you are asking me to do Vould you have me compromise my 5 | or coppers it was also stated were n these gardens, in which very questionable 
thence by post in a courier calesche, which | had purchased, under an escort of | —— oths were cottinually concocted. In the side of the house jacing the street 
gensdarmes N ~leon’s orders were to take us to Wilna with all speed Al The Ve tian Outlaw hlenk maas . i L ren . al . . 
General of La: fa pe C Piamtaten fonts t ; ; j sa. - 7 , ’ ‘ . — - n, thie bast of 3 i blank mass of brick work, already mentioned, was and still is, a grated aper- 
b all : ve! ee eet — un, Ola Prisoners, aad cach Guardc r ‘ hunself : ‘ oft sacrilegionsly removed from the high | ‘42, allord.ng light and au to 4 Vault beneath 

Y gensdarmes, joined us as fellow travellers. . Bemew! yt ' eside over th estinies of hisd he ite Lemniin f i te . , 
ll le sition in whic ¢ ) lly to e dest sof his dramatic it was now between nme end ten there was not a soul to be seen in the 

Arrived ata place between Minsk and W I think it was Bod sivitscht, thers and sists to inake way fora well-regulated clock. The remembrance of | «ret, ¢ rcept an ancient dame who was descending some steps at the further 
the gendarme declared to us. * that he was frozen, and must have a couple of ton’s golde: t il-eflaced by the melancholy forebodings suegested in the “a ‘ at , 
a anes Ae a » that ype es i k—now marking the progress of Old Chronos. Where, then, is the bust of El- | &24 of the place ig Alot meat-pie which she was bringing from « baker's 
, - ’ € t Gay-break we proceecec, ane overtac K, & few VeTSts I | jets the reader will naturally ask ; alas! and yet it must be told t has been made Now ther sid Elliston to the ve ntriloquest, “ throw your voice into that 
pre one Pe convoy Consisting of severa: baggage and amimut ion waggons, | one of the p pe i" oy very pee pte ~  openty os — dr d ~~ vault You are a dead b andy wanting lo get out ad 
e ried 0 yensdarmes side "roc » me th the | actually bronzed, as 1 A lon's i »wanteo vronze’ 4nd allie aros painted bija« 6o Winii . . ’ ‘ 

— +4 es oder me On a sudden, W Wwaingero je awoke me with the} “ any bso ne Eiliston's fase Soden ah yw rt yey You are a skeleton wishing to take the air. We can never have a better 

~ 4. « ve b :- core 1, yonder I see ( sacks on the gh road Va I | publiely exhibited on the stage. Where were the sensitive family that they did not | Opportunity ; now for i. 
replied, ‘ “tis but a fancy 


are scarcely a hundred yards behind us.” 

At length, however, looking with greater attention, I saw effectively some 
horsemen on the high road before us. The driver observed them also, and 
pulled up. The gensdarmes, however, could not perceive them, as they sat 
with their backs to the vehicle, and wrapped in their cloaks, could not com- 
mend a view of the road. Our bearts beat audibly im our bosoms, es we soon 


There is no hope for us; besides, the grenadiers | 


question the quality of this humiliation, and p iblicly protest against so gross « disho Piteous groans were immediately heard. 

pour Thank Heaven, the degradation was but for one night only —it was in the new | ‘“s » out. let ut.” . . 

play,‘ A Blot on the Scutcheon,”—deservedly damned, if st was only for thie! In this | Let me of " ard oe, cried @ voice, rendered more natural by the 
production it was exhibited asthe effigy of the hero of the piece, a part played by j apprehensi m Of the Ventriloguist 

Phelps, though originally cast forthe present eminent lessee himself. Surely this dese- | ** What's the matter?” said the old lady, approaching 


ration of the drama was a blot on the “‘ Scutcheon” of whoever ordained it. It is gra “Upon my word, I t know good ’ ” said iston; “ bat 
fifying. however, to know that the bust of poor Kean and the iromortai Sarah, together a ye con't B ‘my ss 7 a; “bet ere 


with those of Shakspeare and Garrick, ere for the present graciously suffered to re- scems some person in great distress here—listen '" Here he kicked the ven- 


main. triloquist's shina. 




















last ies. 

“The Lord preserve me!” cried the old lady, turning deadly pale, and 
unconsciously letting fall the pie, which was reduced, as the Americans say, to 
immortal smash. 

The portly butler of , an eminent solicitor, who lived in the street, at 
this moment appeared, and advanced towards them. 

* What's the matter!" asked he. : 

“ That's what we want to know,” said Elliston ; “ listen, my frierd ' 

Another kick on Alexandre’s shins. 

* Oh, the villain '—the rascal !" vociferated the butler, on hearing the groans 











narch of sixteen gave promise of his future renown ; he led an army into Scots 
land, and that expedition, vusuccessful, afforded gratifying proof of his 
early prowess; while his spirited conduct when summoned to dv e to 
the French king for his possessions in France was prophetic of the hero of 
Cressy. On the subject of his claim to the kingdom of France Mr. Williams 
enters largely, and proves, we think with complete success, “ that a more satis. 
factory cause, maintained by force of arms, the records of the middle ages can 
scarcely produce.” 

Once embarked in this enterprise, Edward of Windsor bent every energy to 
secore its success. The splendid victory at Sluys over the combined fleets of 
the French, Spanish, end Genoese, was bailed as a favourable omen by his con- 





and exclamations. Not content with getting subjects ready killed, he keeps 
them, and kills them as he wants thom —f eve long suspected this—we are 
none of us safe!" ; 

“ Why, who lives here ?” said Elliston, affecting much ignorance. 

“* Who lives here’ Why * * *, the anatomist, to be sure.” 


“ Then that fully accounts for it,” said the comedian dryly ; “bot the dead 


body must not be suffered to remain and perish here.” 

A couple of labourers returning from their work, and some other idie persons. 
now joined them, and in turn heard the groans and exclamations—the general 
sensation became very strong against the unconscious ana'omist. 

“* Wretch—monster—murderer |" resounded from all sides, the assemblage 
becoming every moment greater. 

would certainly have broken all squares with the dissector, had any 
windows presented themselves for them to exercise their rage upon ; luckily, 
as has been said, there was only the brick wail. 

“ Knock at the door—knock at the door,” was now the universal cry; “ !t’s 
somebody come to life again! Knock at the door.” , 

A vigorous cannonade was promptly answered by the indignant footman. 

** What is the meaning of this huilahballoo’” he asked. ‘* What are you 
kicking up this riot for?” . 

“ Meaning enovgh,” answered the mob; ‘ you are as bad as you master ; 
but come and convice yourself.” 

Another attack of the ventriloquist’s shins, again elicited cries of distress, 
and prayers for help. 

footman was paralyzed. 

** What do you think of that, friend Scrub ‘” said Elliston. 

“That body must have been placed there,”’ said the conscience-stricken 
footman, * while | was gone for the beer, half-an-hour ago.” 

“ There, you hear,” said the actor, ‘he confesses he went to fetch the bier 
for the body.” 

Hissings and hootings followed this palpable conviction. 

“I'll be on my corporal oath,” said the footman, perspiring at every pore, 
“ there has not been a single subject there these three weeks.” 

“Then how comes it, it is calling for assistance nowt You don't mean to 
say it’s the poor creature's ghost, do you!” said Elliston. 

“Oh, it's a clear case,” said the butler. ‘ You are a disgrace to the cloth— 
and as to your going to get beer for your unfortunate victims, I don’t believe a 
word of it. Why don't you let the poor creature out—shameful—scandalous. 

The footman in his endeavours to exculpate himself, now begun making 
several acknowledgments that only tended to increase the belief and indigna- 
tion of the mob at his master's sulgenstines. 

At this moment, attracted by the noise, the anatomist himself made his 
appearance, and hearing the cause of the disturbance, absolutely foamed at the 
mouth with fury. 

* It’s all a vile conspiracy,” said he, ‘to ruin me!” . 

** Conspiracy |"’ said several voices, let your own ears convince you.” 

The anatomist approached ; Elliston resumed kicking the shins of his com- 
panion, as he supposed, but angry ejaculations from an old gentleman of 
** What the devil are you at, &c.,”’ made it evident that the affrighted ventrio- 
quist had vanished. 

“Well, what am I to listen to!” said the exulting anatomist, after a dead 
pause, ‘I hear nobody.” 

“No body speaks now, sure enough,” said the mob. 

“No, the poor fellow has died over again, while we have been talking,” 
said Ellistoa, in a feigned voice. 

“It's all a vile conspiracy, I repeat,” said the anatomist, in a great passion. 
“A scandalous libel; I'll give ten pounds to any one who'll discover the 
scoundrel! that has set this infamous report afloat.” 

** I'll swear I heard the voice,” said the butler. ‘ You know, friend,” turn- 
ing to one of the spectators, ‘that I told you—” 

“Oh, yes ; you are the person that first pointed it out, certainly.” 

“Then you, I'll make sure of,” said the enraged dissector, collaring the 
butler. ‘ Here watch—watch !” 

** Don't lay hands on me,” said the butler, struggling with the antagonist. 
*T won't eat my words, you know you are a fellow that would make an anat- 
my of any body, bat you shan’t polish my bones, let me go.” 

A desperate stroggle now took place between the butler and the anatomist, 
each got the other by the throat, and both were in a condition of speedily be- 
coming subjects in reality, when Elliston, sidling up to the anatomist, whis- 
pered in his ear, 

You had better let the fellow go, you have only been furnished with a fresh 
subject, the public here have only been bringing out ‘The Anatomist!’ re- 
hearsing the farces of ‘ Dead Alive,’ and ‘ Killing no murder.’ 

Think of that Master * * *, think of that.” 


“ Confound me! if it isn't Elliston!” cried the amazed lecturer, catching, | 


for the first time, a complete view of the comedian’s features. ‘I've been 
finely hoaxed—rarely tricked! Unloose me, friend, I withdraw my charge.” 

Before, however, he could get extricated, Elliston had retreated in search of 
the terrified ventriloquist, and the mob were only at length appeased by a per- 
sonal inspection of the cellar, and a participation of a barrel of small ale, 
luckily its sole contents, but they took nothing particular by the motion, as it 
afterwards appeared that the ale was only placed there because it happened 
to be-—dead ! 





LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES.* 

Among the characteristics of the reading public in the present day, the inte- 
reat which is felt, not merely in the history of our land, but in whatever can 
throw light upon the pursuits, habits, and tastes of our forefathers, or illustrate 
the more obscure or controverted portions of their history, is perhaps the most 
prominent. 

The volume now before us presents the biographies of the first three Princes 
of Wales, Edward of Caernarvon, Edward of Windsor, and lastly and greatest, 
though crownless, Edward the Black Prince. 

The first of these affords little in his personal character, or the circumstances 
of his reign (except in the advantages which his weak and wayward rule affor- 
ded to a people, who, in the preceding century, had steadfastly maintained their 
rights, and now stood ready to demand additional,) to interest the general 
reader. But to the historical enquirer, not only the reign of the king, but the 
life of the prince, is important. Bereft of a most excellant mother (Elinor of 
Castile) when only six years old, neglected, of necessity, by a father engaged 


during the later years of his life in incessant warfare, Edward of Caernarvon | 


seems to have d the first years of his childhood (those important yesrs) 
among low and worthless associates. Probably he was scarcely known per- 
sonally to his father, when he received from his hands the gift of knighthood ; 
and thos, that imposing ceremony, when three hundred young nobles received 


the same honovr, and when the aged king pronounced the vow over the swans, 


that he would advance into Scotland, and never draw back until he had avenged 
the murder of Comyn, made little impression on a prince accustomed to play 
at *‘ cross and pile” with his gardener, or to amuse himself with the antics of 
‘Maude Makejoye,” or “ Jack of St. Alban’s.” The society of Piers Gaves- 
ton, too,—the Gascon upstart, so bitterly and so justly hated by the people, 
who welcomed the news of his death with songs of triumph,—was fatal to the 
prosperity of the future king ; and thus when Edward of Caernarvon ascended 
the throne, he found the people ready not only to chafe at his rule, but to 
scorn his authority. , ° 

The succeeding years of strife and civil warfare, contrasted with the brilliant 
reign of the Third Edward, seem like a gloomy morning, heralding the bright 
day ; and we willingly pass from scenes of deposition, and harsh imprisonment, 
and bloodshed, to those which the inimitable Froissart has painted with such 
grace and spirit. 

Edward of Windsor presented, in character, the strongest contrast to his fe- 
ther. Not only was he most carefully brought up and placed under the tutor- 
ship of one of the most illustrious scholars of the day, Richard of Bury (who 
subsequently became Bishop of Dorham,) but he seems to have evinced, from a 
very early age, a considerable degree of talent. Brought up too in the midst 
of strife, he early acquired those habits of decision so necessary to a military 
commander, and there seems little doubt that it was in Mortimer’s splendid cas 
tel of Wigmore, that the restorer of the Round Table, and the founder of the 
Order of the Garter, imbibed his taste for those splendid chivalric observance- 
which is so marked a feature of his character. The first acts of the young mo- 
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federates, and he pressed onward to the siege of Tournay. The truce, which 
was soon after concluded between the two kings, put a stop for the present to 
| his views; but when, at the request of the heroic Jeanne de Montford (that 
| most ay and delightful of Froissart’s many interesting heroines,) he led 
| an army into Brittany, “the result of the campaign must have afforded him 
more satisfaction than either of the preceding ; for although there had been no 
| great victories, several of his captains had led distinct bodies of his troops 
| against the French, and obtained such decisive advantages, that he could not 
but place increased confidence in their valour.” . 

The whole story of Edward's exploits, from the time when, at the Round 
| Table at Windsor, before the knights assembled from all parts of Europe, he 
| * made his avow” that he would persist in his claim to the kingdom of France, 
| reads like an old heroic romance The wi!d adventures of many of his knights, 
| the daring valour of them all, the graceful courtesy, the pictere+que mingling 
of religious and military observances,—above all, the enthusiasm of all ranks, 
from the knightly leader of the numerous band of vassals, to the bold and stead. 
fast bowman,—invest the story of Edward's great expedition into France with 
a sustained interest which scarcely any other page of our military history pre- 
sents. The war was, indeed, as Hallam justly remarks, “ like a great tourna- 
ment, where the combatants fought indeed 4 /"outrance, but with all the cour- 
tesy and fair play of such an entertainment, and almost as much for the honour 
of their ladies.’ Not to the knigh's alone was the honour of the vic’ories of 
Cressy and Poitiers due. The English bowmen, with their wel!-aimed shafts, 
shot “so wholly together,” and with such effective aim, that their showers of 
“deadly snow,” as Froissart poetically terms the flight of their white-fledged 
arrows, discomforted the practised Genoese arbalisters, end even caused dismay 
among the well-disciplined chivaly of France. *‘ Not the nobility of Enzland, 
rot the feadal tenants alone, won the battles of Cressy and Poitiers, for these 
were fully matched in the ranks of France ; but the yeomen, who drew the bow 
with strong and steady arms, accustomed to its use in their native fields, and 
rendered fearless by personal competence and civil freedom.” ees 

It was at the battle of Cressy that Edward's heroic son, thuugh only in his 
sixteenth year, ‘ won his spurs ;” and it adds much to the romantic interest of 
this contest. that the king should have committed so important a trust to him 
as the vanguard of the English army. We may well imagine with whet 
anxious, though exulting feelings, the father looked out from the windmill as 
“the combat deepened,” and Warwick, and Vere, and Chandos, and Cobham, 
(proud names even them among the English chivalry,) followed their Valiant 
boy leader through the thickest of the strife. And when Thomas of Norwich 
drew near to pray for conditional aid, “ for they are so fiercely fought withal, 
and so hard put to it by the French, that they are in much danger,” the spirited 
answer of the king, ‘‘ Go you back, and bid them that sent you trouble me no 
further while my son is alive, but let him win his own spurs, and de-erve the 
honour of knighthood; for | am resolved, by the grace of God, that the fame of 
this glorious day shall fall to his portion, and to those that are with him ;""—we 
feel that so heroic a father deserved an Edward of Woodstock. 

From the day of the victory of Cressy, all eyes were turned upon the gallant 
young prince, who had won his spurs so bravely ; nor did his after career belie 
those high expectations. In repelling the attack on Calais, in his engagement 
with the Spanish fleet, above all, in his second invasion of France, where 
victory followed each step of the advancing army, trom Bordeaux to the proud 
field of Poitiers, the “* Black Prince,” (so named from the colour of his surcoat) 
achieved a name, *‘ of which all Europe rung from side to side.”’ 

An interesting spot is Poitiers, as our author justly remarks,—and perhaps 
there is not a spot in the known world, which, like it, can claim to have been 
the site of three sanguinary battles—battles, from each of which resulted im- 
portant consequences to Western Europe. It was at Poitiers that Clovis de- 
feated the Goths ; at Poitiers the most signal victory,—that which regained 
northern Europe from the Saracen voke, when Charles Martel drove back the 
advancing paynim, after a three days’ contest—was obtained ; and here Ed 

ward the Black Prince achieved his most splendid triumph. But even more 
splendid than the conquest was the conduct of the prince and his companion in 
arms. The generosity, the delicate courtesy, the actual kind heartedness of 
the victors on this occasion, forcibly prove that chivalry, so far from being ‘a 
| mere fanciful institution,” was a living, and influential principle. Many a 
battle both before and since, has exhibited the bold daring, and steadfast valour 
of the combatants of Poitiers; but never was mildness and gentleness, kind 





mo ue 
Folkestone Williams of that opinion, since it seems evidently alluded to j 
proceedings of the parli nt against the infamous Alice Perrers. —* 

On his return to England the Prince retired to Berkhampstead ; and after 
an interval of repose he was again enabled to embark with an army for the re- 
lief Thouars ; but the fleet was delayed so long by adverse weather that the 
time had passed and the army returned to England. : 

“ The prince could not hold up against such a blow to his hopes ; his illness 
increased ; and when he again partially recovered, he found the state of things 
in England so deplorable, that anxiety and vexation eventually accomplished 
what the disappointment of his hopes had begun. His sickness now rapidly 
advanced ; and avery interesting account of his last days is given by Mr 
Folkestone Williams, from a manuscript in the Harleian collection. On his 
death bed the prince displayed a spirit of contrition, and humble trast in the 
mercy of Heaven, and asking forgiveness of God and man. the flower of all 
chivalry, the illustrious Edward of Woodstock, breathed his last on Trinity 
Sunday, 1377. The aged father, from imbecility, was probably saved the acute 
sorrow of knowing the death of his illustrious first born; he did not, however 
long survive him, and his death bequeathed to the nation, the severe disadvan- 
“— of an infant king, and a turbulent regency. 

e life of the son and grandson of the two illustrious princes, whose career 
we have been contemplating, will follow, we understand, in the next volume - 
and as a good life of the unfortunate Richard of Bordeaux (unfortunate in his 
fame no less than in his career) is still wanting, we shall look forward with 
mach interest to it, as we think contemporary authorities will prove that unfor- 
tanate prince to have been far more “sinned against than sinning.” 

We are also promised a life of the only prince who can compete in military 
fame with the hero of this volume—Henry, the Victor of Agincourt; and from 
the interesting account which has been given of the Black Prince, we feel as- 
sured that the life of the successor, not only of his title, as Prince of Wales, 
but of his prowess, will farnish “ right pleasant” reading. 
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The result of the concessions made, of the system of conciliation pursued, 
of the gradual weakening of the executive power, of the frequent placing in 
the magistracy, men generally believed to be disaffected, and of the hesitation 
of the governor to put in force the recommendations of the Executive Council, 
consisting of men, as he acknowledges himself, (despatch 21st October, 1837,) 
‘of different origins, and of various shades of politica! opinions,” is plainly 
developed by the noble lord himself in his despatch of the 6th November. 
He says, 

‘Since the communications were written (i. e. the two former despatches) 
the p'ans and designs of the seditions have become much more apparent; and, 
I regret to say, that their efforts and activity are producing results, to arrest 
which requires the adoption of much more vigorous and decisive measures 
than it is within the power of the executive government to put in force ; large 
bodies of them are openly drilled in military tactics every Sunday in and near 
the city of Montreal ; and although no concealment is practised, no attempt is 
made by the civil authorities to put a stop to this treasonable practice, or to 
arrest and punish those engaged in them. ‘The reasons assigned for this want 
of energy in the discharge of a public duty are, first, the absence of sworn infor- 
mation to identify the parties ; and secondly, the want of a civil force sufficient 
to prevent these illegal assemblages, and to vindicate the law. In addition to 
these public drills, | am informed that there are daily drills going on of small 
bodies of men in private yards and inclosures, and that several French officers 
have recently been introduced into Montreal from the United States, for the 
purpose of giving instruction in military organization, about which they are 
now busily engaged.” 

Let it be remarked that on the 20th October the council recommended to 
Lord Gosford to enforce the oath of allegiance on all Canadian subjects, and 
to institute ‘an inquiry respecting aliens resident in the province, especially 
those that may be engaged in seditious practices,” but that his lordship thought 
fit to take “‘ further time for consideration on these points.” However, in, the 
de patch of the 6th November, he goes on to say, 


‘“‘T have used, and am still using, every endeavour to arrest the progress of 





anarchy and confusion that is spreading with great rapidity ; but I find the ord:- 
| nary powers of the executive quite insufficient for the purpose. I mentioned 
to your lordship, in my despatch of the Ist instant, that a meeting of the Six 
Counties had taken place on the 23d of October, at St. Charles, and I for- 





| consideration and sympathy for the vanquished—those genuine fruits of the | warded to you the resolutions then passed. I now enclose for your information 
chivalric principle— displayed so emphatically as in the tent of the victor on | the address to the Canadian people, which has been prepared and issued bya 
the evening of that eventful day. ; | committee named on that occasion. Since the meeting, the poison that the 
The marriage of the Black Prince with his second cousin, the “ fair maid of agiators have been so industriously scattering appears to have spread more 
| Kent," as she was originally called, followed on his return to England, and | extensively, and been doing its work with more rapidity and success than ever ; 
after residing some time on their estate at Berkhampstead, they set out for the | and in many of the counties in the district of Montreal a very large proportion 
| south of France, the prince having been appointed by his father ruler of the | of the rural population are in such a state that it is difficult say to what lengths 
| southern provinces ; and the court of the Black Prince became as distinguish- | they may not be urged to go.” 
ed for splendid magnificence, as that of the king in England The interval of 
repose was, however, short, for the death of John, King of France, ere long | g; 
was the signal for fresh hostilities. Here the same valour characterized the 


The governor then goes on in the same despatch to say that the object of the 
saffected leaders is by threats, intimidation, and violence to compel the 


Black Prince as in earlier days, and whether maintaining the cause of his old 
ally, anc now relation by marriage, John de Montfort, or the more questionable 


ever 

The truly chivalrous character of the Black Prince (as Mr. Folkestone Wil- 
liams justly remarks,) saw only in Don Pedro a fugitive monarch, unjustly 
deprived of his kingdom ; and as in his distress he had thought proper to ap- 
peal to him, this was not a seasun in which he could take cognizance of the 
| l-conduct which had been laid to his charge. 
But the cause of Don Pedro was bad: and we may well lament, not only 
| the disastrous results of the war undertaken to replace him on the throne, but 
that the victor of Cressy and Poitiers, and his gallant companions in arms, 
should have embarked in so objectionable an enterprise. The chivalrous cha- 
racter of the leader and his knights, was however illustriously maintained on 
the field of Najara; and when on the evening of the victory, in answer to the 





claim of Pedro the Cruel, his characteristic gallantry shone as brightly as | 


officers of the militia and the magistrates to throw up their commissions, and 
| promise to join the patriots; that they have succeeded in many instances ; 
that he and Sir John Colborne had applied to Sir Colin Campbell for additional 
military power, and that he has despatched the atiorney-general to Montreal, 

with instructions to use his utmost endeavours to maintain good order, to 
| punish those who ivfringed the law, to organize a sufficient police force in the 
| the city, and to deal according to law with foreign military officers engaged in 
treasonable practices ; that he has directed the clerks of the peace in the dis- 

tributed districts to call upon all magistrates who have not yet taken the 
oath of allegiance to her Majesty to do so, and to report those who do not. 
But he goes on justly to observe, 

But, after all, these measures will not put down the system of organization 
and arming that is now extensively going forward in the district of Montreal, 
nor will they prevent it from spreading into the other districts. Indeed the 
| Central Committee of Quebec, of which I spoke in a former communication, is 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


thanks of Pedro, he replied, ‘Sir, render your thanks to God, for to him alone | "°¥ — a one Sooo have age rng = —— a the same 
belongs the praise,” we may well regret that the bactle had not been fought for | Process of drilling and organization that is practised in Montrea 
g P ’ y g g ead 
worthier cause. | His lordship by this time appears to have opened his eyes to the fact, that the 
This was the last victory of the illustrious Black Prince in Spain. Af. | colony was in some danger, but still he thinks that if the home government 
ter waiting four months for the payment of his army, which has been brought | furnish him with the power of suspending the habeas ry ee and declaring 
at such great expense from beyond the Pyrenees, during which time pestilence | martial law over the whole or parts of the ~~. . e oe that the 
made great ravages among the troops already enfeebled by fatigue and un- | executive possesses these powers would probably produce such an effect on 
accustomed diet, the Prince, suffering from illness so severe, that the agency | the minds of the ill-disposed as to render it unnecessary to exert them.” He 
of poisnn was suspected—retraced his march. | farther acknowledges that the functions of the local government are nearly at a 
It was true that his success had beea most signal and complete, and yet it is | stand-still ; that neither the existing nor a new House of Assembly, would 
| doubtful whether the greatest reverse his arms could have met with, would | assist In removing the difficulties, and that either would rather augment his 
have placed him in a worse position than that in which he now found himself. | embarrassments The despatch ends with the most important fact of all, namely, 
There was, however, one source of consolation, and it was indeed great to | that the governor had made the discovery, which any one unblinded by political 
the Knight of the Fourteenth Century—he had never been defeated. prejudices might have made years before, of the real views of the disaffected. 
Returned to Bordeaux ere he had recovered his health and strength, the| «The grievances,” he says, “‘ which were at first put forward by the leaders 
Black Prince found himself attacked by Charles the Wise, who, in defiance of | of this party would seem to have been mere pretexts to clothe deeper and 
the treaty of Bretigny, again made war upon England. In this, the last strug- | darker designs. The mask has now been thrown aside, and the people are 
gle of the valiant prince, all his former high qualities were still observable. | excited to disaffection and rebellion by the most artful and unfounded misre- 
With Chandos, Knolles, Audley, and a valiant army, he passed from castle to presentations ; and even if all the demands of the Assembly were fully and 
castle, and from town to town, reducing each, and pressing onward, as though | immediately grented, they would, J begin to think, be insufficient to satisfy the 
indeed about to fulfil his threat of marching direct to Paris, with a company of | yiews of those whose evident aim is not to reform, but to destroy, the estab- 
sixty thousand men. The whole of this portion of his history will prove highly | lished government and British connection.” 
interesting to the general reader, since the exploits of the Black Prince, in the | His lordship might have added, that every concession which he and others 
popular histories of England, are seldom traced further than the battle of had made had not only gone to encourage scarcely disguised treason, but to 
Poitiers. furnish traitors with the power of carrying into effect their treacherous designs, 
It was during this campaign, that the gallant Sir John Chandos so highly dis- | ., diminish the just authority and capabilities of the executive government, and 
tinguished himself; but at the bridge of Lussac, this “ flower of Knighthood,” to discourage, terrify, and depress the loyal and well-affected ; so that at length, 
| received his death-wound | when rebellion did break out, he found the executive impotent, the magistrac 
| * God have mercy on his soul!” exclaims Froissart; “for never since a tainted with disaffection, or alarmed into mactivity, the courts of law overawed, 
hundred years, lived there among the English a braver, a more courteous, or | the loyal people of the province disgusted, and no force whatever existing in 
more bounteous knight.” | the state to repress insurrection, and maintain law and order, but a body of 
The lamentations pronounced by the chronicler of chivalry over the gallant | yaliant, well disciplined, and well commanded British soldiers, drawn princi- 
Chandos, was echoed, probably in almost similar words, by his gallant leader. pally from neighbouring colonies, and led by one of the wisest and most gallant 
Du Guesclin was now in the field; the provinces of Aquitaine in a state of | gentlemen that ever drew the sword, or used the pen, for the service of his 
revolt ; and the death of his mother, the excellent Philippa, and that of his | country. =— 
eldest son, added to the sorrows and anxieties of the Black Prince. Still,he| Henceforth we hope that we shall no more hear the word concession, in its 
fought on bravely, and only when so enfeebled by sickness as to be unable to | ordinary sense, used in the government of dor colonies—we mean concession 
rise from his bed, did he at length accede to the wishes of his friends, and re- | to clamour. Let jastice, moderation, and firmness, be the words employed— 
turn, as a last chance of health, to his native land. justice not alone to the loud-tongued agitator, the grievance-monger, whe 
There are few passages in our history more melancholy than the closing | covers his dark designs with unfounded complaints—but justice also to the 
scenes both of Edward III, and his son. The king, even at sixty, appears to peaceful, the loyal, and the contented; moderation to all men and in all mea- 
bave been a feeble old man ; and that his mind soon after became enfeebdled in | sures, in yielding as well as in refusing, in punishing as well as in encouraging ; 
an equal degree, there can be, we think, no doubt. We are happy to find Mr. | firmness in the execution of the laws, in resisting faction, in contemning abuse, 
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im rejecti just in supporting institutions Just 
cain of poration on can be discovered. Let us hear of these three qualities 
ignifying all our acts ; but ho more concession to outcry, no more conciliation 
traitors ; for by the concessions of a Whig government to a disaffected fac- 
tion, a state of peaceful tranquility, such as was depicted by M. Papineau's 
speech, which we have cited, has been changed into di-content, and —— 
bas been nourished into rebellion. The greatest statesman and warrior who 
bas lived in modern times—we might say, almost without fear of contradiction, 
who has ever lived—the Duke of Wellington, bas held up to the country, and 
to the world, through the whole course of his life, an example of the perfect 
conduct which is required to rule mankind for their own advantage. o man 
under a constitutional government has ever perhaps been entrusted with so 
much power as that great man hes exercised at different times, and what has 
been his conduct in wielding it! The claims of justice have never been 
rejected from whatsoever part they may have come, but unjust claims have 
never been able to stand for an hour before that mind which scems endowed 
with what we may call an instinct of truth ; clamour has broken from him like 
the spray of the billow, which might have dashed to pieces weaker things, 
when it strikes against a rock; in foam and emptiness. Moderation he ha, 
shown to all men : to the treacherons rulers of Spain, when in their meanness 
they did their best to frustrate his great designs for the deliverance of their 
country ; to his opponents in policy, to his conquered enemies. Firmness 
invincible, because founded in right and justice, has been the characteristic of ali 
his dealings, whether in the lines of Torres Vedras, or the heights of Waterloo, 
or in the equally gallant struggle for the maintenance of the British consti- 
tution. 

If the rulers of Canada, fortunately for themselves and their country, possess 
even in a minor degree the union of these three great qualities, which that 
extraordinary man has displayed through life in their fullest extent, Canada 
may remain attached to Great Britain, as her most important colony, for centu- 
ries tocome. But if they fail in any of these respects, the prognostication 
attributed to Lord Ashburton will be verrified by the result, and a country 
sincerely attached to Great Britain, and invaluable to her in many points of 
view, will be separated from her in less than twenty years. But it will be our 
own fault if it is so. 

It may be asked, why in an article of this kind, we have entered into a long 
statement of by-gone events, ripped up old grievances, and touched upon 
animosities of the past. We may be asked if we do so merely to revive a stale 
accusation against the Whig government, or to urge charges from long gone 
times against a nobleman who, however we may differ from him in political 
opinion, every one is ready to acknowledge as an amiable and excellent man 
by no means deficient in talent. 

It is for neither of these causes: it is simply because the present state of 
Canada rests upon the basis of those times ; because, although the events are 
past, the circumstances still exist ; because there is still a revolutionary faction 
and a loyal people in Canada, because there exists still a body of men whose 
designs are to separate that country from Great Britais, to overthrow existing 
institutions, and to establish a democracy instead; because they still cloke 
their proceedings with the same artifices, and have only extended their means 
of carrying them into execution; and moreover becayse, if the same course be 
pursued to Canada now which was pursued then, the result will be the same, 
with perhaps more disastrous consequences. It is for this reason that we point 
to the previous history of that colony as a warning which must be taken by 
all, except that class, of which it has been predicted, that you may ‘ bray them 
in a mortar and they will never be the wiser.” 

It is not indeed that we have the slightest fear that under the existing minis- 
try of this country such a consummation will take place ; quite on the con'rary, 
and more especially as a gentleman has lately been appoin ed, in consequence 
of the illness of the retiring Governor, who has already, in circumstances of 
very considerable difficulty, displayed those very qualities which we think the 
most necessary in the government of Canada. We know nothing personally 
of the political opinions of Sir Charles Metcalf, though we have heard that they 
are liberal even to an ultra degree; but, to say the truth, although persons 
who have strongly supported the conservative cause have decidedly the first 
claims upon a conservative government, all qualities of mind being equal, yet 
we care very little what are the political opinions of the gentleman sent to 
Canada, if he but possess the firmness, the sense of justice. and the moderation 
of which we have spoken, and if he make up his mind to use his own eyes, to 
consult his own judgment, and to consider fully the claims of both divisions of 
the colony with equity and impartiality. It 1s scarcely too much to say that 
the two provinces, of which the colony formerly consisted, have generally been 
ruled not only from but for Lower Canada, and that such can be the case no 
longer without infinite danger. It was in a great degree to remedy the evils 
of such a system that the union of the two provinces was advocated by many 
of the wisest men of all parties in the colony, and a few words may not be in- 
appropriate here regarding the circumstances under which that union took place, 
especially in reference to Upper Canada. 

After the insurrection had been suppressed, the general assembly of the 
upper province took into consideration the various evils under which it had long 
laboured, with a view of proposing some remedy to the imperial government 
The whole question was referred to a committee, which made a report to the 
House on the 8th February, 1838, and the Assembly formed thereon a series 
of resolutions, which were transmitted in an address to the Queen. The report 
and the resolutions were both framed before time had been allowed to the 
country to recover from the excitement of a recent rebellion, and while the 
House was yet glowing with a sense of the loyalty and devotion to Great Bri- 
tain which it, and the people of the province, had so signally and meritoriously 
displayed. It is not wonderful, therefore, that those documents contain some 
very severe strictures on the opposite party, and on all who were supposed to 
favour them, and also put forth some claims which the superior loyalty of the 
upper province might justify them in advancing, but which neither experience 
nor equity would permit the British government to accord. The resolutions 
strongly advocated the union of the two provinces, but in them certain arrange 
ments were required as necessary conditions, without which the union covld not 
prove beneficial to Upper Canada. In the first place they desired that a deci- 
ded majority in the legislature should be allotted to the upper province, although 
its population, at the time the report was made, amounted to 450,000 souls, 
while that of the lower province was reckoned at 600,000. They secondly 
required that the principles of the constitution, especially in the appointments 
of the legislative and executive councils, should be maintained inviolate. 
Thirdly, that every branch of the revenue should be placed under the con'rol 
of the legislature upon the same terms as in the provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Fourthly, that the seat of government should be established 
within the boundary of Upper Canada. Fifthly, that the English language 
should be used in the legislature, in courts of justice, and in all legal proceed- 
ings. Sixthly, they declared that for the encouragement of enterprise, the 
establishment of register offices were indispensable. 

The great object of several of those resolutions was in no degree concealed ; 
it was to swamp the influence of the Frence Canadians, and to hand over 
the predominance to the British settlers. Although the attainment 
of such a result may undoubtedly be desirable by the simple process 
of emigration and other natural causes, so that the colony may ultimately 
become truly, and fundamentally British, yet no one can doubt that to attempt 
to gain it by any oppressive and unequal proceedings would be repugnant to 
the whole spirit of British legislation, and by vitiating the course of equity, at 
the fountain head, would justify, if it did not produce, subsequent resistance. 
Bout there is no need of such a proceeding. That object will ultimately be 
obtained, as we have said, by natural causes; for it is shown that from the year 
1791 to the year 1838, the population of U per Canada has increased in the 
proportion of forty-five to one, while that of Lower Canada has only increased 
m the proportion of fourtoone. There is another reason however for saying 
that there is no need for such a proceeding ; for in the two provinces united 
there is a superiority in point of number on the part of the British population, 
and although the persons of British origin in Lower Canada may be so mingled 
with the population of French origin, as in many instances to neutralize their 
votes in questions where the interests or prejudices of the two races are in- 
volved, it must be reaollected that such is not the case in many places, and 
also that in general questions a great body of the French Canadians are loyal 
and attached to the British connexion. Nevertheless, though it would have 
been equally impolitic and unjust to seek by legislative means to depress the 
Canadians of French origin, yet it must not be forgotten that any acts which 
may tend to raise them above their natural position in the colony, to perpetuate 
their language, to uphold their institutions, and to maintain all those pecu- 
harities which separate them from the British colonists, always have been and 
always must be most impolitic and most ill-advised. In harmonizing the two 
races, not only should the natural course of events be suffered to operate, but 
every inducement should be given, and there are many which the executive 
and the imperial government can hold out, for the gradual ‘blending of the 
French with the English settlers. We know, historically, that the greatest 
impediment to the union of a conquered people with their conquerors has been 
found in the difference of their language, and it always has been a part of policy 
with great monarchs and statesmen to do away with that ever-present dis- 
tinction. Neither this nor any other measure of the kind can be effected by 
violence, nor with great rapidity ; but still it isan object that should be per- 
severing!y sought by every mild and gentle means. The late Lord Sydenham 
kept this object in view, and took the first steps towards it; but on many 
pomts he resisted the demands of the upper province, and, by his skilful man- 





+ pope parties, obtained large majorities in favour of the course he thought 
© persue. 

Few governments have been more politically skilful than that of Lord Syd- 
enham in Canada; true, it is a very different thing to be skilful and to be wise 
Nevertheless, we are ready to admit the skill on every point, and the wisdom 
on several ; though we not only doubt, but positively disbelieve, in the ex 
istence of those just and grand views of genera! polity, which only could rule 
Canada in such a manner as to meet the exigencies of the present tume without 
creating innumerable sources of evil for the future Besides, Lord Sydenham 
was constantly thwarted, and his measures curtailed of their fair proportions 
by the weakness of the home government. His depatches, many of which are 
masterpiecs of dip'omatic composition, and as much superior to those of Lord 
Durham as those of Lord Glenelg are superior to those of Lord John Russel, 
teem with remonstrances ineffective, and murmurings unattended to, and the 
most important half of his recommendations were not carried into effect, leav- 
ing matters for dispute and contest to his successors, which might easily have 
been removed during his government, had not the anthorities at home shown 
themselves equally inactive and careless 

The skill which we have mentioned was not only displayed in balancing 
party against party, and race against race, but man against man; and had 
his life and government been extended. he might have been enabled, by 
this course, to have obtained for his measures a fair trial, and pushed them 
to the utmost extreme. Now whether those measures would have been 
beneficial or destructive to Canada, whether the principles upon which they 
were founded were just or unjust, is another, a very different question—a 
question upon which a great portion of the Canadian people has expressed 
a deeided opision, and which is a matter of great doubt in this country. 
Suffice it that Lord Sydenham, to use the expression of Lord Gosford, * lib- 
eralized” all the institu'ions of Canada to a very extensive degree. He 
did not indeed begin so vehemently at first, and in his own recommenda 
tions, while the Bill of Union was under consideration, showed a degree of 
firmness in maintaining the constitution which none of his immediate pre- 
decessors had done. He resisted vigorously the efforts made by the demo- 
cratical party to render the legislative council elect:ve, maintained the ne- 
cessity of a money qua'ification, and only admitted the right of the mem- 
bers of the concil to resign, while he reserved to the executive the power of 
dismissing councillors, who, during a pericd of three years, might absent them- 
selves from the duties of their station. He gave litile encouragement at first 
to those persons who had taken an active part in inciting then fellow colonists 
to rebellion, but upon the whole, his government, notwithstanding the skill 
with which it was managed, and the just views which obtained upon many 
points, tended to diminish the power of the executive, to render it more imme- 
diately dependent upon the General Assembly of the colony, to give a pre- 
ponderance to the democratical principle, and to assimilate the institutions of 
Canada to those of the United States. 

Now upon such a course of policy we have in the commencement of this ar- 
ticle expressed a most decided opinion, to which we shall always adhere, and 
which we shall beg leave to reierate here, in somewhat different words, name- 
ly, ‘* that it 1s the duty of this country, and of every officer intrusted by it with 
the government of colonies, to the extent of his powers, to assimilate the insti- 
tutions of that colony over which he presides, as far ar circomstances admit, to 
the institutions of Great Britsin; and to encourage, in every respect, those 
feelings and habits of thought in the colony, which will make the colonists look 
upon it as a privilege rather than an inconveaience to remain attached to the 
mother country.” 

It was under extremely disadvantageous circumstances that Sir Charles Bagot 
undertook the government of Canada. and at the present moment,—though in 
a future article we shall undoubtedly recur to the investigation of what has ta- 
ken place during his rule,—we shall abstain as far as possible from entering into 
a detached examination of his act«, as the country is not yet fully in possession 
of all the motives which induced him to adopt the course he has pursued. He 
found the government committed to a certain line of policy; he found the tie 
between Great Britain and Canada narrowed to a spider's thread ; he found 
the executive, by the acts of his predecessors, stripped of all real power but that 
of appealing to the people of the colony in case its views did not meet those of 
the General Assembly. He found also the component parts of the Legislative 
Council such as he probably would not have chosen himself, and no means of 
modifying it according to his wishes, but the evidently unconstitutional display 
of an intention to swamp one branch of the constitution by the augmentation of 
another, or the slow process of time. He found a state of things, in short, all 
the tendencies of which were democratical, and a House of Representatives 
strongly opposed to the exertion, though perhaps not to the existence, of the 
monarchial principle. There were certain, great, and serious difficulties, that 
must be taken into considrration in viewing the conduct of the late governor- 
general. The alternative before him,—the only constitutional alternative,— 
was, opposed as he found himself at the very outset of his career by a demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Assembly, either to dissolve that body and ap- 
peal.to the loyalty of the people, or to receive those persons into his council 
whom the democratic majority sought to force upon him. The principle of the 
responsibility of his advisers to the people of the colony rather than to the 
home government had been conceded by his predecessors. !t was an estab- 
lished fact, which could not be done away with without risking a revolution, 
notwithstandizg all its inconveniencies. Canada, in short, had been rendered, 
befure his time, by a succession of governors, and mistakes, very nearly a sepa 
rate state, hooked on to Great Britain by the mere tie of a viceroy appointed by 
this country. What was to be done’ He could not declare his ministers irre- 
sponsible, he could not proceed with responsible ministers in direct opposition 
to the representatives of the people ; and yet the persons whom the majority 
wished to force into his councils were in some instances proclaimed traitors, in 
some instances those who, only through the lenity of the government, had es- 
caped from the charge of treason, which their acts well merited ; in all instan- 
ces, persons who had taken part in seditious proceedings and advocated more 
or less directly the separation of Canada from Great Briain. He had, we re- 
peat, but the choice of receiving these men into his councils, or dissolving the 
Assembly and appealing to the loyalty of the people. He chose the former 
course, and whether he was right or wrong in so doing, must entirely depend 
upon the probability which there existed at the time of obtaining, by an appeal 
to the people, the return of such an Assembly as would have maintained the 
exeutive power in the hands of persons undoubtedly loyal. 

We will acknowledge that we gurselves have no doubt that the result of such 
an appeal to the a made with a full declaration of the circumstances, 
with an assurance that no intention, was entertained by the government of in- 
fringing upon the concession of the responsibility of the ministers, and that the 
only view of the governor was to ascertain the real sense of the people,—we 
repeat, that had this been done, we entertain not the slightest doubt that the 
dissolution of the House of Assembly, and a new election, would have resulted 
in the return of a considerable majority of Canadian conservatives. 

Sir Charles Bagot, however, upon the spot judged differently. But we must 
recollect, that he was new to the colony, tnat he had scarcely had time to make 
himself acquainted with the general views and disposition of the people, that he 
was surrounded by persons embued with the principles of preceding governors, 
and that he had to deal with an assembly elected under very peculiar circum- 
stances, which he had not learned to manage with the dexterity which the lon- 
ger experience of Lord Sydenham enabled him to display. We cannot but feel 
that a mistake, even if it were committed under such circumstances, as we fee] 
inclined to believe it was, may be looked upon as much more pardonable than 
any of the many which preceded it in Canadian affairs. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults of that mistake may be very important. They may even, strange as it 
may seem, be productive of good by opening the eyes of many to the natural 
consequences of acts to which they have given their support, and by rousing 
into greater vigour the loyal inhabitants of the province in the approaching ge- 
neral election. Sir Charles Bagot, forced to choose between the two lines of 
policy which we have marked ou', decided upon accepting the personages whom 
the present House of Assembly sought to thrust into the council, amongst the 
most prominent of whom were Messrs. Hincks, Girouard, and Baldwin. All of 
these gentlemen were known or suspected, as well as Monsieur la Fontaine, 
another favourite of the House of Assembly, of favouring the late rebellion, and 
taking part in the sedition, if not the treason, which preceded the actual out- 
break. Two of those gentlemen had actually been branded by the government 
with the name of traitor, and it may easily be supposed what was the conster- 
nation and surprise of the great body of Canadian loyalists on seeing men to 
whom exile and imprisonment had very lately been considered as acts of mercy 
raised into the most responsible situations in the state. The indignation felt 
was natural, although the expression of that indignation was sometimes rash 
and intemperate. fo other instances, however, it was calm, though firm, and 
the loyalists of Canada may be assured that calmness and firmness with perse- 
verance and activity are the only means of bringing back a better state of things. 
Their own fate, and the continued attachment of the colony to Great Britain, 
now depends far more upon their own acts than upon the imperial government ; 
and it is but right that they should recollect that if they had returned an assem- 
bly of loyalists, the painful and dangerous alternative which lay before Sir 
Charles Bagot would not have been forced upon him. 

Before proceeding, however, we must give some extracts from various Cana- 
dian journals, to show the feelings which were excited by the determination of 
the Gooamnet The following are some resolutions passed at different public 
meetings on the occasion. 


“ Moved by Dr. Boyer, seconded by Dr. Austin :-— 








*“ That the present state of Canada is such as to excite j " 

Siti poeta sites gust ace 
c men who only five years since were 
to the British crown ; and at the somneatieh and disenissal adldan 
loyalists who within the same space of time, ne ee by arms, with the 
Semplonwam tine eanee nae fen © cae 
n, but 
colony they sought to wrest from Oe Ale lage wae ote 
“ Moved by William Lawson, Esq, seconded by Alexander Gordon, Eeq 

_ That it as the duty of every loyal subject to come forward at the mt 
time, and record his sentiments in the face of his country, so that if Great 
Britain be disposed to retrace the fatal steps which have been taken she may 
know on how much assistance she may reckon from the loyal inbabitants of 
Canada; and that, should Great Britain persevere in a course which history 
and expenence clearly prove to lead to separation, we may not have the 
reproach of apathetic indifference, or be chargeable with concealing our views, 
and thereby mislead the parent state; but that we may be enabled to say, im 
the fearful struggle which must then ensue, the crime is not ours, we pointed 
out the danger and the remedy, but both were disregarded : 

Again, at another meeting— 


“ Resolved, 1. That the union of the i 
’ provinces, the politice and r 
te re Longer and the politics and acts of the lato Lord han only * 
n a . 
mes — pt ope of the friends of republican government in 
“2. That in the opinion of this meeting, th 
. g, the recent changes in the govern- 
ment, and in the magistracy of the country, by which the rebels of 1887, and 
the advocates of extreme republicanism, of responsible government, and of the 
consequent separation of these colonies from Englend, have been entrusted 
with the legislative and executive authority, at the seat of government, and 


ie oe the whole province, are full of danger to the connexion with Great 
ritain. 


“3. That the un-British policy pursued by our late and 
has materially tended to weaken the attachment of thoe 
feeling and principle, are attached to the institutions 
policy which, while it never succeeds in 

ment inevitably tends to render the real f 
and disinterested in its support.” 


present government 
e who, from education, 
of the mother country; a 
aining over one enemy of the govern- 
iends of that government less ardent 


(To be continued next week ) 


PEEL AND GUIZOT. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 

Contemporaneously with Sir Robert in England, has Guizot been called to 
the head of administration in France. In both countries, and about the same 
time, a Conservative influence was raised to the ascendant. It is a matter of 
fact that the revolution which expelled Charles the Tenth from the French 
throne, was the precursor of the reform mania which almost wrecked tbe mon- 
archy of England. So great a convulsion could not have taken place in a 
country so near to us without producing a mighty effect upon our own. And 
the discontented Tories who sought to revenge the passing of the emancipation 
act by turning Sir Robert Peel out of office, saw the constitution taken to 
pieces, and lying in disjointed fragments before and around them, before their 
insane hostility to an individual yielded to their fears, and they felt the necessi- 
ty of an united effort for our common safety. In France no such salutary feel- 
ing prevailed, nor did there exist a party worthy of the name by whom the im- 
pulse which had been given to the revolutionary spirit could be resisted. ‘There 
was, however, ont man who was instead of sucha party. Lows Philippe, the 
king of the French, has indeed proved himself a sovereign worthy of the name, 
by tempering and managing the unruly elements with which he has had to deal, 
so that they balance or counteracted each other, until those who contemplated 
his advance to the regal dignity as a mere stage in the progress of democratic 
change were compelled to admit a sovereign will by which they were them- 
selves coerced, and to yield to the combinations of a sagacious policy, by which 
their violence was counteracted, and their stratagems defeated 

All this wes the more difficult while England was in the hands of the Whig- 





radical administration. Violent councils in the one country furnished a sort of 
point d’appui to violent councils in the other. Those who were for dismantlin 
the church and pulling down the monarchy in England must needs be senteded 


with great complacency by “ the friends of liberty” in France ; and nothing 
but the personal character of the French king, and that rare and most peculiar 
combination of powers which he possesses, and which constitutes him the 
Ulysses amongst the sovereigns of Europe, could have interposed any effectual 
obstacle to the violence of the faction by whom he was assailed ; and whose 
frantic folly would have driven any other man from the throne, while he in- 
volved his country in hostilities with all the surrounding nations 

We have neither space nor time to pursue in detail the conspiracies, the 
emeutes, all the various chances of administrations which have marked the his- 
tory of France during the last twelve years ; a country in which it may be traly 
said, that nothing has remained unchanged but the king. He has, in his own 














person, sustained the edifice of sovereignty, the single bulwark of social order. 
Faction after faction has been baffled, minister after minister bas been out-ma- 
neuvred and displaced, until he has at length found an associate in the cares 
of government in the person of Guizot, whose principles sre a pledge to 
France for the security of property acquired during and since the revolution ; 
and to Europe of those moderate councils which are the best guarantee of 
peace, while his genius and character are such as to commend him to the ad- 
miration and the confidence of that lettered class, whose influence hus been, of 
late years, so powerfully felt in the affairs of nations. 

In comparing, therefore, the prime minister of England with the prime mi- 
nister of France, we must consider that Sir Robert Peel stands alone. He 
came to the support of the monarchy in the hour of the greatest peril; and 
we owe our deliverance, under Providence, to the exercise of his great pow- 
ers, in relieving our financial difficulties, and enlarging and developing the na- 
tural resources, under circumstances which almost forbid the hope that the one 
could be obviated, or the other improved ; and this, with no assistance beyond 
a passive countenance from the sovereign, and with much of opposition, and 
notwithstanding much of alarm on the part of by far the most valuable portion 
of his supporters. In the case of Guizot, he has been, in the strictest sense 
of the word, the minister of the king. Whatever he has done, he has done 
as the representative of Louis Philippe. ‘The mind of that extraordinary man 
has shaped his policy and been embodied in his measures, Without him, in the 
political tornadoes which have agitated his country, he would be as a reed 
shaken by the wind. It is undoobtediy true that ten years of Whig misrule 
have taught the British people what they have to expect if a profligate cama- 
rilla, such as that from which we have been delivered, should again obtain 
possession of power; and this connection does silence the misgivings of many 
ardent Conservatives by whom the measures of tho premier would otherwise 
be opposed. The same effect has, in adegree, been produced in France by 
the convulsive struggles through which that country has passed, and the sove- 
reign of the barricades already begins to feel the rapid subsidence of the trou- 
bled waters. But not the less does it require the head serene above the storms, 
by which the unruly elements may be quelled; and we can imagine scarcely 
any event more portentous of general calamity than his sudden removal. Un- 
der such a man a minister such as Guizot is an inestimable benefit, not only to 
France but to the world. He resembles the lesser Ajax under the shield of 
his Telamonian brother, who enacted the “ warrior passing well”’ as long as he 
was thus protected. But the shelter of the “ clypei septemplicis orbem” was 
indispensable to give him either the position or the security by which he 
wonld be rendered useful. This position and this security the prime 
minister of England is indebted for, not to his sovereign or to his party, 
but to circumstances and to himself; circumstances which left the country 
without any resources but in his abilities, and in his vastness of know- 
ledge, combined with a practical acquaintance with public affairs, together 
with @ temper, a tact, a moderation and a firmness which have operated almost 
with the power of magic in re assuring the confidence, and retrieving the con- 
dition of an apparently exhausted empire. England was lying like a dis. 
mantied trank upon the waters when he assumed the helm of affairs. She is 
now with masts erect and spreading sails, floating im grandeur over the briny 
deep, and ready to catch the first favouring breeze by which she may make it 
manifest to the nations of the world that she has lost nothing of the vigour or 
the enterprise by which she was characterized, while she was regarded as the 
envy and admiration of the world 

Only let Sir Robert Peel bestow upon the moral condition of England the 
same enlarged consideration, which he has given to her social wants and her 
commercial interests, and no minister since the foundation of the monarchy will 
equal him in the benefits which he may confer upon bis country. But this is « 
part of our subject which we tuuch with pain. Enough, indeed, has not trans- 
pired to give us any certain grousds for apprehending such a departure from 
principles as should shake our confidence in the general soundness of the views 
of the premier respecting the religious waats of the empire, and the best mode 
in which they may be provided for. But we grieve to perceive a leaning, a» 
far, at least, as this country is concerned, to whig-radical projects and councils, 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. Let him be assured that no 
object will be gained by making bimeelf the mere movth-piece of Anthony 
Biake, in proclaiming himself the adherent of a system of national education, 
which can never answer any other purpose than that for which it was destined , 
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——e exaltation of popery, and the abasement of the Established Church 


in I . 

We could, if we pleased, or rather, if we deemed it at t expedient, 
turn every one of the positions which that premier assumed in his late advo- 
cacy of the national scheme ; but we forbear. We could not do so without 
damaging him as a minister, and at present we feel that to do so would be 
injurious. He must be at the head of any Conservative ministry that could be 
formed, and any ministry of a different character might prove our ruin. Let 
this truth be firmly fixed in the minds of those who would be touchy and restive 
with the premier. We recommend it to the special consideration of the Irish 
members who are bent upon forming what they call » party for Ireland. At 

t the Conservative members are in a minority for Ireland. Without the 
ig- Radicals they must app to a ter comparatively of but little 
moment. With them, they must lose their name and character for consis- 
tency, and do little damage to any one but themselves. We see no good in 
those petty and warpish displays of an impotent and irritated hostility by 
which Trial Conservatives have recently sought to distinguish themselves in 
the debate upon the education grant in the House of Commons, and which 
have bad no other effect than that of exhibiting them as impracticable bigots, 
who continued dark in the midst of surrounding illumination. Let them betake 
themselves to courses by which sound convictions may be impressed eo the 
public mind. Let them multiply the means by which the machinery and the in- 
fluences of the established Church may be brought to bear upon the constituen- 
cies of the empire. Let the true character of the system which they advocate 
be thus fully and fairly shown, and a growing opinion in its favour must be the 
result, which wonld speedily increase the number of its advocates in parliament, 
and to which the minister himself could not be insensible, no matter what might 
be his pred lections. 

If, as we believe, the national system be, in many places, but the conven eat 
cover for so many ribbon lodges, and if, no matter what the professed course 
of education in these schools, the pupils are trained in the principles of mas- 
ters who are possessed by an unconquerable antipathy to the British name, these 
are evils which must, sooner or later, be felt to be such ; and whenever the 
conviction becomes genera! that they are thus perverted, the remedy will be at 
hand. Let, therefore, the advocates of a better system address themselves to 
the exposure of such iniquities, wherever they may be found; and we pro- 
mise them that such exertions will tend more to the accomplishment of the 
object which they have at heart than any other course which they could pursue. 
Meanwhile, we take the liberty to tell the premier, whose great abilities and 
great services we have not been slow to acknowledge, that it is our deep con- 
viction that the power by whom he has been raised up to meet this critical 
emergency of his country, will not suffer him to proceed in courses by which the 
aul od being of this great empire would be so injuriously affected, as it 
smust be, if the countenance of government should continue to be given to the 
ptinciple of this pernicious education scheme. We tell him, if Ireland is to be 
separated fro the rest of the empire, upon such a subject, the union 1s already 
repealed, That great measure guarantied the identity of the Church Kstablish- 
ment in Great Britain end Ireland; and if a course be taken, in respect of the 
latter, which works ite separation in the mind of the minister, it will not be long | 
before it is followed by courses which lead to its separation on the part of the 





a 

mtrasted with the policy pursued towards Ireland, and the colonial estab- 
lishments of the British empire, we cannot regard without admiration the fol- 
jowing observations of the prime minister of France. He is defending his 
government from the charge of neglecting the religious interests of French | 
subjects in Syria -— 

“T proceed to Syria, another of the theatres, out of which arose the great 
quarrels of Jatter years. When the present ministry assumed the direction of 
affairs, the influence of France in Syria, was, I admit, considerably weakened. 
The preference which had been given to the interests of the Pacha of Egypt, 
at the expense of tho Christian population of Svria. excited, or was about to 
excite, an insurrection against him. This preference had materiaiy @fected the 
influence and the ame of France. We applied ourselves to re-establish our 
character—to regain our influence. We sought this end by private means and 
by our general course of policy, by services constantly rendered to the people ; 

_as well as by an indirect influence to their advantage, We succeeded. The 
Honourable Mr. Breze will bere nermit me to acquaint him with some circum- 
stances apd mention to him somo facts, with whicb he is unacquainted. 

Not only has France assumed her habits of continued protection and surety, | 
which she possessed for ages past—not only has she assumed them in all re- 
aspects, and at all points; she has extended them. Ail the religions establish- 
ments in Syria have received new grants. In the only college where the chil- 
dren of Syrian Christians receive their education, at Antourah, professorships 
have been founded by the government of the King. At Jerusalem a consulate | 
has been established. | 

Foars have been entertained in consequence of the appearance of an angli- | 

| 








ean bishop at Jerusalom. I was anxious to know if there was any foundation 
for these apprehensions, | have asked the opinions of the Catholic Bishops- 

of the Christain Chiefs of Syria and the Kast. ‘They have answered that this 
establishment caused them no apprehension—that all they asked of the Porte 
was liberty of conscience,—that they asked it for Protestants as well as for | 
Catholics,—that the presence of a Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem, far from | 
alarming thom, would perhaps be the means of connecting the Catholics more 
closely together, and strengthening the connection between them and France.”’ 

Now, in France there has been a formal separation between charch and state 
There is in that country, properly speaking, no established church, and yet 
a minister of state deems it an imperative duty to make extraordinary exer- 
tions for the purpose of securmg the moral and religious interests of 
French subjects in a country which does not acknowledge French rale.— 
Have we been similarly careful for the moral we'l being of British subjects in 
these extensive territories which have passed under the dominion of the British 
empire! 

In the following we have an apt exposition of whut may be called the moral 
destiny of Guizot, which was, and is, to assist in reducing France from its me- | 
teoric state to the condition of a fixed star, for which a place has been found in 
the commonwealth of nations 

** Bosides, gentlemen, we forget, or do not acknowledge, the conditions on 
which, at the present day, States acquire influence, dignity, and grandeur. We 
allow ourselves to be carried away by habits and maxims, which are out of 
season. france hae long existed in Europe in the position of a meteor—a burn- 
ing meteor—secking her place in the general system of European States. | 
ean understand this—it was natural—she was forced to it. France had to 
conquer a new social system, a new political position. There was no place 





ready to receive her; she had to make one. It was disputed her often with | 


injustice and imprudently. She has made a place for herself. She has con 
quered a social system, a political position. Europe has received her in the one 
and the other.” 

In thie great and good work, it cannot be denied that the French statesman 
ie powerfully aided by the fact that the British government is now in conserva- 
tive hands, and that Sir Robert Peel's cordial good wishes are with him in the 
arduous and delicate duties which he has to perform, and m which so manv 
perplexing interests are to be reconciled. Guizot must endeavour to satisfy the 
few, while he does not offend the million. He must endeavour to conciliate the 
princes of Europe, while yet he takes especial care not to ollend the prejudices 


of the French people. ‘There is a fierce anti-Anglican spirit which he must | 


either curb or divert: but he most do so in such a way as not to expore his 
government to shocks by which it miaht be subverted. Above all things, we 


would counsel him (if, indeed, our poor words might reach his ears) to be es 
pecially careful of the life of the great man by whom alone he can be sustained 
m power. Without Lovis Philippe, France would bo, this moment, vursning a 
course which must end either in her dismemberment or the subjugation of Ea 
rope. ‘That he lives, after the frequent and desperate attacks which have been | 
made upon him, is one of those marvels which lead almost re tubly to the 
cone!usion of a specially superintending Providence Already even the Athe 
ism of France has been startled by the conviction that he * bears a charmed 
life.” But no such idea should, for a moment, lull the minister mto a forget 
fulness of the dangers to which he ia expose d, or his own responsibility for his 
preservation. Withont doubt, the taking off of Louis Phi ppe would precede 


by but little time the fall of the minister, whose noble efforts for the establish 
ment of a wise and nghteous policy, by which the interests and the glory of 


France might be reconciled h the maintenance of peaceful relations with 
the Test of Euro; ©, must, m such an event, give place o the desperate propa 
gandiem which would lead to unre rsal war - _ hog 
The following are extracts from his address in the Chamber of Deputi 
which the vast iMportance of a conservative government in England in produ 4 
a happy re-adjastinent of our relations with France, is put bevond all doubt, by 
the language of the minister, who hesitates it to declare that he was and is pre- 


pared to receive from them propositions, which, from their |} edecessors, were 
sternly rejected 

I was very anxious—and this is one of the sbjeets for which the mimustry of 
which I have the honour to be a part, was formed. I was very anxious to re- 
establish friendly relations and good ur derstanding between France and Eng 
land. It was with this design—it was on the formal demand of the new Cabi- 
net, and after the refusal given to the preceding Cabinet, that I concluded the 
treaty of 20th December, 1842 : 
>. . . . . . . 


It is my duty to do full justice in this place to the ministers who pow govern 


Sl 





May 27, 





land. They have conducted the ne; in a spirit of moderation, of 
goad ill nd eqary, which hs greatly feitated them. 

Are our readers now prepared to admit that, _ the continuarce of this 
great man in power, depends much that concerns humanity and civilization— 
much which is calculated to avert the horrors of war, and contribute to the 
harmony of the world! ‘This can scarcely be denied; and as little can it 
be doubted that the existence of Sir Robert Peel's ministry is indispensable for 
the production of those happy results, and that his own personal safety ought 
to be an object of especial care to those who regard him as placed by Provi- 
dence in the lofty position in which he at present stands. We believe him to 
be a man, whose personal courage is as great as his political ability is un- 
doubted ; and that he regards with perfect scorn the attemp's or the machina- 
tions of incendiaries or fanatics which may be directed against his life. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the increase of danger to which he is exposed, 
from the late judicial decision, which may be said to have invested the most 
indefinite of all mental conditions with the privilege of taking away life with 
impunity. The monomaniac, it seems, cannot be reputed as a murderer ; 
and perfect sanity, upon every subyect but one, may be established to the 
conviction of a jury, while yet, a doubt upon that one will be deemed suffi- 
cient for sparing the life of the offender. Such isthe declared law. Such 
is the law as it was acted upon in the case of the late Mr. Drammond. For 
its complete consistency, it is only necessary that the onus should be thrown 
upon the parties prosecuting, of proving that every murderer is not mad ; as, 
in every case of murder, the presumption is infinitely reasonable of some 
species of monomania on the part of the perpetrator, which would be held 
to excuse the deed; for it might be plausibly argued that he must have 
been mad not to get a monomaniac to perpetrate it, or got up a plea of 
monomana to excuse it, when he could do so with so much ease. 

_ In proportion, therefore, as encouragement has been given by this late deci- 
sion, to attacks upon the life of Sir Robert Peel, should be the vigilance of the 
authorities to protect him against them. How this may best be done, they 
must be best informed. All we would say is, that it is most important it should 
be known that some such vigilance is used for his preservation. In the memoirs 
recently published by Gisquet, the distinguished superintendant of the French 
police, during the most troublesome period of the present reign, and by whom 
most of the conspiracies, both of the Carlists and the republicans, were detected 
and defeated, it 1s distinctly set forth that much of the personal safety of this 
active officer was owing to the perevasion that prevailed, that he never appeared 
in public without being adequately protected; and that the only thing which 
his enemies could calculate upon with perfect certainty in any attack upon his 
life was, that they themselves would be sacrificed if they made it. Most 
gladly would we have the persuasion propagated, that Sir Robert Peel never 
appeared in public without being surrounded by a body guard, of whose presence 
even he himself might be unconscious, while yet its known exertions might 
operate with a salutary alarm upon the profligate incendiaries, whether of 
chartism, or the anti-corn-law league, or any other denomination of publie dis- 
turbers, who deem his existence a stumbling-block to the accomplishment of 
their designs, and who would regard, with a fiendish joy, his removal, by any 
means, from the world. 

But our trast is in an overruling Providence. We cannot contemplate the 
progress of events without feeling impressed upon us the persuasion that they 
have been hitherto graciously ordered. May our statesmen feel these salutary 
truths as they — May their measures be shaped with a view to an accord- 
ance with those high designs for the accomplishment of which England has 
been raised up to the grand position which she at present maintains amongst 
the nations of the world. If this be so, the divine blessing will descend upon 
them ; if it be not so, the loss and the erime will be their own. ‘The designs 
of God will nct misearry, bat others will be raised vp who will “do all his 
pleasure.” 





SPAIN AND THE PYRENEES. 
BY LADY CHATTERTON.” 

Having been favoured with an early copy of this most attractive work, we 
congratulate ourselves on being enabled to present our readers with some first 
impressions of Lady Chatterton’s new and welcome volumes, recording the 
events of her recent tour in Spain andthe Pyrenees. The two copious volumes 
now lying before us attest her industry as well as talent, while their varied avd 
versatile contents must find a charm for every reader, wake a responsive 
touch of feeling from every heart.—London paper. 

“ July 19th.—We were up at five o'clock, and had the happiness to see the 
mountains perfectly distant, and a brilliant morning ; departure for Spain, of 
course, resolved on. I in a chaise A porteur, carried by two men, with two 
to relieve, for which we are to pay forty franes: the rest of the party mounted, 
and our guide, Benoit, carries on his horse a portmanteau, and various other 
things— provisions for the men, and a leathern wine bottle, to be used a |’Es- 
pagnolle—that is, to be held a certain distance from the mouth, and the stream 
of wine directed into the mouth, thus really ‘ making the throat a thoroughfare | 
for wine.’ \ 

“The ride up the valley was delightful ; woods, and mountains, known | 
before under the gloomy influence of mist and rain, now appeared in all their | 
beauty. We passed the Tour de Castel Bielle, standing out in its fine posi- 
tion, and J found that the ‘ porteurs’ kept up to the usual mountain pace, for in 
less than two hours we reached the point where the road to the Valée de Lys 
branches off, and we entered the Vallée of the Hospice—a valuable property 
of the Commune of Luchon 

* We soon reached the Cagot’s hut ; the Cagots seem to have ceased to be 
considered as a separate race—the on!y present distinction being their own 
inclination to remain in the mountains. The family occupying this hnt lost a 
remarkably fine young man, who was killed at Constantine, and their remain- | 
ing son has now been drawn in the conscription ; I saw the wife loading a hors« 
with wood, to sell at Luchon. 

** We continued to ascend, enjoying a good view, of which the Pic de Pecade, | 
not visible from Luchon, formed the great attraction: it is a complete sugar | 
loaf of smooth shist, and looks almost as if it had been chiselled. We now 
reached the forest of Charagan, growing very fine beech and fir, with other 
trees, and I saw a large cherry lately ent, which is a wood much esteemed for 
building 

‘Soon after leaving the forest, we reached the Hospice, having, by degrees, 
neared the great heights to which, for many days, we had looked forward with 
so much anxiety; behind us we saw the fine pasture height of Sombra-Bag- 
nieres, and could judge that the view from it must be very good, commanding 
all the heights; a visit to it might be combined with the expedition to the 
Valley du Lys. (Mem. for future travellers.) 

* The Hospice is a large, substantial house, for which a considerable rent i: 
paid ; the tenant is obliged to keep the road to the Port, from the Hospice in 
order, 2s it is called; and in winter, when he descends into the valley, must 
leave bread, wine, and firing in the house for the relief of any traveller who | 
may call. [tis a point of conscience, which is almost invariably observed, to | 
leave money equivalent to the quantity of provisions consumed 

* Another trait of honesty connected with this passage is the sacredness of | 
property left at the Port de Venasque. By law, the carriers do not cross the 
| frontier; the bales of goods are de posited at the Port, and there they often 
remain for the day and night, before being removed by the parties to whom 
they belong, and yet the plunder of a bale 1s a thing never heard of. And 
whence is this! Js it that scenes like these, that the sight of nature in its | 

ublimitvy, the awful terrors of the avalanche and storm in these high reg 








, have the power of elevating the mind, and rer dering it incapable of base and } 


sordid actions 
* A strong religious feeling, too, is connected with the pass: it has all been 
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“ The Pic de e, the highest point t 
finely before us. ‘It is not,” said our rg ‘ weer tea ae ee 
view from it is very fine ; the top, when clear of snow is covered AL 
The Montaignette lies in front of the pass, and amidst the snow which la: oat 
low the ~ around us, are four or five small lakes, all now unfroze ae 
one. T water over the snow at their edges, of a beautifal blue pwd, ar 

“We now had a proof of the intelligence of our horses in getting round 
projection in the path, a short, but nervous pass, covered with seer Af : 
fording a torrent with some difficulty, we came to so narrow and steep a me 
sage in the snow, that it was thought better to dismount : even on foot it ies 
a formidable business—a false step would have carried one to a great d oh, 
gry tt the rps lake, far, far below. ° “pth, 

*“ Nothing could exceed the desolation of the scene ; al 
getation gone—splintered rocks around us—and, below, hs Geony Wate las 
partly frozen, and fringed with snow. We reached the rock called * "Hom _ 
which serves in winter to mark the direction of the Hospice. It ap rons ype 
an immense depth below us, yet in winter, the guides glide from this to the 
bottom, over the snow, with great velocity, and in an incredibly short space of 
~ ; they direct and steady themselves with a pole, but it requires ach obi 
a 80; for once started, there is no stopping, and any blundering would be 

“We toiled on, the chairmen and horses astonishing us by thei 
steadiness. ‘At last, when all further advance iaaleed Veaeeediieiae gu plnet 
ed a projection, and, between its giant portals, saw the ‘ Port’ above us. The 
view here is too terrific to be picturesque ; but it is truly sublime - we looked 
back upon the track we had passed, and could scarcly comprehend how the 
journey had been accomplished. At a quarter to eleven, we reached the Por: 
de Venasque. Then, after all this upward toiling, we did not even attain a 
platform. No, the ridge passage through the narrow ‘ Port’ is not above a few 
feet level! And there we looked down—down both ways—there was no hel 
for it—no end to the apparent danger. Nothing would have induced me to re- 
turn the way we came, and yet on looking down the Spanish side, it appeared 
quite as bad. I could see nothing to prevent our slipping straight down into 
the deep ravine which separates the Port de Venasque fromthe most awful of 
savage Mountains—the snow clad, accursed, unclimbed, almost unlocked vu nag 
Maledetta. ™ 

* Itis the highest of the Pyrenees—the highest mountain in Spain or France ; 
and yet it does not show its head in, I believe, any of the distant views one 
gets of the Pyrenees. But there it was. We entered the Port, and though 
far distant, it suddefily appeared close before us. *‘ Port’ is the term used for 
all the numerous passes in the mountains between France and Spain: they are 
many of them, curious cuts in the gigantic wall of rock which separates the 
two countries, and at the Port de Venasque, so narrow is the opening, that a 
good pair of gates might serve as a barrier. " 

“ The Bréchede Roland is another of these ; and so exactly do they appear 
to have been cut, that I do not wonder the imaginative peasantry of these re- 
gions should have attributed that near Gavarnie to the sword of their great 
hero Roland. As we stvod in the Port de Venasqua, [ thought with pleasure 
on Ariosto’s beautiful description of Roland and the Paladin’s of ancient days. 
Indeed, it would appear as if he had the very spot, and scenery through which 
we had passed, in his mind, when he relates the wanderings of Bradamante ia 
search of the enchanter’s castle :— . 

‘ Pres la via per una stretta valle 
Con Brunello ora innanzi, ora alle spalle. 
Di monte in monte, e d’uno in altro bosco 
Giunsero, ove l’altezza di Pirene 
Pio dimostrar, se non é |’aer fosco, 
E Francia, e Spagna, e due diverse arene.’ 


“ The passage is about ten or twelve feet wide, between two rocks, which 
rise apparently about forty or fifty feet above it; the level is only a few feet ; 
we passed it, and were in Aragon. Here were lying some bales of wool, left 
by Spanish carriers, to be conveyed to Luchon. We arrived only just in time, 
for, fine as the day wes on the French side, the Maledetta was collecting 
clouds around it; we were so high that this Queen of the Pyrenees did not 
look to the advantage which she ought ; but still a fine object, and the view 
over her desolate territory is very impressive. The Maledetta, owing to fis- 
sures in the ice, is more dangerous of access, than difficult. We saw, round 
the summit, what appeared to be a road ; it isa chasm in the glacier. This 
chasm, according to Benoit, our guide, is 16 pans (10 2-9 feet) wide, ( pan is 
eight inches). 

‘“** Poor Pierre Barran !’ said our guide, as he saw me looking at those fear- 
ful clefts in the glaciers of the Maledetta: ‘I never see that spot without 
thinking of our good Pierre, who was the bravest and best guide in all the 
Hatites Pyrénées. It is now full twenty years ago, yet it seems only like yes- 
day. And his unfortunate son! I shall never forget the poor young man's 
sorrow. God grant none of us may see the like again !’ 

‘© What was it! What happened to him?’ we inquired 

‘““« Ah, it’s a sad story!’ said our guide; ‘and we had better get safe 
over all this snow, and down vonder scala, and reach the other side of the 
frozen lake, before we talk of anything so dreadful; for I would not answer 
for my own footsteps, much less for the ladies’, if I was thinking of Pierre 
Barran.’ 

“We went on ; and the way, indeed, soon became so difficult as to require 
all our attention. After descending the scala, and over, or rather through, an 
awful waterfall, we sat down under shade of some fine chesnut trees. It was 
now so hot that our thoughts reverted with great pleasure to the frozen regions 
through which we had passed, and I reminded our guide of his promise. 


FATE OF PIERRE BARRAN AND HIS SON. 

“* Pierre Barran,’ said he, ‘ was the bravest and most honest man I ever 
knew; indeed, there was never one like him, except his son—his only son, 
arles; and when any strangers wanted to go up to the Port in bad weather, 
or when there was great danger of avalanches, Pierre Barran was sure to be 
employed. 

* The father and son loved each other more than any two mortals I ever 
saw ; yet both were passionate, and I have seen them quarrel violently. Charles 
sometimes accused his father of being fool-hardy, a said he was sure that, 
sooner or later, he would come to some untimely end. Late in the autumn of 
1812, two gentlemen, engineers, came to Luchon, and inquired for a guide 
to the Maledetta. All the passes were covered with deep snow, and every one 
of us laughed at the idea of any man thinking of going even over the Port de 
Venasque, much less up the Maledetta, at such a time of the year. 

‘* However, Pierre Barran did not laugh; but when it was proposed to him, 
he gravely said he would go. Whereupon his son flew into a great passion, 
and said he might as well commit suicide at once; and he swore a solemn oath 
that nothing should tempt him up—no, not even as far as the Hospice. 

** Barran was very unhappy at his son's anger; but still, he had pledged his 
word to go with the gentlemen, and would not retract. It was the custom of 
both father and son to go and pray together every evening at the cross near 
Montauban church, but on the night before this dangerous expedition, neither 
of them were seen there. The next morning, at five o'clock, a neighbour who 
lived in the adjoining cottage overheard Barran saying to his soa—‘ Do not let 
us part in anger, my dear boy, for perhaps we may never meet again.’ 

‘If you think so, then, father, why do vou go! For my part, it seems 
downright madness.’ . 

“ At that Pierre got angry again, and went out without even wishing his 





| son good-byc 


“ The day had hardly dawned when Charles was seen walking up and down 
| before the cottage, in great agitation. ‘Oh, that I had not sworn that fearful 
oath !’ he said. * My poor father, I know he will perish, and I shall not be nesr 
to save him. Cursed be my folly!’ He was aware of his wickedness in having 





“onset te ’ t the bodies of those lost in th ssagve mav lie in hol 
ae 1. d ‘ as point d bane, * < it che ‘cide of beer ve che rani lake 3, ‘ean | been so violent, aud yet went on swearing still, and saying, “ And to think that 
le bodies of five men, who were carried away by an avalanche of snow, | 1 had not eve n his blessing “ee 
in attempting a passage during the winter. It was two months before the y {| «¢ All day Charles Barran was | ke one wild ; and when nig at ca ne on, the 
wore discovered. | gentlemen returned, but poor Barran was not with them ae had 
‘Our cortége stopped at the Hospice a few minutes; we walked forwards, | ZO on we I till they came to the lowest glacier you fp waledetts.—- 
about to penctrate amongst the great heights arouud us, and with a feeling of Phough he had , ceeded in getting the trave The grees a bono at tees. bi a- 
curiosity as to how we were to get on—a feeling destined to be far more | ble accident mts 1068 slipped, and he fell in ye ~~ = ~ pi ; — _ 
trongly excited. We had, from a height reached in a few minutes, to halloo | groans for a long time, but they had no means of ren os ae any assistance ; 
loudly before we « d move the main body, still lingering at the H pice | all they could do w as to hasten back, ant inform Fe! “ the sac vegpanssll : 
below u | +The moment Charles heard of it, he threw himself on the ground in de- 
‘And now our hard work began. We ascended by side of a torrent, | SP@t The neigl bours tried all they cou para him ; end yr eaid, per 
the young Pique, I fancy, forcing its passage through a bed of snow. Thé haps, after all, his father might not be dead, anc offered to go with him as soon 
s took ime y chair over the snow bridges, being, I conclude, a more | 4 morning dawned, and see if they could tt id him. 
Tac ve mod ng through the torrent - but this proceeding much “*The moment Charles heard me, he started up, and exclaimed, —_ 
ed my alarm, for I could not he Ip thinking how easily the fragile bridge give all I possess to any two who will go with me this very minute to the Ma- 
| might be carried into the valley below. We knew that part of the snow | ledetta!’ But none were found to venture 
bridge over the cascade in the Valley du Lys had been carried away the very} “* The impetuous young man would not wait; so he went alone, and none 
' night before we were there. We thus corkscrewed our way along, wondering | of us ever expected to s¢ e him again alive. However, next morning we went 
| by what miracle we were to get out ; for never did I see a passage, where the up to the Port, taking with us sopes, and irene, and everything necessary to re- 
effect of enclosure is so complete; even to the last quarter of an hour, the per. | Store animation, im case they had net perished. It was a rough _—s 
pendicuiar wall of rock seems to bar all further progess | more snow had fallen— and hone of us expected to return _ i = 
| “We continved our ascent, and reached a spot which, to my surprise, was | the Barrans were so much beloved that no one murmured, and we were a! 


only half way : I did not see how more than another hour could be required to 
| reach the summit which appeared so close. 





* The Pyrenees, with Excursions into Spain, by Lady Chatterton. 2 vols Sro 


| resigned to risk our lives for their sakes. It was past twelve when we reached 
the Port de Venasque, and we all looked with the greatest anxiety towards the 


| Fente. ~ 
| *Portunately the weather became a little clearer, yet I could see nothing 
‘ 
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istance ; but Jean fancied something black moved near the crevice, so 
ao wr on. Two hours more passed we could reach it, for the snow 
began to fall again right im our faces. Joseph fancied he heard a faint cry, as 


ached the fatal spot. 
wee They are both dead P cxclaimed Joseph. 
if from the glac'er.’ : 
«wre halloced as loud as ever we could, and a faint voice, that sounded like 
adistant echo of our own, was beard ; so on approaching, we saw Charles 
standing on a ledge of ice in the chasm below. We immediately let down to 
him some rope and a bottle of spirits. 

«* Let them down further,’ said he ; ‘I will go down for my father's body, 
if it is at the very bottom of the movatain !’ 

«So Charles fastened the ropes round his body, and we let him down foll 
twenty feet. He had tried to climb down, bat could only get part of the way ; 
and as we had promised to come, he resolved to wait. And so he had passed 
all the night half-way down that terrible place, clinging to a projecting bit of 
ice, not to save his own life, but that he might be alive in the morning when 
we came, to fetch up his father’s body 

+All night long,’ he afterwards said, ‘IT prayed to God that he would enable 
me to live till I saw my dear father’s body buried in our own church, and he 
bas heard my prayer. Oh, if we had both not been blinded with anger on that 
fatal night till we forgot to pray. "Twas the only time in our lives we did not 
ask God's blessings on our andertakings. and we have been fearfully punished.’ 

“ Well, we let » ston the ropes, but it was lo-g before Charles found the body, 
for poor Prerre bad fallen in some way further along the cleft ; and then Charles 
was so benumbed and exhausted he could not lift it for some time. Joseph 
offered to go down and help him, but Charles begged him not, as he was deter- 
mined no one should risk the danger but himself. At last, he succeeded in 
fastening the rope round his poor father, and we drew them both up 

“*Thank G d!’ said he, as they reached the light of day—* His name be 
praised '—my dear, dear father has a smile upon his countenance ?” 

«+ And so it was indeed ; he had never looked so peaceful before. Poor 
Charles fell into a faint, and it took some time to recover him; but at last we 
succeeded, and got as far as the Hospice that night. 

“+The next morning Charles was hardly alive, but implored us to hurry 
forwards. ‘If I cau only live to see him interred in our church, I shall die con- 
tent!’ 

“*God heard his prayer. We all reached Montauban by four o'clock that 
evening ; and the good curé and the greater part of the villagers met us, and 
the mournful ceremony was performed. 

“* But Charles Barran never spoke again ; as soon as the body was placed 
in the earth, he fell down senseless on the spot, and two days afterwards was 
buried in the same grave. 

“*Ard ever since, when any dear friends quarrel, or any of us are going 
to part in anger, we always remember poor Pierre Barran and his unfortunate 
son.’ 


‘ But I am sure I heard a cry 





“| will now return to our expedition by the Port de Venasque, from which 
I made thix long digression, and thus anticipated our arrival in southern regions, 
after the toils of snow-paths, and all the difficulties of our route. As we looked 
from the ‘ Port’ towards the noble chain of mountains before us, Benoit told us 
that the highest point is the Maledetta; the next, the Pic de Natou, lying more 
to the south; on the right, the Pic de Perigeo ; and at the extremity, the Pic 
de Paderme. On the left is the Forcanada, and then the fine Pic de Pomero, 
little inferior to the Maledetta, and which afterwards, as we descended the 
Vallée d’Artiga de Lin, was so fine an object. 

“We descended on the Spanish side, which, though steep, is much less 
formidable, and arrived at our resting-place, where the men and horses were 
to feed, at three quarters after eleven. Here we thought our troubles ended ; 
but we were mistaken. Below us lay a wild valley, on the left of the Male 
detta ; but it was not our road—it leads to the town of Venasque. Attwenty 
minutes after twelve we again started, and, after occasional ascents and des- 
cents, found ourselves mounting to reach a bed of snow above us, over 
which, some time before, we had seen some Spanish mules toiling, though we 
little thought then we shou d have to follow their example; but so it was 
We had to pass the Pecade, which separates Aragon from Catalonia. At the 
comme cement of the val ey below us we saw the cascade, which loses itself 
in the Trou de Tavreau, or To-on, and which, after having passed under a 
part of the range, reappears, as itis said, in the wood of the Pomero, at what 
is called the source of the Garonne. Our guide told us the connexion has been 
verified by means of saw-dust thrown in at the fall. To descend to the cas- 
cade and return, would have occupied two additional hours; with six hours 
still before us we were obliged to give it up. 

“ We continued to ascend, and found ourselves at last higher than the Port 
de Venasque ; we passed, on our left the path which leads to the Port de Pe- 
cade, and which would have been our way had we returned to Luchon; the 
view of the Maledetta, which we had hitherto enjoyed, was now shut out by a 
projection of the ridge, and we saw her no more; but a new view opened 
upon us—that of the summits of the eastern Pyrenees ; a vast number of py- 
ramidal points, all partially streaked with snow, and one of much greater ele- 
vation than the rest ; it is curious, from the number of heights, and the simi- 
larity of their shape. 

“ We passed a circular pile of stones—the division between the two pro 
vinces of Aragon and Cat:jonia. We now entered Catalonia, and reached 
the ruins of some huts, where troops were stationed during the war ” 

[We add for the pleasure of our readers a delightful Tradition of the Vale 
of Aran ] 

ALPHONSO AND CATERINA. 

“Ingthe year 1198, Comte Bernard of Comminges, accompanied by his only 
daugh’er, passed through this va ley, and was nobly entertained by the princi- 
ple inhabitants of Villa Hermosa 

“ The young heiress was betrothed to Alphonso, King of Aragon, who was 
one of the most accomplished and handsome princes of the age—at least, ru- 
mour described him as such; bit the beautiful Caterina had never seen him, 
and, therefore, as she journeyed towards his court, a thousand fears and appre- 
hensions caused her to tremble, and she gladly seized an opportunity to delay 
the journey. Her father ws obliged to use the utmost persuasion to urge 
her forward ; yet he was by no means a harsh parent, and, unlike most fathers 
of those times, he had himself +uperi tended her education, and always treated 
her as a friend and companion ; and now he endeavoured, by every tender en- 
dearment, to cheer and support her drooping spirits. 

“*My darling, vob! child,’ said he, as they s'ood on the balcony of the 
castle «t Villa Herm sa, while a bright moon illuminated the scene below— 
‘You have, | well know, sacrificed the dearest wishes of your heart for the 
good of your country; it has been, certainly, a great trial, but God wil! re- 
ward your unselfish conduct.’ 

“*]T want no other reward than your approbation,’ replied his daughter ; 
‘that look of deep affection quite compensates for what I have suffered. Af 
ter all, too, what a foolish fancy mine was!’ she continued, blushing deeply ; 
‘but indeed [ knew not that +tranger-minstrel had made such a deep im- 
pression on my heart till you announced the King uf Aragon’s proposals ; then, 
indeed, I felt but I will never think of him more,’ she added, with a sigh 

** Dearest child, I well knew your feelings : | was aware that such noble 
sentiments as breathed in the poetry sung by the Spanish minstrel were well 
calculated to fascinate the pre taste of my darling girl, and had I been blessed 
with a son, or were France more kindly affected towards my people, | would 
never have demanded the sacrifice of your affections, but allowed you to dre*m 
in peace of the gentle poet, even though my fears had been confirmed, that 
his rank in life was far too humble ever to aspire to my child.’ 

“*Nor would he ever, | am certain,’ said she; ‘for, if you recollect his 
song, 1! only spoke of hopeless love, of the ennobling effect of deep affection 
when there was no prospect of its ever being returned.’ 

***T well remember it, my child. but indeed we must both try to forget the 
handsome minstrel. You have declared thet the consciousness of acting for 





the g of our dear vassals has been sufficient reward, and this conviction 
Must support you, even should the King, your husband, not prove so worthy 
Or agreeable as fame ceclares himto be And now go to rest, darling, for we 


have promised to honour the good Abbot of Mitz-Aran by break fasting in his 
old mouastery, and after that, our journey 's long : 


l atthe end of the day we shall then reach St. Liestra, the place 


where | King has appointed to meet us,’ thought Caterina, as she retired to 
est 

** Poor Caterina tried hard to occupy her thoughts with her royal bride 
groon t tradition says, that in her dreams that night she saw the nameless 
mins're! who had appeered, a year before, at her father's court at Communges ; 
and th ext morning it was with a heavy heart that she pursued her way. 

‘ ght they reached St. Liestra, but the King was not there; he 
ser’ ed, a numerous retinve and a splendid litter to convey her to Sara 
Qiiss was a great relief to Caterina ; and as she retired to her room, she 
Te joie think that sleep might once more give her the bliss of such dreams 
as h ed her pillow the night before, without a crime. 

‘ s it was this thought that mspired them, but certainly on that night 
the ' n minstrel appeared to her again, and his songs were more beati- 
fu * appearance more fascinating, than ever. 

‘ xt morning, the Count begged her to hasten as much as possible, 
ast © expected at Saragossa at noon 


s obeyed with a heavy heart, and, attired in her most costly robes, 











entered the royal litter ; but it wee near evening when they reached the splen. 
= my of Aragon, and Caterina became so agitated, she could scarcely see 
ything. 

“ But what is this '—a well-known voice greets her ear. 
the minstrel * 
mantle. 

“* A thousand welcomes, fairest Princess,’ he says—‘in the King’s name, 


Can it be that of 
Yes ; he stands by her side, attired in his simple blue velvet 


| I bid thee welcome, and have his orders to conduct thee to his presence.’ 


‘Caterina trembled more than ever; for it was very strange the king should 
have chosen a person of his low rank to greet her, and it seemed cruel in the 
minstrel thus to intrude. And now he takes her hand, and presses it to his 
lips. She was almost disposed to be angry, and she scarcely dared to look at 


oo | and yet she could not help wishing that fate had given her such a hus- 
and. 


Come, fairest of mortals, the banquet waits, and the nobles are impatient 
to do homage to their beautiful Queen.’ 

“They enter the gorgeous chamber, and the minstre! conducts her to a 
splendid throne. There he casts off his simple attire, and stands before the 
astonished Caterina arrayed in royal splendour Show's of * Long live our 
gracious King Alphonso, and his lovely Queen !’ echo through the lofty halls. 
It was the King himself, who, disguised as a simple minstrel, had won the 
heart of his bride. 

“* Pardon me!’ he exclaimed, ‘ adored Princess, for deceiving you 

“*Nay, it was my doing,’ interrepted the Count of Comminges : ‘ I wished 
to try if my daughter was worthy of the devoted affection of such a prince, 
aud whether she would sacrifice her own inclinations to the good of her people. 
I am now satisfied The dearest wish of my heart is accomplished ; and may 
God shower down his choicest blessings on your heads.’ 

“The marriage ceremony was performed, and Alphonso and Caterina 
reigned long and happily over the united states of Aragon and Comminges.” 
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We this day close our extract on the subject of the main features of the 
policy pursued by the prime ministers of England and France, Sir Robert Pret 
and M. Gurzor. The part we now give has chiefly reference to that of M. 
Gvuizor—and we cannot take our leave of the subject, without expressing the 
high gratification we fee!, at the contemplation of the pacific attitude, the rela- 
tions between the two countries have assumed, under the wise controul of that 
statesman and a conservative ministry in England. 
of things, a sure guarantee of the long continuance of the peace of the world, 
and a pleasing tribute to the enlightened spirit of the age, which teaches those 
to whom the destinies of nations are confided, that true greatness secks its 
aliment beneath the shelter of the olive branch, and not on the blooly scene 
of military success. The task of Sir Ronert Peet was comparatively 


We see, in such a state 


easy, for the wishes and feelings of the people of England were all 
with him in the attainment of the end he had in view; but with M. 
Guizor the case was widely different. The people of France had been 
lashed up into a kind of martial phrenzy by the policy of his predecessor, 
and susceptible as they are and led away by first impressions, it was no easy 
matter to bring them back to a more rational view of their true interests and 
those of humanity, by the slow process of argument or the pleadings of reason 
and common sense. The irritated feeling growing out of the Syrian question, 
had scarcely been made to subside, when a new difficulty sprang up between 
the two nations on the subject of the treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade. In truth, it should have been no difficulty at ail, for France had been 
as eager as any in pursuit of the policy, of which the treaties in question sought 
the enforcement, but some how or the other,—we scarce know how—the 
question of the Right of Search, became mixed up with the Treaties, and 
popular prejudice was again evoked.—Stifled however, as it now is, by the 
wiser impulses given to it by M. Gurzor, we may reasonably cherish the hope 
that henceforward the two nations will proceed harmoniously in pursuit of 
those objects of universal improvement, to which the prominent place they fil 
among the nations of the earth, more especially calls them. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Adolfo Wilkmers, not before heard of in this country, and of whose extraor- 
dinary talents as a pianist we made mention in our columns of last Saturday, 
having created so great a sensation at Hamburgh, has since performed at the 
concert of the Conservatoire at Paris, where he caused even a greater fureur. 
The matchless playing of Dreyschock still ringing in the ears of our Parisian 
neighbours, Wilkmers had 4 difficult task to perform. He, however, came off 
most brilliantly. He played aserenade with the left hand alone, in which he 
succeeded completely to produce at once a distinct and charming melody, an 
arpeggio accompaniment, and a strong bass. His success was overwhelming 

The celebrated Madame Rossi, so long the idol of the Opera Comique, is 
engaged at the Teatro Regio do San Carlo, at Lisbon. 

Tamburini, previous to his visiting Madrid, will give concerts at Strasbourg, 
Dijon, Lyons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. 

Promenade concerts a /a Musard have been established at Cadiz 

M. Scribe, the well-known French dramatic author, is seriously ill ; too much 
arduous work is said to be the cause of the alteration in the health of this 
pro ific writer. 

Much curiosity is excited relative to the Russian family Kantrowiez, who 
make their début in this country at Coven: Garden Theatre on Monday next. 

The ladies patronesses of Almack’s have, in consequence of the dem se of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, postponed the commencement of these 
aristocratic assemblies till the 10th of May. On dit that M. Collinet, according 
to former custom, is to direct the orchestra for the first series. 

The prize offered by the Glee Club for the best approved glee was awarded 
at the meeting, on Saturday, to Mr. James Elliott, secretary to the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen's Catch Club. The three other compositions which had been 
sent in were spoken of in the highest terms 

An Italian journal states that Leon Pillett, the director of the Grand Opera, 
has again written to Meyerbeer for the partition of his long-expected opera, 
“The Prophet,” but that he has met with a positive refusal. Whereupon 
Scribe was called upon to write a libretto with all possible speed —* Don Se- 
bastiano di Braganza,” for Donizetti. The first act, with the ink scarcely dry, 
was dispatched to Vienna ; the second followed fifteen days after, and by the 
next post the first act was returned with the music complete! This is, indeed 
writing by steam. 

The King of Pruss'a has presented to Meverbeer, the composer, the Prus 
sian gold medal awarded by the crown to individuals who have distinguished 
themselves iu the arts and sciences. 

Lanner, the popular composer of waltzes, many of which have become last- 
ing favourites in this country, died recently at Vienna, at the age of 41 years 

The Grand Military Drama of the Affghan War proves mightily attractive 
at Astley’s Amphitheatre. The getting up of the spectacle reflects the highest 
credit on the taste and ingenuity of the manager 

Fanny Elssler, accompanied by Monseiur Sylvain, performed two nights at 
the Bath and Birmingham Theatres, last week. At the former theatre the 
receipts, (from the prices being double,) amounted to the sum of £270 though 
the usual attendance of the season has been miserably unremunerating to the 
manager. At Birmingham her attraction was still greater—£340 having been 
received at the doors. Apr. 29 

Balfe’s new opera “* Le Puits d'Amour” has made a most successful debut 
at the Opera Comique ‘ Of the music,” says Ga ignani, ‘not a bar—not a 
note, should be changed or abridged ; it every where displays the master mind 
of a genuine musician, whose taste and skill has been formed in the best school 
of the art.” The action of the opera 18 jaid in London—not London as it ex- 
ists at the present day, under Queen Victoria, but as it stood in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the reign of one of the Edwards. The plot is a prety faneiful legend, as 
may be gathered from the following ovtline:—King Edward, who has just 
been married by proxy, determines, before taking leave of a bachelor's life, 
to give a farewell banquet to the companions of his former pleasures. A 
subterranean apartment, fitted up with great magnificence, the scene of the 
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royal revels, communicates with the “ Puits d’Amoar,” i 

been so contrived in the eockanted well that an person pwede bes me 
lessly into it is safely received at the bottom e king allows no one to share 
these mysterious pleasures who has not offered 'o sacrifice his life by plunging in- 
to the well,ignorant of course that he ean do go in pervect safety. Lord Clarendon 
has offered to give ‘his proof and preparations are made to receive hun, but Geral- 
dine, the herome, a young Irish girl, takes his place, on finding that she has been 
deserted by her lover, Lord Salisbury,who won her as a sailor in disguise. Stunned 
by the fall, Geraldine awakes, as she thinks, in the other world, and the King 
and his nobles disguiso themselves as demons to keep up her dslasion. She 
is rescued from this dangerous situation by Lord Salisbury communicating the 
secret of the well to the Sherif of London, and the latter, accompanied by his 
posse, penetrate into the banqueting hall, and seize the King, believing him 
to be an impostor, of whom they are in search. The story ends with @ mar- 
riage between the Ear! of Salisbury and Geraldine, the reform of the King, 

and the demolition of the * Puits d'Amour’ A correspondent writes ;—* Balfe’s 
score does him infimite credit, and the way the vocal part is treated shows him 
to be an accoinplished singer himself. "The orchestral accompaniments are 
perfectly overflowing with melody. He should be complimented on several of 
the codas to the air and duets, the e'ernal passage from the subdominant to the 
dominant and tonic, which has been hitherto considered as the sine qua non of 
all windings up, was dispensed with, and the concluding bars were based on 
chords not so easy of imitation, The concerted pieces were treated in a most 
masterly manner, and the choruses, written in four distinct parts, and well 
developed, place the opera among the best productions of the present day.” 








Che Drama, 


Park Theatre.—“ The Hunchback and Merchant of Venice."—Sheridan 
Knowles is now suffering from the enthusiastic and warm hearted geal of hie 
friends. His plays no longer excite the same interest in the public mind, which 
attended their first representation, and the bitter curse of having his genius 
originally over rated, has ended, as it invariably will do, in not allowing him 
half the merit he really possesses. Knowles deserves a better fate ; hehasa 
generous, liberal spirit, and we sincerely hope that the fortunes of many of the 
older poets, whose writings he has so closely imitated, wil! not fall to bis lot — 
The play of **The Hunchback” will, however, always continue; what is 
termed a stock play, as long as there are candidates for the histrionic art. We 
have Master Wa'ter and Sir Thomas Clifford on one side, and the powerfully 
drawn character of Julia on the other; each of them calculated to tempt the 
ambition of a novice, and each capable of producing great dramatic effects. 

Mr H. P. Grattan selected this play for hs second appearance before a New 
York audience ; he was not greeted by so full a house as he shou'd have been, 
when we take into consideration the favourable impression he made in Ham- 
let. He evidently, on this occasion’ was not free from the ‘ nervous fears that 
hold the mind in bondage,’ when risking for the first time, a well earned repu- 
tation on foreign shores) Whatever may be the faults of our audience, we can 
never accuse them of a want of liberality and courtesy to the stranger, and 
this fact was fully demonstrated by the cordial reception given to Mr. Grattan. 
The play was in parts admirably acted—we had Me. Abbott in his original 
character of Modus, and Mr Placide as Fathom ; Mrs. Hunt, who played Julia, 
is making great advances in public favour; but she should attend more to the 
modulation of her voice, and avoid, we mean it not in an offensive sense, a pert- 
ness of manner unbecoming the higher walks of the drama. We have seldom 
seen Miss Buloid to more advantage 

Mr. Gratton made his last bow to the public on Tuesday evening, which 
was appropriated for his benefit, in the character of Shylock in “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” a play possessing the highest attributes of poetry, and @ 
keen insight into the human heart. Shakspeare’s characters have been inge- 
n ously compared to watches with crystalline plates and cases, which, while 
they point out the hours as correctly as other watches, enable us at the same 
The 


varieties of Shakspeare are in‘erminable; he had the capacity of transport- 


time to perceive the inward springs whereby all this is accompliched 


ing himself so completely into every situation, as to be at once the re- 

presentative of the whole human race; he had the power of endowing 
the creatures of his imagination with such self-existent energy, that they in- 
variably act according to the general rules of nature. In © The Merchant of 
Venice,” look at the refinement and developement of charactes in all the lead- 
ing personages of the play. Shylock is one of the most inconceivable master 
pieces ever Shakspeare himself has given to the world; he possesses a deter- 
minate and original individuality, and yet there is the touch of Judaism in every 
thing he says or does; he is a man of no common mind, he thinks and thinks 
deeply ; he is keenly susceptivnle upon every pomt connected with his 
mortifications 
principal spring of 
for the low, because 
An actor who succeeds in Shylock 


faith, and the desire of revenging the oppressions and 


heaped upon his tribe is, next to avarice, his 


action He affects 
he hopes it will lead to his revenge. 


the most profound reverence 


may lovok upon i', therefore, asa glorious achievement , we hear of Macklin 
and we have recollections of Kean, but we may be permitted to say that Mr. 
Grattan did not quite come up to our expectations; he was too rapid in hie 
delivery, and not sufficiently deliberative in arriving at his conclusions. It 
would be unjust, however, to point out faults where there were many beantios ; 
and his performance was singularly marred by an extraordinary circumstance in 
the 4th act. The action of the scene was frequently interrupted by Mr. Bellamy 
He is « gentleman, we understand, of 
a severe horaseness has pursued him durmg the greater 


who appeared as the Doge of Venice 
great respectability 
part of the season, and we heard it suggested that anxiety of mind produced 
We shall be glad to see him restored to his voice and 


his professional avocations 


a moment's aberration 


The Park Theatre seems to exercise magnetic influence up the powers 
of Mr. Booth ; he has re-appeared on these boards in the character of Richard, 
in which he has maintained a proud superiority over all competitors, 


Bowery Theatre.—ihis theatre has been filled nightly during the week— 
Mrs. Shaw, whose delightful acting has created ‘or ber so many admirers, form- 
ing the chief attraction, Although much has been said, and justly too, concern- 
ing the performances of thie lady, we apprehend there are hoo lreds who 
are capable of understanding and appreciating a piece of really good acting to 
whom her merits remain unknown. For ourselves, we consider her one of the 
best actresses at present in the -ountry, and in many instances, she bears off the 
palm from (hose who enjoy a more heralded reputation 

I: is in portray ng the deepest fecling that Mrs. Shaw is preeminently suc- 
cessful; whether it be of love, hatred, or revenge, she ™ ©4 vally happy, and 
the perfect abandonmont with which she gives beree'f up to the part 
so identifies her with the charscter, that art is apparently lost in its ap- 
proach to nature. Her performance of the Countess on Wednesday evening, 
in the beautiful play of * Love,” was one of her happiest efforts , the straggle 
between her pride of birth, and the intensity of her affection for the serf Huon, 
which results in the victory of the latter, betrayed talents of no ordinary de- 
scription, and from the sympathy evinced by the audience, it was obvious how 
completely the subyect had been brought hume to thew own feelings 


Chatham Theatre. —Mr. Hill, the evccessfal delineator of Yankee characters, 
has been performing a round of his favoarite parts in which he has justly ac- 
quired so much reputation. We are inclined to think there is more difficulty 
in portraying these characters than would at first sight strike the eye —we often 
see them attempted but with nothing bordering on success. The legitimate 
“ Yankee” is decidely a character, and to portray him as he really is, requires 
as mach study and observation as any other character that could be named. — 
The quick humour that pervades all his actions; his keen sense of the ridiex- 
lous; his watchfalness to turn matters to his own advan'age evince A quickness 
of perception, knowledge, and foresight which \s most remarkable. Mr. Hill in 
the part of Jedediah Homebred exhibits ail this, and he may with justice be 
considered its true delmeator 

The grand Dramatic Spectacle of “Isaac Ahasuervs,” or the “ Wandering 
Jew,” brought out this week, is exciting much attention. 
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TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 
CHAP. XIX.—THE QUARREL, 


While I stood gazing at the uncouth and ragged figure, she pushed rudely 
past, and, chouidg the door behind her, asked in a low whisper, ‘are ye 
alone 1’ and then. without waiting for a reply, threw back the tattered bonnet 
that covered her head, and, removing a wig of long black hair, stared stead- 

’ Be povkuew me now 1’ said the hag, in a voice of almost menacing eager- 


ne What cried I, in amazement, ‘it surely cannot be—Darby, is this really 

‘ou!’ 
4 ‘Ye may well say it,’ replied he bitterly. ‘Ye had time enough to forget 
me since we met last; and ‘tis thinking twice your grand friends the officers 
would be before they'd put their necks where mine is now to see you. Read 
that’—as he spoke he threw a ragged and torn piece of printed paper on the 
table—‘ read that ; and you'll see there's five hundred pounds of blood money 
to the man that takes me. Ay, and bere [ stand this minit in the king's bar- 
rack, and walked fifty-four miles this blessed day just to see you and speak to 
you once more. Well, well,’ he turned away his head while he said this, and 
wiping 4 starting tear from his red eye-ball, he added—* Master Tom, "tis my- 
self would never b'lieve ye done it.’ 

* Did what 1’ said I, eagerly ; ‘ what have I ever done that you should charge 
me thus '’ 

But Darby heard me not: his eyes were fixed on vacancy, and bis lips 
moved rapidly as though he were speaking to himself. ‘Ay,’ said he, half 
aloud, ‘true enough, ‘tis the gentlemen that betrayed us always—never came 
good of the cause where they took a part. But you'—here he turned full 
round, and grasping my erm, spoke directly to me—‘ you that u loved better 
than my own kith and kin, that | thought would one day be a pride and glory 
to us all—you that J brought over inyself to the cause——’ 

* And when have I deserted —when have I betrayed it 1” 

* When did you desert it!’ repeated he, in a tone of mocking irony. ‘ Tell 
me the day and hour ye came here—tell me the first time ye sat down among 
the red butchers of King George, and I'll auswer ye that. Is it here ye ought 
to be? Is this the home for him that has a heart for Ireland’ I never said 
you betrayed us ; others said it: bot I stood to it, ye never did that. Bot 
what does it signify! "Tis no wonder ye left us: we were poor and humble 
people, we had nothing at heart but the good cause ’ 

‘Stop,’ cried I, maddened by his taunts—‘ what could I have done’ where 
was my place!’ - 

‘Don't ask me. If your own heart doesn’t teach ye, how canI' But it's 
over now—the day is gone, and I must take tothe road again. My heart is 
lighter since I have seen you, and it will be lighter again when I give you this 
warnin’—God knows if you'll mind it; you think yourself safe now since you 
joined the sodgers—yuu to think they trust you, and that Barton's eye isn’t on 
ye still—there isn’t a word you say isn't noted down—not a man you spake to 
isn't watched! You don't know it, but I know it. There’s more go to the 
gallows in Ireland over their wine, than with the pike in their hands. Take 
care of your friends, | say.’ 

* You wrong them, Darby, and you wrong me. Never have I heard from 
one here a single word that could offend the proudest heart among us.’ 

*Why would they—what need of it; aren't we down, down—aren’t we 
hunted like wild beastse—is the roof left to shelter us; dare we walk the 
roads; dare we say “ God save ye" when we meet, and not be tried for pass 
words? It's no wonder they pity us--the hardest heart must melt some- 
times ’ 

* As to myself,’ said I, for there was no use in attempting to reason with him 
further, ‘my every wish is with the cause as warmly as on the day we parted ; 
but | look to France 

‘Ay, and why not! I remember the time your eye flashed and your cheek 
grew ano her colour when yuu spoke of that.’ 

‘Yes, Darby,’ said I, after a pause, ‘and I had not been here now, but that 
the only means I possessed of forwarding myself in the French service are un- 
fortunately lost to me’ 

* And what was that!’ interrupted he eagerly 

‘Some letters which the poor Captain de Meudon gave me,’ said I, endea- 
vouring to seem as much at ease as I could. Darby stooped down as I spoke, 
and ripping open the lining of his cloak, produced a small parcel fastened with 
a cord -aying— 

* Are these what you mean?’ 

I opened it with a trembling hand, and to my inexpressible delight, disco- 
vered Charles's letter to the head of the ecole militaire, together with a letter 
of credit, and two checks on his banker. The note to his sister was not, how- 
ever among them 

* How came you by these, Darby 1’ inquired I, eagerly 

*I found them on the road Barton travelled the same evening you made your 
escape from the yeomenry—you remember that they were soon missed, and an 
orderly was sent back to search for them. Since that I've kept them by me, 
and it was only yesterday that | thought of bringing them to you, thinking you 
might know something about them.’ 

* There's a mark on this one,’ said I, still gazing on the paper in my hand— 
* it looks like blood.’ 

‘Tf it is, it's mine then,’ said Darby, doggedly, and after a pause he con- 
tinved—* the soldier galloped up the very minute I was stooping for the papers; 
he called out to me to give them up, but I pretended not to hear, and took a 
long look round to see what way! could escape where his horse couldn't 
follow me; but he saw what I was at, and the same instant his sabre was in 
my shoulder, and the blood running hot down my arm—I fell on my knees, but 
if | did, I took this from my breast,’ here he drew forth a long-barrelled rusty 
pistol ‘and shot him through the neck.’ i 

* Was he killed '’ said I, in horror at the coolness of the recital. 

‘ Sorrow one o’ me knows. He fell on his horse's mane, and I saw the beast 
gallop with him up the road with his arms hanging at each side of the neck ; 
and then | heard a crash, and I saw that he was down, and the horse was drag- 
ging him by the stirrup; but the dust soon hid him from my sight, and indeed | 
was growing weak, too, so I crept into the bushes until it was dark, and then 
got down to Gleneree.’ 








The easy indifference with which he spoke, the tone of coolness in which he 
narratid this circumstance, thrilled though me far more painfully than the most 
passionate description; and I stood gazing on him with a feeling of dread that 
unhappily my features but too plainly indicated. He seemed to know what was 
pessing in my mind, and as if stung by what he deemed my ingratitude for the 
service he rendered me, his face grew darkly red, the swollen veins stood out 


thick and knotted on his forehoad, his livid lips quivered, and he said in a thick, | 


gutteral voice 

* Maybe ye think I murdered him?’ and then, as I made no answer, he resumed 
ina different one. 
me now. There never was a traitorto the cause had a happy life or an easy 
death ; there never was one betrayed us, but we were revenged oa him or his 
1 don’t think ye're come to that yet: forif I did, by the mortal—.’ As he 
pronozneed the last word, in a tone of the fiercest menace, the sounds of many 
voices talking without and the noise of the key turning im the lock, broke in 
upon our colloquy ; and Darby had barely time to resume his disguise, when 
Bubbleton entered, followed by three of his brother of ers, all speaking 
together, and in accents that evidently betokened their having drank somewhat 
freely , 

*I tell you, again and again, the diamond wins it; but here we are,’ 
cried Bubbleton, ‘and now for a pack of cards, and let's decide the thing 
at once.’ 

* You said you'd bet fifty, T think,’ drawled out Crofis, who was ur question 
ably the most sober of the party—‘but what have we here’’ At this instant his 
eye fell upon Darby, who had quietly ensconced himself behind the door, and 
hoped to escape unseen. ‘ Eh—what's this, | say 

‘What!’ cried Bubbleton, ‘ what do I see; a nymph with bright and flow 
ing hair—a hag like Hecuba, by Jove! Tom Burke, my man, how comes the 
damee| here '’ 2 7 

**Tis Kitty, ould Kitty Cole, your honor. The young gentleman was buy ing 
a ballad from me, the heavens prosper him,’ said Darby 

* Nothing treasonous, I hope—no disloyal effusion, Tom— 
Queen Elizabeth, my boy—eht 


no scandal about 


* Come, old lady,’ said Craddock, ‘ jet’s have the latest novelty of the Lib 
erty.’ 

* Ves,’ said Bubbleton, ‘ strike the harp in praise of—confound the word 

* Hang the old crone,’ broke in Hilliard: ‘here ere the cards, the game 


stands ‘hus: a spade ts led—you've got none—hearts are trumps.’ 

*No, you mistake, the diamond's the trump,’ sad Cradock. 

*Lery halt,’ said Crofis, holding up both his hands 
the bet?’ 

* Any thing yoa like,’ cried Bubbleton,’ fifly—a hundred—five hundred.’ 

* Be it then five hundred ; 
dum book from his pocket 

* No, no,’ interposed Hilliard, * Bubbleton, you shan't do any such thiog 
five—ten—twenty, if you wish, but I'll not stand by at « ch a wager’ . 

* Weil* then, if twenty be as much as you have go permission to bet,’ re- 
plied Crofts, insolently, * there's my stake ;° so saying. ' 
table, and looked over at Bubbleton, as if awaiting his doi: 


; ‘ the first thing is, what's 


I take you,’ said Crofts, coolly taking a memoran 


ng the same 


* And faix, ye warn't long larnin’ their lessons; but hear | 


he threw a note on the | 








I saw my poor friend's embarrassment, and, without stirring from aihed ts 
slipped a note into his hand in silence; a squeeze from his fingers replied to 
me, and the same instant he threw the crumpled piece of paper down, and 
cried ont, ‘ Now for it—decide the point.’ 

Crofts at once drew his chair to the table, and with the utmost cool- 
ness to arrange the cards; while the others, deeply interested in the point at 
issve, looked on without speaking. I thought this a good opportunity for Dar- 
by to effect his escape, and, raising my hand noislessly, pointed to the door.— 

y, who had been only waiting for the fortanate moment, stole quietly to- 
ward it; but while his hand was on the lock, Crofts lifted his eyes toward me, 
and then, throwing them half round, intimated at once that he observed the 
maneuvre. The blood suffused my face aud temples, and though I saw the 
piper, I could not recover from my embarrassment, or the fear that pressed on 
me, lest Crofts should have penetrated the secret of Darby's disguise, and au- 
| gured from the fact something to my discredit. 

‘The game is now arranged,’ said he. The spade being led here the second 
player follows suit, the third having none—tromp’s the card, and is overtrump- 
ed by the last in play ; the trick is lost, therefore, and with it, the game. 

‘ No, no,’ interrupted Bubbleton, ‘ you mistake altogether ; the diamond—no, 
the heart ; I mean the—the—what the deuce is it? I say, Cradock, I had it 
all correet a minute ago—how is it, old fellow 1’ 

‘Why, you've lost, that’s all,’ said the other, as he looked intently on the ta- 
ble, and seemed to consider the point. 

‘Yes, Bubbleton, there's no doubt about jt—you’ve lost—we forgot all about 
the last play,’ said Hilliard. A violent knocking at the outer door drowned 
the voices of all within, while a gruff voice shouted out— 

‘ Captain Bubbleton, the grand round is coming up Parliament street.’ Bub- 
bleton snatched up his sword, and dashing through the room, was followed by 
the others in a roar of laughter; Crofts alone remained behind, proceeded 
leisurely to opes. the folded piece of bank paper that lay before him, whie I 
stood opposite unable to take my eyes from him. Slowly unfolding the note 
he flattened it with his his hand, and then proceeded to read aloud—Payez au 
porteur la somme de deur mille livres ——’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ interrupted I, there’s a mistake there—that belongs to me.’ 

* I thought as much,’ replied Crofts, with a very peculiar smile—‘I scarcely 
supposed my friend Bubbleton had gone so far.’ 

* There's the sum, sir,’ said J, endeavouring to control my temper, and only 
eager to regain possession of what would at once have compromised me, if dis- 
covered. ‘That is what Captain Bubbleton lost—twenty pounds, if I mistake 
not.’ 

‘T must entreat your pardon, sir,’ said Crofts, folding up the French Jnllet 
de banque. ‘My wager was not with you, nor can! permit you to pay it. 
This is at present my property, and remains so until Captain Bubbleton de- 
mands it of me’ 

I was struck dumb by the manner in which these words were spoken. It was 
clear to me that not only he suspected the disguise of the ballad singer, but 
that by the discovery of the French note he connected his presence with its 
being in my possession. Rousing myself for the effort, I said—‘ You force me 
sir, to speak of what nothing short of the circumstsnce could have induced me 
to allude. It was I gave Captain Bubbleton that note. i gave it in a mistake for 
this one. 

‘I guessed as much, sir,’ was the cool answer of Crofts, as he placed the 
note in his pocket book and clasped it; ‘but I cannot permit your candid ex- 
planation to alter the determination I have already come to—even had I not the 
stronger mot've, which as an officer in his majesty's pay I possess, to inform the 
government on such infallible evidence how deeply interested our French neigh- 
bours are in our welfare, when they supply us with a commodity, which report 
says is scarce enough with themselves.’ 

* Do not suppose, sir, that your threat—for as such I understand it—has any 
terror for me ,{there is, it’s true, another whose safcty might be compromised by 
any step you might take in this affair, but when I tell you, that it is one who 
never did, never could have injured you and moreover, that nothing treasonous 
or disloyal lies beneath your discovery —’ 

‘You are really taking a vast deal of trouble, Mr. Burke,’ said he, stopping 
me with a cold smile ; ‘ which | am forced to say is unnecessary. Your expla- 
nation of how this billet de bangue came into your possession may be required 
elsewhere, and will, | am certain meet with every respect andattention As for 
me, an humble captain with only one principle to sustain me, one clue to guide 
me in what | am disposed to consider a question of some importance, I shall 
certainly ask advice of others better able to direct me.” 

‘You refuse, then, sir, to restore me what I have assured you is mine.’ 

‘ And what I have no doubt whatever you are correct in calling so,’ added 
he, contemptuously. 

* And you persist in the refusal, said I, in a voice which unhappily betrayed 
more temper than I had yet shown. 

‘ Even so, sir,’ said he, moving toward the door. 

* In that case,’ said I, springing before him, and setting my back against the 
door, * you won't leave this room until, in the presence of a third party, I care 
not who he be, | have told you somewhat more of my opinion of you than it is 
necessary I should say now.’ The insulting expression of Croft's features 
changed suddenly as [ spoke, the colour left his cheek, and he became as pale 
as death. His eye wandered round the room with an uncertain look, and then 
was fixed stedfastly on the door, against which I stood firmly planted. At 
length his face recovered its wouted character, and he said in a cool distinct 
manner— 

* Your difficulties have made you bold, sir.’ 

‘ Not more bold than you'll find me whenever vou think fit to call on me ; 
but perhaps [am wrong in suggesting a test, which report at least says Capt. 
Crofts has little predilection for.’ 

*Insolent cub.’ said he, half drawing his sword from the scabbard, and as 
hastily replacing it when he perceived that I never moved a muscle in my de- 
fence, but stood as if inviting his attack. 
tuously—‘ stand by this instant’ 

I made no reply, but crossing my arms on my breast, stared at him firmly as 
before ; he had now advanced within a foot of me, his face purple with passion 
and his hands trembling with rage. 

* Let me pass, [ say,’ shouted he, in an accent that boded his passion had 
completely got the ascendant, at the same instant he seized me by the col lar, 
and fixing his grip firmly in myclothes, prepared to hurl me from the spot. 
The moment had now come that for some minutes past I had been expecting, 
and with my open hand I struck him on the cheek, but so powerfully, that he 
reeled back with the stroke. A yellofrage burst from him, and in an instant 
his sword leaped from the scabbard, and he darted fiercely at me. I sprung to 
one side, and the weapon pierced the door and broke off short; still more than 
| half the blade remained ; and with this he flew toward me. One quick glance 
| I gave to look for something which might serve to arm me—and the same mo- 





ment the sharp steel pierced my side, and J fell backward with the shock, car- 
rying my antagonist along with me. 
for while he endeavoured to withdraw the weapon from the wound, my hands 


The struggle was now a dreadful one ; 





‘ Let me pass, sir,’ cried he, impe- | 
| and husky, we could not hear the words 


were on his throat, and in his strained eyeballs and livid colour might be secn | 


| that a few seconds more must decide the contest; a sharp pang shot through 
| me, just then a hot gush of warm blood ran down my side, and I saw above me 
| the shining steel, which he was gradually shortening in his hand, before he ven- 
| tured to strike—a wild cry broke from me, while at the same instant with a 
| crash, the door of the room fell forward, torn from its hinges, a heavy foot ap- 
proached, and ihe blow of a strong arm felled Crofts to the earth, where he 
lav stunned and senseless. Jn asecond I was on my feet; my were 
| reeling and uncertain; but I could see that it was Darby who came to my 
| rescue, and who was now binding a sash round my wound to staunch the 
blood 
* Now for it—life or death's on it 1 
per; ‘wipe the blood from your face, 
passing the sentry.’ 
| ‘Is he »t speak the word as I looked on the still motionless 
body that lay t me. Darby raised one arm, and as he let it go it fell 
heavily on the ground ; he stooped down and, placing his lips near the mouth, 
| endeavoured to ascertain if he breathed, and then jumping to his feet he seized 


senses 


said he, in a low but distinct whis 
und be calm as you can when you're 


ow,’ 


-—' | dared n 


vefore 


my arm, and in a tone | shall never forget, he said: 

‘ It's over now.’ 

I tottered back as he spoke ; the horrible thought of murder—the frightful 
sense of crime—the heaviest, the blackest that can stain the heart of man, 


my ses reeled, and as I looked on that stretched corps at my 


feet, | would have suffered my every bone to be broken on the rack, to see one 


s'unned me ; 





27, 









streets on the cheek. ‘Where to, now !” said I, with a dreamy ' 
that some place of safety must be svaght, without well knowing why or 


* Lean on me, and don’t speak,’ said Darby. ‘If 
end of the Quay we're all safe.’ I walked on wihen tales eee 
almost without thought ; and though, from time to time, Darby spoke io several 
persons as we passed, I heard not what they said, nor took any notice of them. 


CHAPTER XX.—-THE FLIGHT. 

‘ Are ye getting weak '’ said Darby, as I staggered heavily against bi 
gasped twice or thrice for breath. ‘ Are ye bleeding still?” ae his core mg 
tion, while he passed his hand gently within the sash, and felt my wound. [ 
endesvoured to mucter something in reply, to which he paid no attention—bat 
stooping down, he threw me across his shoulder, and darting «ff at a more 
rapid pace than before, he left the more frequented thoroughfare, and entered a 
narrow and gloomy ailey, unlighted by a single lamp. As he hurried onward 
he stopped more than once, as in quest of some particular spot, but which in 
the darkness he was unable to detect ‘Oh! Holy Mother!’ he muttered 
‘the blood is soaking through me! Master Tom, dear—Master Tom, my 
darlin’, speak to me—speak to me, acushla!’ But, though | heard eaco word 
distinctly, I could not utter one—a dreamy stupor was over me, and | oaly 
wished to be left quiet. ‘This must be it—ay, here it is,’ said Darby, as he 
laid me gently down on the stone sill of the door, and knocked loudly with bis 
knuckles. The summons, though repeated three or four times, was unheeded 
—and although he knocked loudly enough to have alarmed the neighbourhoed, 
and called out at the top of his voice, no one came—and the only sounds we 
could hear were the distant cadences of a drinking song, mingled with wild 
shouts of laughrer, and still wilder cries of agony and wo. 

‘Here they are, at last,’ said Darby, as he almost staved in the door with « 
heavy stone. 

‘ Who's there ?’ cried a harsh and feeble voice from within. 

‘’Tis me, Molly—'tis Darby M'Keown. Open quick, for the love of heaven 
—here's a young gentleman bleedin’ to death on the steps.’ 

‘Ugh! there's as good as ever he was, and going as fast too, here within,’ 
said the crone. ‘Ye must take him away—he wouldu’t mind him now for a 
king’s sansom.’ 

‘I'll break open the door this minit,’ said Darby, with a horrible oath, ‘av 
ye don’t open it.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the hag. ‘If ye wor Darby M’Keown ye'd know 
well how easy that is—try it—try 1', acushla! oak timber aud nails is able to 
bear all you'll do.’ 

‘ See, now,’ said Darby, dropping his voice to a whisper— see, Molly, here's 
five goold guineas for ye, av ye’ll let us in—'tis a man’s life’s on it, and one 
I'd give my own for twice! over.’ 

‘Av ye offered me forty,’ replied she, ‘I darn’t do it. Ye not’t know the 
sorrow that there’s here this night. "Tis Dan Fortescue is going. I’m coming, 
I’m coming.’ muttered she to some cal] from within, and then, without waiting 
to hear more, she shuffled back along the passage, and left us once more alene. 

‘ There’s nothing for it but this now,’ said Darby, as retiring a few paces, he 
dashed his should:r against the door with all his force ; but, though a power- 
ful man, and though every window rattled and trembled with the tremendous 
shock, the strong panels withstood the stroke, and never yielded in the least. 
‘*Tis no use, firmg through the lock,’ said he, in a tone of despair. ‘ Blessed 
Joseph, what's to be done?’ 

As he spoke, the light tread of a bare-footed child was heard coming up the 
laee, andthe same moment a little girl approached the door, she carried @ cup 
in her hand, and held it carefully, as if fearful of spilling its contents, as she 
neared the door, she seemed uncertain how to proceed, and at last, as if gaim- 
ing courage, tapped twice at it with her knuckles. 

» ‘Don’t ye know me, Nora?’ said Darby; ‘don’t you know Darby the 

last 7” 

‘Ah! Mister M’Keown, is this you?’ Ah! I’m afraid it’s little use there is 
in coming here to-night. Mr. Fortescues'’s dying within, and Doctor Kenagh 
can’t leave him. I’m bringing him this to take, but ——’ 

‘Nora, dear,’ said Darby, ‘ I’ve a secret for Mr Fortescue, and must see bim 
before he dies. Here's a crown, my darlin’, and don't tell any one | gave it 
to ye.’ Here he stooped down, ard whispered rapidly some words in her ear. 

* Who's there ?’ broke in the hag’s voice from within. 

*’Tis me, Nora,’ said the child boldly. 

‘Are ye alone there—do you see any one about the door?’ 

‘ Sorra one; can’t you let me in out of the cowld.” 

‘Come in quick, then,’ said the crone, as she opened the door carefully, and 
only wide enough to let the child pass—but the same instant Darby dashed 
forward his foot, and flinging the door full wide, seized me by the collar and 
dragged me in after him, closing the door at ounce behind him. The screams of 
the hag, thongh loud and vehement, were as unheeded as were Darby’s own 
efforts to attract notice half an hour before. 

‘ Be quiet, I say—hush yer crying, or be the sowl o’ the man that’s dyin’, 
I'll dhrive a bulletthrough ye.’ The sight of a pistol barrel seemed at last to 
have its effect, and she contented herself with a low wailing kind of noise, as 
she tottered after us along the passage 

The cold air of the street, and the rest combined, had given me strength, and 
I was able to follow Darby, as he led the way through many a passage, and ap 
more than one stair. 

‘ Here it is.’ said the child, in a whisper, as she stopped at the door of a ream 
which lay half ajar. 

We halted in silence, and listened to the breathings of a man, whose sheet, 
sobbing respiration, broken by hiccup, denoted the near approach of death 

‘Go on,’ cried a deep low voice in a tone of eagerness. ‘ Ye'll not have the 
cough now for some time.’ 

The sick man made no reply, but his hurried breathing sermed to show that 
he was making some unwonted effort; at last he spoke, but in a voice so fame 
The other, however, appeared to 
listen, and by a stray monosyllable dropped at in‘ervals, to follow the tenor of 
his speech. At last the sound ceased, and all was still. 

‘Go in now,’ said Darby, in a whisper to the child, ‘I'll follow you’ 

The little girl gently pushed the door and entered, followed by M’Keown, 
who, however, only advanced one foot withio the room, as if doubting what re- 
ception he should meet with. 

By the uncertain light of a wood fire, which threw in fitfal flashes its gtare 
around, I perceived thet a sick man lay on a mean-looking, miserable bed m 
one corner of a dark room; beside him, seated on alow stool, sat another, bus 
head bent down to catch the low breathings which the dyihg man gave fortin 
from time to time. The heavy snoring sound of others asleep directe® my eves 
to a distant pari of the chamber, where I saw three fellows lying on the fear 
partly covered by a blanket. I had barely time to see this much, when the 
figure beside the bed sprang forward, and in a low but menacing tone adureased 
M'Keown. The lart words only could | catch, as he said — 

‘ And if he wakes up he mav know you still ’ 

‘ And if he does,’ said Darby, doggedly, * who cares. 
blood as his shed for the cause? Look here.’ 

He dragged me forward as he spoke, and, tearing open my coat, pointed to 
the sash that was now saturated with the b'ood that floxed at every stir from 
my wound. The other looked fixedly at me for a second or two, took my hand 
within his, and, letting it fall heavily, he whispered a word to M'Keown, and 
turned away. 

‘No, no,’ cried Darby, violently: ‘by the holy mass! ye'll not trate me 
that way. Sit down, Master Tom,’ said he, as he forced me into an old arm- 
chair beside the fire ‘ Here, take a drink of water. Come here, doctor; come 
here, now, stop the bleedir stand by meths onst, and by this——’ Here 


Isn't there as goed 


go: 


| he crossed his fingers before him and looked fervently upward ; but at this 


| 


| my boy; you often said I'd do nothing for the cause. 


| quiver of life animate its rigid members. Meanwhile, Darby was kneeling 

| down. and seemed to search for something beside the body 

| ‘ A'l right—come now,’ said he, ‘ we must be far from this before day-break; | 
and it’s lucky if we've the means to do it.’ I moved onward like one walking | 
in a dream, when horrible images surround him, and dreadful thoughts «re ever | 


crowding fast ; but where, amid all, some glimmering sense of hope sustains | 
| him. and he half feels that the terrors will pass away, and his sou] be calm and 
tranguil once more. What is itt What has happened! was the ever rising | 
question, as I heard Darby groping his way along the dark gallery, and the 
| darker stairs. 
eh. Be steady now,’ said he, in a whisper, ‘ we're at the gate.’ 

* Who comes there '’ cried the sentry 


| 


behind me. The heavy bolts were withdrawn, and I felt the cold air of the 


stant the sick man sprang up in his bed, and logked wildly about him, 

‘Isn't that Darby—isn’t that M Keown there !’ cried he, as he pointed with 
his finger. ‘Darby,’ he continued, in a low clear whisper, * Darby, see bere, 
y Is this nothmg 7’ He 
threw back the bed-c'othes as he spoke, and disclosed a ghastly wound that 
divided his chest, exposing the cartilage of the ribs, which stood out amid the 
welling blood that oozed forth with every respiration he made. ‘Is it nothing 
that le ive up rank, and plece, and fortune, the broad acres that were in my 
family for three centuries—al! my hopes, all my prospecis——' 

‘ And if you did,’ interrupted M:Keown, hastily, * you knew what for.’ 

‘I knew not what for,’ repeated the sick man, as a deadly smile played apon 
his livid face and curled his white lip; ‘ | kuow it now, at least—to leave ay 
inheritance to a bastard—to brand my name with disgrace and dishonour—o 
go down to the grave a tranor, and worse still—’ He shuddered viviently 
here, and though his mouth moved, no sound cane forth, he sank back, wem 
out and exhausted. ; 

‘ Was he there,’ said Darby to the doctor, with a significant emphasis on tae 
word—‘ was he there to night!” 


*He was,’ replied the other ‘ He thinks, too, he fired the shot that did a; 


but. poor felluw ! he was down before that. The boys brought him off That 
child is going fast,’ continued he, as his eye fell upon me. 
‘ Look to him, then, and don’t be losin’ time,’ said Darby, fiercely ; ‘!ook to 


him,’ he added more mildly, ‘and the heavens will bless ye. Here's tweaty 


| goolden guineas—it’s all | saved these eight years—here they're for you, and 
‘A friend,” said Darby, ina feigned voice, answering for me, while he dropped | save his life.’ 


The old man knelt down beside me, and slipping a scissors within the scarf 
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tened to my side with clotted blood, he proceeded to open and ex- 
-~- pe acon aur . Acold sick feeling—a kind of half fainting 
veesation followed this, and { could hear nothing of dialogue that passed so 


a occasional sting of pain shot through me as the dressing pro- 
noes iT but, save this, I bad little coneciousness of anything. At longthy lik 
one awaking from a heavy slumber, with faculties half clouded by the dreamy 
I looked around me—all wes eti!] and motionless in the room. The doc- 

tor sat beside the sick man’s bed, and Darby, his eyes rivetted on me. knelt 
close to my chair, and held his hand upon the bandage over my wound. A 
gentle tap here came to the door, and the child I had seen before entered | 
Svsleaely ; and, approaching the doctor, said— 

$ car is come, sr.’ . 

The old man nodded in silence, and then turning toward Darby he whispered 
something in his ear. Rikon anes to his legs at once, his cheek flushed 

and h’s eyes sparkled with animation. ; 

sar it, | have ve cried he —‘ there never was such luck for us before. 

With that he drew the old man to one side, and speaking to him in a low, 
but rapid tone, evinced by the violence of his gesture, and the tremulous ea. 

erness of his voice, how deeply he was interested. 
*True enough ! true enough Frog the old man, after a pause. ‘ Poor Dan 
one more journey before him.’ : 

” tebe able to bmw it doctor? said Darby, pointing toward me with his fin- 
ger; ‘that’s all I ask. Has he the strength in him?’ - ; 

‘ He'll do now,’ replied the other gro@fly : ‘there's little harm done him this | 
time. Let him taste that whenever you find him growing weak, and keep his 
head low, and there's no fear of him.’ As he spoke, he took from a cupboard 
in the wall a smail vial, which he handed to M’Keowa, who received the pre- 
cious elixir with as much reverence as though it contained the very well-spring 
of human existence. . 

‘And now,’ said Darby, ‘the less time lost the better. It will soon be 
daylight on us. Master Tom, can you rise, acushlat Are you able to stand 

” 


I made the effort as well as I could, but my limbs seemed chained down, and 
even my arm felt like lead beside me. 

‘Take him on your back,’ said the o!d man, hurriedly. ‘ You'll stay here 
till sunrise. Take him down stairs on your back, and when you have him in 
the open air, turn him toward the wind, and keep his head low—mind that. 

I made another attempt to stand up, but before I could effect it, Darby’s 
strong arms were round my waist, and I felt myself lifted on his shoulders, and 
borne from the room ; a muttered good-by passed between the others, and Dar- 
by began to descend the stair cautiously, while the little child went before with 
a candle. As the street-door was opened, I could perceive that a car and horse 
stood in waiting, accompanied by two men, who—the moment they saw me— 
sprang forward to Darby's assistance and helped to place me on the car.— 
Keown was soon beside me, and supporting my head upon his shoulder, he 
contrived to hold me in a leaning position, giving me at the same time the full 
benefit of the fresh breeze, which already refreshed and restored me. ‘The ve- 
hicle now moved on in darkness and in silence ; at first our pace was slow, but 
it gradually quickened as we passed along the quay, for as such, | recognized 
it by the dull sound of the river near us. The bright lamps of the greater tho- 
roughfare soon made their appearance, and as we traversed these, IT could mark 
that our pace slakened to a walk, and that we kept the very middle of the wide 
street as if to avoid observation. Gradually we emerged from this, and, as | 
heard by the roll of the wheels, reached the outskirts of the town. We had not 
been many minutes there when the horse was put to his speed, and the car 
whirled along at a tremendous rate. Exceping a sense of weight and stiffness 
in the side, I had no painful feeling from my wound, while the rapidity with 
which we passed through the air, imparted a sensation of drowsiness, far from 
unpleasant. In this state 1 scarcely was conscious of what passed about me. 
Now and then some occasional! halt, some chance interruption, would momen- 
tarily arouse me, and I could faintly hear the sound of voices, but of what they 
spoke [ knew nothing. Darby frequently questioned me, but my utmost effort 
at reply was to press his hand. By times it would seem to me as though all I 
felt were but the fancies of some sick dream, which the morning should dispel 
and scatter. Then I thought that we were flying from an enemy, who pressed 
hotly on us, and gained at every stride ; a vague shadowy sense of some hor- 
rible event, mingling with all, and weighing heavily on my heart. 

As the time worn on, my senses became clearer, and | saw that we were 
travelling along the seaside. The faint gray light of breaking day shed 4 cold 
gleam across the green water, which plashed with a mournful cadence on the 
low flat shore: I watched the waves as they beat with a heavy souse amid the 
scattered weeds, where the wild cry of the curlew mingled with the sound as 
he skimmed along the gloomy water, and my heart grew heavier. There is 
something, I know not what, so terribly in unison with our saddest thoughts in 
the dull plash of the sea at night—the loudest thunders of the storm, when 
white-crested waves rise high, and break in ten thousand eddies on the dark 
rocks, are not so suggestive of melancholy as the sighing moan of the mid- 
nighttibe. Long-buried griefs, long-forgoiten sorrows, rise up as we listen, 
and we feel as though that wailing cry were the funeral chant over cherished 
hopes and treasured aspirations. From my dark musings I was roused sud- 
denly by Darby's voice, asking of the men who sat at the opposite side, ‘ how 
the wind was?’ 

* Westing by south,’ replied one, ‘as fair as need be, if there was enough 
of it ; but who knows, we may have a cap-full yet, when the sun gets up.’ 

‘We'll not have long to wait for that,’ cried the other ; ‘ see there.’ 

| lifted my eyes as Ge spoke, and beheld the pinked stain of coming day, 
rising above the top of a large mountain. 

*That’s Howth,’ said Darby, seizing with eagerness the proof of my re- 
turning senses. 

* Come, press on, as fast as you can,’ said one of the men, ‘we must catch 
the ebb, or we'll never do it.’ 

* Where does she lie?’ said Darby, in a low whisper. 

‘Under the cliffs, in Bolsketon bay,’ said the last speaker, whom I now 
perceived, by his dress and language, to be a sailor. 

My curiosity was now excited to the utmost to know whither we wsre bound, 
and, with an effort, I articulated the one word, ‘ where!’ Darby's eyes bright- 
ened as J spoke ; he pressed my hand firmly within his, but made me no reply. 
Attributing his silence to caution, [ pressed him no further ; and, indeed, 
already my former indifference came back on me, and ! fell listless as before. 

‘Turn off there to the right,’ cried the sailor to the driver, and suddenly we 
left the high-road, and entered a narrow by-wav, which seemed to lead along 
the side of the mountain close to the water's edge ; before we had proceeded 
far in this direction, a long, low whistle was heard from a distance. 

* Stop there, stop,’ said the sailor, as he knelt upon the car, and replied to 
the signal. ‘Ay, all right, there they are,’ said he, as, pointing to a little 
creek between the rocks below us, we saw a small row-boat, with six men 
lying on their oars. 

*Can’t he walk !” said the sailor in a half whisper, as he stood beside the car. 
* Well, let’s lose no more time, we'll take him down between us.’ 

* No, no,’ said Darby,.* put him on my back, I'll do it myself.’ 

ae ground's slippier than you take it,’ said the other, ‘my way’s the 
safest.’ 

With that he lifted me from the car, and placing me between Darby and him 
self they grasped each other's hands beneath me and soon began a descent 
which I saw would have been perfectly impracticable for one man to have ac- 
complished with another on his back. 

During the time my desire to know where they were bringing me again grew 
stronger than ever; and as | turned to ask Darby, I perceived that the tears 
were coursing each other fast down his weather beaten cheeks, while his lips 
shook and trembled like one in an ague. 

‘Mind your footing there my man, I say, cried the sailor, ‘or you'll have us 
over the cliff.’ 

$ Round the rock to the left there,’ cried a voice from below; ‘that’s it— 
that’s it; now you're all right ; steady there ; give me your hand.’ 

_ As he spoke two men advanced from the boat and assisted us down the slop- 
ing beach, where the wet sea-weed made every step a matter of difficalty. 











piper clasped his arm wildly around me, and k 
over the side The waves were nearly to his 
he had buffeted 

waved my hand in 
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Piaee nee ctped Quen (ie share. With a last effort, I 
jeu; and as T sank exhausted, I heard a wild cry 


his figure as we stood out to sea ; he was kneeling on the beach 

and as if in prayer. The tears gushed from my eyes as I beheld him, and the 
long pent up sorrow at last broke forth. aod I sobbed like a child. 

‘Come, come, my lad, don’t feel down-hearted,’ said the sailor, laving his 
hand on my shoulder. * The world can scarce have been over rough to one so 
young as you are. Lift up your head aud see what a glorious morning we've 
got; and there comes the breeze over the water. We hadn't such weather 
the last time we made this trip, | assure you.’ 

T looked up suddenly, and truly never did such a scene of loveliness meet 
my eyes. The sun had risen in all his glorious brilliancy, and poured a flood 
of golden light across the bay, tipping with a violet hue the far off of the 
Wicklow mountains, and lighting up the wooded valleys at their feet. Close 
above us rose the rugged sides of Howth in dark shadow, the frowning rocks 
and gloomy caverns contrasting with the glittering tints uf the opposite coast, 
where every cottage and cliff sparkled in the dancing sunlight. As we round. 
ed the point, a cheer broke from the men, and was answered at once. I turned 
mv head, and saw beneath the tall cliffs the taper spars of a small vessel, from 
which the sails hung listlessly, half trailed to the mast, 

* There she lies,’ said the skipper—* that’s the ‘' Saucy Sal,’ my master ; 
and if you are any judge of a craft, I think you'll like her, Give way, lads, 
give way ; when that rock yonder is covered, the tide is at the flood.’ 

The boat sprang to the strong jerk of their brawny arms, and in a few 
minutes glided into the little creek where the ‘ Saucy Sal’ lay at anchor. 

Lifting me up, they placed me on board the little vessel, while, without 
losing a moment, they proceeded to ship the anchor and shake out the canvas. 
In less than five minutes the white sails bent to the breeze ; the water rustled 
at the prow, and we stood out to sea. 

‘Where to!’ said I, in a faint whisper to the sailor who held the tiller be- 
side me. 

‘Down channel, sir.’ 

‘And then?’ asked I once more ; ‘ and then!’ 

‘ That must depend on the revenue cruisers, I believe,’ said he more graffly, 
and evidently indisposed to further questioning. 

Alas, I had too little interest in lite to care where, and laying my head upon 
my arm, fell into a heavy stupor for several hours. 

The bot sun, the breeze, the unaccustomed motion, and worse than all, the 
copious libations of brandy and water I was forced from time to time to take, 

adually brought on fever, aud before evening a burning thirst and thrabbing 
cieeie seized me, and my senses, that hitherto had been but lethargic, be- 
came painfully acute, and my reason began to wander. In this state I re- 
mained for days, totally unconscious of the flight of time. Frightful images 
of the past pursuing each other through my heated brain, and torturing me 
with horrors unspeakable. Jt was in ore of my violent paroxysms I tore the 
bandage from my side, and re-opening my half-healed wound, became in & 
moment deluged with blood. I have no memory of aught that followed ; the 
debility of almost death itself succeeded, and | lay without sense or motion 
To this circumstance I owed my life, for when I next rallied the fever had left 
me, my senses were unclouded, my cheek no longer burned, nor did my tem- 
ples throb, and as the sea breeze played across my face I drank it in with sweet 
ecstacy, and felt once more the glorious sensations of returning health. It 
was evening, the faint wind that follows sunset, scarce filed the sails as we 
glided along through the waveless sea ; I had been listening to the low mono- 
tonous song of one of the sailors as he sat mending a sail beside me, when sud- 
denly I heard a voice hail us from the water; the skipper jumped on the half 
deck and immediately replied—the words I could not hear, but by the stir and 
movement about me [ saw something unusual had occurred, and by an effort 
[ raised my head above the bulwark and looked about me. A long low craft 
lay close along side us, filled with men whose blue caps and striped shir:s 
struck me as strange and uncommon, no less than their black belts and 
cutlasses with chdoh beens man was armed. After an interchange of friendly 
greetings with our crew, for as such they seemed, although | could not 
catch the words, she moved rapidly past us— 

‘ There’s their flotilla, sir,’ said the helmsman, as he watched my eye, while 
it wandered over the water. 

I crept up higher, and followed the direction of his finger. Never shall I 
forget that moment ; before me, scarce as it seomed a mile distant, lay a thou- 
sand bosts at anchor, beneath the shadow of tall sand hills, decorated with gay 
and gaudy pennons, crowded with figures whose bright colours and glittering 
arms shone gorgeously in the setting sunlight. The bright waves reflected the 
myriad tints, while they seemed to plash in unison with the rich swell of martial 
music that stole along the water with every freshening breezo. The shore was 
covered w.th tents, some of them surrounded with large banners that floated 
out gaily to the breeze ; and far as the eye could reach were hosts of armed 
men dotted over the wide plain beside the sea. Vast columns of infantry were 
there—cavalry and artillery too—their bright arms glittering and pea | 
plumes waving, but all still and motionless, as if spell bound. As I looked, I 
could see horsemen gallop from the dense squares, riding hurriedly to and fro. 
Suddenly, a blue rocket shot into the calm sky, and broke in a million glitter- 
ing fragments over the camp; the deep roar of a cannon boomed out, and then 
the music of a thousand bands swelled high and full, and in an instant the whole 
plain was in motion, and the turf trembled beneath the tread of marching men. 
Regiment followed regiment, squadron poured after squadron, #s they descend. 
ed the paths toward the beach, while a long dark line wound through the glitter- 
ing mass, and marked the train of the arttery, as with caissons and ammuni- 
tion wagons they moved silently over the grassy surface. 

All that I had ever conceived of warlike preparation was es nothing to the 
gorgeous sconce before me. ‘The stillness of the evening air, made tremo- 
lous with the clang of trumpets and the hoarse roar of drums—the mirror-like 
sea, coloured with the reflection of bright banners and waving pennants—and 
then, the simultaneous step of the mighty army, so filled up every sense that I 
feard lest all might prove the mere pageant of a dream, and vanish as it came. 

‘What a glorious sight!’ cried J, at length, half wild with enthusiasm. 
* Where are we !’ 

‘ Where are we !’ repeated the skipper, smiling. ‘ Look out, and you'll soon 
guess that. Are those very like the uniforms of King George ! hen did 
you see steel breast-plates and helmets before! This is France, my lad.” 

‘France! France !’ said I, stupified with the mere thought. 

‘Yes, to be sure. That's the army of England, as they call it, you see 
yonder ; they are practising the embarkation. See the red rockets ; there they 
go—three, four, five, six—that's the signal: in less than half an hour thirty 
thousand men will be ready to embark. Mark how they press on faster and 
faster: and watch the cavalry as they dismount and lead their horses down the 
steep ; see how the bosts pull in shore—but, holloa there; we shall get foul 
of the gunboats—already we've run in too close. Down helm, my iad; keep 
the head-land yonder on your lee.’ 

As he spoke, the light craft bent over to the breeze, and skipped freely over 
the blue water. Each moment wafted us away from the bright scene, and soon 
a projecting point hid out the whole, save the ewell of the brass bands as it 
floa'ed on the breeze. I might have believed it a mere delusion. 

‘They practice that monsore often enough to know it well,’ said the skipper, 
‘sometimes at day break—now at noon-day—and again, as we see, at sunset ; 
and no one knows at what moment the attack that seems a feint may not turn 
out to be real. But here we are now alongside: our voyage is ended. 

The anchor — from our bow. while a signal was made from the shore 
and answered by us; and in an instant we were surrounded with boats 

* Ha, Antoine!’ cried sous officer in a naval unifarm, who sat on the gunwale 
of along eight-oar gig, and touched his hat in recognition of our skipper. 
‘ Weat news “‘ outre mer?” what are we doing in Ireland 1’ 

‘My young friend here must tell you that,’ replied the skipper, laughi j 
as he laid hie hand upon my shoulder. ‘Let me present him to ~ 8 
Burke, Lieutenant Brevir.’ 





* Lay him in the stern there—gently, lads, gently,’ said the voice of one who 
appeard the chief among them ; ‘that's it; throw those jackets under his head. 
I say, piper, aren't you coming with us?” 


The lieutenant saluted me politely, and then, springing up, he jumped gayly 
on board of us, and shook our hands with great appearance of cordiality. 
‘ They'll want to see you ashore, Antoine, as soon es may be: there are 


But Darby could not speak one word. A livid pallor was over his features, | dispatches going off to-night for Paris, and they'll be glad to send the last ac- 


and the tears fell drop by drot upon his cheek. 

*Master Tom,’ said he, at length, as bis lips almost touched me—‘ my 
child, my heart's blood, you won't forget poor Darby? Ye'll be a great 
perma ty ; ye'll be all 1 wish ye; bat wiil ye remember a poor man like 
me 

* Jump ashore there, my say fellow,’ cried the coxswain, ‘ we'll have enough 
to do to round the point before the tide ebbs.’ 

* One minit more and God love ye for it,’ said Darby in a voice of imploring 
accent ; ‘ who knows will we ever meet again? ‘Tis the last time, maybe, I’il 
ever look on him.’ 

1 could but press his hand to my heart, f tati eased the debilit 
I felt, my effort to speak > in Cala: VRQ 7 

* One half minit more—if it’s only that he’ ‘ God bl ’ 
Darby !’ and !'li be happy.” ; PSE OS ees 

* Push off, my lads,’ shouted the sailor 
plashed heavily in the sea, an 


the strong stroke of the oars sent the craft through the clear water, when the 


counts of the state of the channel.’ 

a Light winds and no cruisers are all I have to tell them, then,’ said the 
8 ip - 

The lieatonant now took him aside, and they conversed for some time in a 
low tone, during which I occupied myself by watching the sentinels who pa- 
raded incessantly to and fro along a low wooden pier that stretched out into 
the sea, and formed, with a promontory at some distance, a emall harbour. 
Their watch seemed of the most vigilant, if I might judge from the low, but 
continued cry which passed from mouth to mouth, of * Sentinelle, prenea garde 
a vous ;’ while from each boat, across the harbour, a sing-song note chanted 
in redponse the monotonous sounds ‘ bon quart!” as each quarter of an hoor 
stole past. These precautions against the approach of any strange craft ex- 





tended, as I afterwards learned, along the entire coast from Die to Os- 
tende ; yet they were not sufficient to prevent frequent visits from the English 


, sternly ; and, as he spoke, the oars spies, who penetrated into every quarter of the camp, and even had the hardi- 
d the boat rocked over with the impulse. Twice hood to visit the theatre of the town, and exprese loudly their disspprobation 
he the performance. 


burst from him, half in triumph, half in despair. One glange more I oxaght of tion. 









* You'd better come ashore with me, sir,’ said the lieutensnt— Colonel 
Dorsenne will be glad to ask you some questions What papers beve you 


* None, save a few private letters,’ said 1, somewhat confused at the ques- 


* No matter,’ said Le gayly. ‘1 hear from Anteine you wish to join the eer- 
viee here. That wich is pout beet teeamerendation to the ; bell pet 
trouble you for your reasons, I warrant you Conduct monsieur to the quartier- 
general,’ said the lieutenant to the corporal, who, with his y of four eo 
stood awaiting at the landing place the arrival of any one rome she boats 
in an instan', the men falling to each side of me, :ook their way along the pier. 
I could mark as we went that more than once their looks were on me with 
#n expression of compassion and pity, which at the time | wae at a lose to ex- 
ain. Iknew not then that the road we were taking was that which so often 
to death, and that it was only on the very day before two Englishmen were 
™ hn having ors on shore without fener 9 bie 
ounsigne of the corporal passed us through one after another 
we reached the open plain, over which now the night wes lalling fast. A lan- 
tern at some distance off marked the eeprom ol Goetions oo daly 4008, Say 
we directed our steps, and at last reached a small wooden hot, from w 
which the sounds of mirth and revelry proceeded. The voice of the sentinel 
who challenged us brought an officer to the door who, the moment hie eyes 
fell on me, stepped back, and, passing his hand hurriedly across his forehead, 
muttered balf inaudible, ‘ Avother already I 

While he retired into an inner apartment, I had time to look at the singular 
decoration which adorned the walls of the ante-chamber: around on every 
side, and erranged like trophies, were grouped the weapons of different arms of 
the service, surmounted with some device emblematic of their peculiar cha- 
racter, or sometimes the mere record oi some famous battle in which they had 
pre-eminently distinguished themselves. Here were the long straight ewords 
of the cuirassier crossed above the steel breast-plate, and surmounted by the 
heavy helmet, half hid in leopard ckin, and bearing the almost effaced word, 
‘arcote,’ in front ; there were the short carbine uf the Voltigeurs, over which 
hung the red cap and its gay gold tassel, with the embroidered motto “ en 
avant,’ in gold letters ; the long and graceful weapon of the lancer ; the curved 
sabre of the chasseur ivcheval over the axe of the eer, was not wanting, 
displaying at a glance some trial of every branch of the mighty force that bore 
the proud designation of ‘ Le Grand Arméc.' 

I was busily engaged inspecting these when the door opened, and an officer 
in full uniform appeared ; bis figure was above the middle size, strongly and 
equarely built, and his bennsed features and high bold forehead pn 8 
soldier-like air. 

*‘ Your name, sir,’ said he quickly, as he drew himself up before me and 
looked sternly in my face. 

* Burke, Thomas Burke.’ 

‘ Write it down, Auguste,’ said he, turning to a young officer who stood, 
pen in hand, behind him. 

* Your rank or profession 1’ 

* Gentilhommc,’ said 1, not knowing that the word expressed nobility. 

‘ Ah, pardieu !’ cried be, as he showed his white tooth ina grin, ‘ Produce 
your papers, if you have any,’ 

‘ ‘ i? have nothing save those letters,’ said I, handing him those of De 
eudon. 


Scarce had bis eye glanced over them, than I saw his colour heighten and 
his cheek tremble. 

* What !' cried he, ‘ are you the saine young Irishman who is mentioned 
here; the constant companion and friend of poor Charles! He was my 
echoolfellow ; we were at Brienne together. What a mistake I was about to 
fail into. How did vou come, and when 1’ 

Before I could reply to any of his many questions, the naval officer J had met 
at the harbour entered and delivered his report. 

‘ Yes, yes; I know it all,’ said Dorsenne, hurriedly throwing his eye over it. 
* It's all right, perfectly right, Brevix. Let Capitaine Antoine be examined at 
the quarter-general's. I'l] take care of monsieur, here ; and to 
and join us at supper.’ 

Passing bis erm familliarly over my shoulder, he led me into the adjoining 
room, where two other officers were seated at a table covered with silver dishes 
and numerous flasks of wine. A few words sufficed for my introduction, and 
a few glasses of champagne placed me as thoroughly at my ease as though I 
had pas-ed my life —. them, and never heard any other conversation 
the last movement of the French army, and the projects for future ¢ igne. 

* And so,’ said the colonel, afier hearing from me 4 short account of the 
events which had induced me to turn my eyes to France—* and so you'd be « 
soldier, eh bien. I see nothing better going myself. There’s Davernoe will tell 
for the same, though he has lost his arm in the service.’ 

‘ Oui pardicur,’ said the officer on my right, ‘1 am not the man to dissuade 
him from a career I've ever loved.’ 

‘A vous mon amis,’ said the young officer who first addressed me on my ar- 
rival, as he held out his glass and clinked it inst mine. ‘I hope we shall 
have you one of these days as our guide through the dark streets of London.— 
The time may not be so distant as you think. Never shake your head at it,’ 

‘Is is not that [ would mean,’ said I eagerly. 

‘ What, then!’ said the colonel. You don’t suppose such an expedition as 
ours could fail of success!’ 

* Not that, either,’ replied I. ‘I am not so presumptious as to form an opin- 
ion on the subject.’ 

* Drantre, than, what is it 1’ 

‘Simply this: that whatever fortune awaits me, | shall never be found Gight- 
ing aginst the country under whose rule | was born Englend may ! 
she has not been—just to us; but whatever resistance | might have offered in 
the ranks of my countrymen, I shall never descend to in an invading s:my.— 
No, no; if France have no other war han with England ; if she have not the 
cause of continental liberty at heart, she'll have no blood of mine shed in ber 
service.’ 

* Sacristi,’ said the colonel, ie his wine coolly, ‘ you had better keep 
these same opinions to yourself. There's a certain little general we heve at 
Paris, who rarely permits people to reason about the cause of the campaign — 
However, it is growing late now, and we'll not discuss the matter at . 
Auguste, will you take Burke to your quarters? and to-morrow I'll call on the 
ceneral about his brevet for the Polytechnique ’ 

felt now that I had spoken more warmly than was pleasing to the party ; 
but the sentiments I had ennounced were only such as in - heart [ had resol 
ved to abide by, and I was glad that an opportunity so soon offered to displa 
them. I was glad to find myself at rest atlas; and although competes 
on me fast and thick enough to have occupied my miad, no sooner had I lsid 
my head on my pillow than I fell into a sound sleep. 


CHAPTER XXI.-—~THE “‘ECOLE MILITAmE.” 


Let me now skip over, at « bound, some twelve months of my ge Pen 4 
they were to me without their chanves and their chan bot they were 

as were incidental to all boyhood—and present myself to my reeder as 
scholar at the ‘ Polytechnique.’ What ac had the time, short us it 
worked in all my opinions ; how completel I unlearned all the of 
my early instractor, poor Darby ; how I been taught to think that 

ped a real element of war, and that its cause was of far less moment than ite 
conduct. 

The enthusiasm which animated every of the French army, and was 
felt through every fibre of the nation, had full sway on the little world of the 
military ~ p ; — very Seats was known end one ae) we -_ 
every spot our play gr by some name atin t history D 
oe eee the titles of th heroes whe shed nacho on 
their country, a us in all our boyish our was 
Lodi—A rcoli— Rivoli—C. stioes- the Pyrmidens Mount T vabor While 
the names of Kleber, Kellerman, Massena, Dessaix, Murat, were jag os 
among us, but one name only remained unappropriated, and so one was 
enough to assume the title of him, whose victories were the boast of every 
tongue. If this enthusiasm was general among us,! felt it in all its fullest 
force, for it came untinged with acy other thou: 
home nor family——my days pessed over in one unbroken calm ; no thought of 
pleasure, no hope of happiness when the fete day came round , my every sense 
was wrapped up in the one great desire—to be a soldier; to have my name 
known among those great men whose fame was over Europe; to be remem- 
bered by him whose slightest word of Soules wes humour baelt When should 
that day come for me, when should I see the career open before 
were my earliest waking thoughts, my last at nightfall 

If the intensity of purpose, the strong current of all my hopes, formed for me 
an ideal and a bappy world within me, yet did it lend a trait of seriousness 
my manner that seemed like melancholy; and while few knew less what 
was to grieve, # certain sadness in me struck my companions on which 
often rallied me, but which | strove in vain ta conquer. It waa true that 
tain times my loneliness and isolation came coldly on my beart, when 
one I saw others claimed by their friends, and hurrying away to some 
home, where some fond sister threw her arm csoand obother’ 
doatung mother ¢ her son close to her bosom, and kissed 
would find ite way down my cheek, and 1 would basten to 
ing the door, sit down alone to think, till my sed heart bee 
ctemmer natase 9000 within me, and by on offen in Bp It 
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Meanwhile I made rapid progress; the unbroken 
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tenor thoughts gave me a decided advantage over the others, and long 
perl A ew mo paket the day for my final examination was ap- 


| 


1 some passages of early life leave behind them - 
many years are past, how well do | remember all the hopes 
heart as the day drew near: how each morning at 
over some of the books which formed the subjects of exa- 
he dawn was only breaking have I bent over the 
Daubon, and the calculations of Canot, and with what a sinking spirit 
found that a night seemed to have erased all the fruit of a long 
, and that the gain of my hard-worked intellect bad escaped me ; 
like magic, the last thought would come back, my brain grow 
the indistinet and shadowy conceptions assume a fine and tangible 
At such times as these my spirit rose, my heart beat high, a joyous 
throbbed in every pulse, and an exhiliration almost maddening elevated 
me, and there wes nothing I would not bave dared, no danger I would not have 
Such were the attractions of my boyish days, and such the tem- 
perament did veath to my manhood. 
Tt was on Hog Arg June, the anniversary of Merengo, when the drum beat 
to arms in the court of the Polytechnique, and toon after the scholars were 
seen bar meee y haste from various quarters, anxious to learn if their prayer 
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had been to, which asked permission for them to visit the ‘ Invalides,’ 
the usual on the anniversary of any great victory. 

As we flocked into the court, we were struck with seeing an orderly dragoon 
standing beside the head master, who was eagerly perusing « letter in his 
hands; when he had concluded he spoke a few words to the soldier, who at 


he 
once wheeled round his borse and trotted rapidly from the spot. . 
Again the drum rolled out, and the order was given to form in line ; in an in- 
the command was obeyed, and we stood in silent expectation of the news 
we ived awaited us. 

* Measneurs les ecolicrs’ he began, when stillness was restored, * this day be- 
ing the anniversary of the glorious battle of Marengo, the General Buonaparte 
has decreed that a review should bo held of the entire school. Lieutenant- 
general d'Auvergne will arrive here at noon to inspect you, and on such reports 
as I shall give of your al conduct, zeal, and proficiency, will recommenda- 

! forwarded to the firet consul for your promotion.’ 

cheer followed this speech. e announcement far surpassed our 
t hopes, and there was no limit to our enthusiasm ; and loud civas 
of General Buonaparte, d'Auvergne, and the head master himself 
on all sides. : 

Searcely was the breakfast over than our preparations begun. What a busy 
ecene it was: here were some brushing up their uniform, polishing their sword 
hilts, and pipeclaying their cross-beits ; there might be seen others conning 
the directions of field manwuvres, and refreshing their memory of the 
words of command—some practiced marching in groups along the corridor ; 
others, too much excited by the prospect before them, jumped madly from 
place to place, shouting aud singing snatches of soldier-sovgs; but all were 
occupied. As for me, it was only two days before I had obtained my grade of 
, my new uniform had only just come home, and [ put it on for the first 

time with no inconsiderable pride; indeed [ could scarce turn my eyes, as I 
walked, from the stripes upon my arm that denoted my rank. Long before the 
6 ey time we were all assembled, and when the clock struck twelve and 
drum beat out—not a boy was absent ; we were drawn up in three columns 
according to our standing, spaces being left between each to permit of our 
wheeling into line at the word of command. ‘Ihe head master passed down 
our ranks narrowly inspecting our equipments, and scrutinizing every detail of 
our costume ; but a stronger impulse than ordiniary was now at work, and not 
the slightest irregularity was anywhere detectable. Meanwhile the time 
don, and although every eye was directed to the long avenve of lime 
trees by which the eral must arrive, nothing moved along it; and the 
bright streaks of sunlight that peeped between the trees were unbroken by 
any passing shadow. Whispers passed along the ranks, some fearing he might 
have forgotten the whole appointment, others suspecting that another review 
elsewhere had engrossed his attention ; and at last a halt murmur of dissatis- 
faction crept through the mass, which only the presence of the chef restrained 
within due bounds. Ono o'clock struck, and yet no rider appeared ; the attic 
remained silent and deserted as before, the minutes now seemed like hours— 
weariness and lassitude appeared everywhere. ‘The ranks were broken, and 
many wandered from their posts, and forgot all discipline. At last a cloud of 
dust was seen to rise at a distance, and gradually it approached the long ave- 
nue; eye was turned in the direction, and in an instant the stragglers 
summed tol places, and all was attention and anxiety, while every look 
pierced rly the dense cloud, to see whether it was not the long wished for 
staff chk one coming. At length the object burst before our sight; but 
what was our disappointment to see that it was only a travelling carriage with 
four post-horses that approached ; no appearance of a svldier was there, not 
one solitary dragoon—a half-uttered shout ennounced our dissatisfaction, for 
we at once guessed it was merely some chance visitor, or perhaps the friends of 
some of the scholars, who had then excited our false hopes. 

The himself participated in our feeling, and passing down the lines he 

that if the genera! did not arrive within ten minutes, he would 
himself dismiss us, and set us at liberty. A cheer of gratitude received this 
pends n8 we stood patiently awaiting our liberation, when suddenly from 
in 
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-house at the gate, the clash of arms was heard, and the roll of drums 

and the same instant the carriage we had seen rolled into the court- 
yard, and took up its station in the middle of the square. The next moment 
the door was opened and the steps lowered, and an officer in a splendid uni- 
form, assisted three ladies to alight. Before we recovered from the surprise 
of the proceeding, the master had approached the party, and by his air of defe- 
rence and deep respect, denoted that they were no ordinary visitors ; but our 
attention was quickly drawn from the group that now stood talking and laugh- 
ing together, for already the clank of a cavalry escort was heard coming up the 
avenue, and we beheld the waving plumes and brilliant uniform of a general 
officer's staff advancing at a rapid trot. ‘The drums now rolled out along the 
lines, we stood to arms—the gallant cortege turned into the court, and formed 
in front of us. All eyes were fixed on the general himself, the perfect beau 
ideal of an old soldier. He sat his horse as fairly and gracefully as the young 
est aid-de-camp of his suite ; his long white hair dressed in queue behind, was 
brashed back off his high broad forebead ; his clear blue eye, mild yet resolute, 
glanced over our ranks, and as he bowed to the head master, the whole gesture 
and bearing was worthy of the court of which once he was a brilliant mem- 


* [ have kept my young friends waiting for me,’ said he, in a low but clear 
voice, ‘ and it now remains for me to make the only amende in my power—a 
short inspection. Dorsenne, will you take the command "’ 

I started at the name, and looked round, and close behind stood the same 
officer who had so kindly received me the day I landed in France ; though he 
looked at me, however, I saw he did not remember me, and my spirits sank 
again, ae I thought how utterly friendless and alone I was. 

was true to his word in making the inspection as brief as poss- 
ble ; he rode leisurely down the ranks, stopping from time to time, to express 
his satisfaction, or drop some chance word of encouragement or advice, which 
we caught up with eagerness and delight. Forming us into line, he ordered 
his aid-de-camp to put us through some of the ordinary parade mancuvres, 
which we knew as thoroughly as the most disciplined troops. During all this 
time, the group of ladies maintained their position in front, and seemed to 
watch the review with every semblance of interest. The general, too, made 
one of the party, and appeared from time to time to explain the intended 
movement, and direct their attention to the scene. 

* Let them march past in salute,’ said he, at length, ‘ the poor fellows have 
had enough of it; I must not encroach on the entire holiday. Mes't pas mes 
juria, there are plenty of plans to finish the day with.’ 

A unanimous cheer was ihe reply to this kind speech, and we formed in sec- 
tione and marched by him at a quick step. The chef d’ ecole had now ap- 
prosched the staff, and was making his report on the boys, but the general 
again interrupted him, by saying— 


* Madame has expressed a wish to see the boys at their usual exercise of the | followed the soldier who carried my baggage to the distant quarter of the ecole. | 


play-hour. If such a request be admissible—’ 

‘Certainly, mon general, of course,’ said he; and stepping forward, he 
beckoned to one of the drammers to come near ; he whispered one word, and 
the tattoo beat out, and like magic every one sprung from his ranks, caps were 
flung in the air, and rivas rung out from every quarter of the court. 

sudden transition from discipline to 
ment, and we became half wild with delight. The first mad burst of pleasure 
over, we turned, as if by instinct, to our accustomed occupation; here were 
seen a party collecting for « drill, officers gathering and arranging their men, 
pn oe ety in the pce al} there were others, armed with spades 
e wele, at work on an entrenchment, while some were driving down 
stockades and fixing a palisade ; another set, more peaceful in their pan 
had retired to their little gardens, and were busy with watering-pots and 
trowels: the section I belonged to were the seniors of the school, and we had 
erected a kind of fort which it was our daily amusement to defend and attack, 
the leadership on either side being determined by lots. On this day, the as- 
seclt had fallen to my command, and I hurried hither and thither collecting my 
ferees, and burning for the attack. 

We wore not long in assembling, and the garrison having announced their 


readiness by the display of a from the ramparts, the assault began. I 
know not why nor wherefore, = Bak day my spirits were unusually high ; 
it was one of those chance occasions when my temperament, beated and glow- 
ing, had elevated me in my own esteem, and I would have given my life for 
some Ae - mater of distinguishing myself. 

I led my party on then with more then common daring, and though repulsed 
by the besieged, we fell back only for a moment, and returned to the assault 
determined to succeed ; the others, animated by the same spirit, fought as 
bravely, and the cheers that rose from one side were replied to by those as fu'l 
of defiance from the others : heated and excited I turned round to order an 
attack of my whole force, when, to my surprise, I beheld that the general and 
his staff, accompanied by the ladies, had taken their places a short distance 
off, and were become interested spectators of the siege. ‘This alone was want- 
ing to stimulate my efforts to the utmost, and I now returned to the fight with 
tenfold impetuosity. But if this feeling animated me, it also nerved my anta- 
gout, for their resistance rose with every moment, and as they drove us 

k from their walls cheers of triumph rang out and proclaimed their victory. 

Already the battle had lasted nearly an hour, and all that was obtained was 
a slight breach in one of the outworks, too small to be practicable for assault ; 
in this state were matters when the sound of a cavalry escort turned every eye 
toward the entrance to the court yard, where we now beheld a squadron of the 
lanciers rouge following @ numerous and brilliant staff of general officers. 
Searcely had they entered the gates when a loud cry rent the air, and every 
voice shouted, ‘c'est lui, c'est iui,’ and the next moment, ‘ Vira Buonaparte ! 
vera la premier consul.’ All that | had ever heard from poor De Meudon came 
rushing in my mind, and my heart swelled out till it seemed bursting my very 
bosom. The next instant my eye turned to the little fort : the moment was 
propitious, for there every cap was waving, every look bent on Aim. I seized 
















shall be back soon. I'm only going to a morning drill, whi ; 

an hour; so — yourself at e, and we'll dient oo i t last half 
Sv saying, he once more saluted me, and passed on. Not y i 

feared, thought I, as I entered the quarters, ao look of Gotds pty pate 

fort so pleasanty contrasted with my late abode. I had barely time to look 

over the prints and maps of military subjects which ornamented the walls 

ie my we friend made his appearance. C 

* No parade to-day, thank heaven, said he, throwing down his 
and lolling at full length ou the little camp sofa. ‘ Now, mon ps pores 
let us make acquaintance at once, for our time is likely to be of the shortest. 
My name is Tascher, an humble sous lieutenant of the twenty-first regiment 
of foot—as much a stranger in this land as yourself, | fancy,’ continued he 
after a slight pause, but very well contented to be adopted by it. Y 

After this opening, he proceeded to inform me that he was the nephew of 
Madame Buonaparte, her sister's on!y son, who, at his mother’s death, left 
Guadoloupe, and came over to France, and became an elire of the Polytech- 
nige There he had remained five years, and after a severe examination ob- 
tained his brevet in an infantry corps, his Uncle Buonaparte having shown him 
no other favour or affection than a severe reprimand on one occasion for some 
boyish freak, when all the other delinquents escaped scot free. 

*I am now onder orders for service,’ said he, ‘but where for and when 
IT can’t tell. But this [ know, that wherever good fortune may be ing 
a begging, I, as Lieutenant Taschar, am very like to get only the hem of 
the garment. 

There was a tone of easy gesture and frank good-nature which at once 
disposed me to like the young ereole, and we spent the whole afternoon re. 
counting our various adventures and fortunes, and before night came on we 
were sworn friends for life. . 





the opportunity, and pointing silently to the breach, stole forward : in a d 
I was beneath the grassy rampart, in another { reached the breach, the next 
brought me to the top, where with a shout of victory, I calied on my own to 
follow me, On they came rushing, but too late, already the garrison were upon 
me, and overcome by numbers, I jought alone and unsupported. Step by step 
they drove me to the edge of the rampart—already my foot was on the breach, 
when with a spring I dashed at the flag-staff, and carried it with me as I fell head- 
long into the ditch. In a moment I was on my legs, but so stunned and crashed 
that I fell almost immediately again; cold perspiration broke over my face and 
forehead, and I should have fainted, but that they dashed some water over me. 
AsI ley sick and faint I lifted my eyes, and what was my amazement to see, not 
the little companions of the school about me, but the gorgeous uniform of staff 
officers, and two elegantly dressed ladies, one of whom held a cup of water in 
her hand and sprinkled it over my brow. [ looked down upon my torn dress, 
and the sleeve of my coat where the marks of my rank were already half 
effaced, and I felt the tears start into my eyes as the remembrance of my late 
failure crossed my mind; at the instant the crowd opened, and a pale but 
handsome face, where command was tompered by a look of almost womanly 
softness, smiled upon me. 

* Cetail ben fait, mon enfant,’ said he, ‘ has been fait, and if you have lost a 
coat in the struggle, why I must even see if I can’t give you another to replace 
it. Monsieur Legrange, what is the character of this boy in school’? Is he 
diligent, zealous, and well conducted 1” 

‘ All the three, general,’ said the chef, bowing obsequiously. 

* Let him have his brevet ; I date from to-day. Who are his friends 1’ 

A whispered answer replied to this inquiry. 

* Indeed !’ said the first speaker, reason the more we should take care of him. 
Monsieor,” continued he, turning towards me, ‘ to-morrow you shall have your 
epaulettes; never forget how you gained them, and remember ever that every 
grade in the service is within the reach of a brave man, who does his duty.’ 
So saying, he passed on, while overcome by emotion I could not speak nor 
move. 

‘There, he is much better now,’ said a soft voice near me; ‘ you see his 
color is coming back.’ I looked up, and there were two ladies standing beside 
me, ‘The elder was tall and elegantly formed ; her figure, which in itself was 
most graceful, looked to its full advantage by the splendour of her dress ; there 
was an air of stateliness in her manner, which had seemed hau/eur, were it not 
for a look of most benevolent softness that played about her mouth whenever 
she spoke. ‘The younger, who might in years have seemed her daughter, was 
in every respect unlike her: she was slight and delicately formed, her complex- 
ion and her black eyes shaded by long dark fringe, bespoke the provincial ; her 
features were beautifully regular, and when at rest completely Greek in their 
character, but each moment some chance word, some passing thought implanted 
a new expression, and the ever-varying look of her flashing eyes, and full round 
lips, played between a smile and that arch spirit that essentially belongs to the 
fair daughters of the south. It was not until my fixed gaze had brought a deep 
blush to her cheek, that I felt how ardently I had been looking at her. 

* Yes, yes,’ said she hurriedly, ‘he’s quite well now,’ and at the same mo- 
ment she made a gesture of impatience to pass on. But the elder held her 
arm close within her own, as she whispered with something of half malice— 
‘ But stay, Marie, I should like to hear his name. Ah!’ cried she, starting in 
affected surprise, ‘ how flushed you are; there must be something in the air 
here, so we had better proceed,’ and with a soft smile and a courteous motion of 
her hand, she passed on. 

I looked after them as they went, a strange odd feeling stirred within my 
heart—a kind of wild joy with a mingled sense of hope too vague to catch at 
I watched the drooping feather of her bonnet, and the folds of her dress as they 
fluttered in the wind, and when she disappeared from my sight, I could scarce 
believe that she was not still beside me, and that her dark eyes did not look 
into my very soul. But already my companions crowded about me, and amid 
a a warm congratulations and kind wishes, I took my way back to the 
college. 





CHAPTER XXII.—THE CADETS. 

Scarcely was breakfast over the following morning. when the order arrived 
for my removal from the scholar quarier of the Polytechnique to that occupied 
by the cadets. A small tri-coloured cockade, affixed to my chapeau, was the 
only emblem of my new rank ; but simple as it was no decoration ever attract- 
ed more envy and admiration from the beholders, nor gave more pride to the 
wearer, than that knot of ribbon. 

“At number thirteen you'll find your quarters, Monsieur /e cadet” said a ser- 
geant, as he presented me with the official order. I remember at this very hour 
what a thrill his military salute sent through me, It was the first acknowledg- 
ment of my grade—the first recognition that I was no longer a mere schoolboy. 
I had not much time granted me to indulge in the sensations ; for already my 
schoolfellows had thronged round me, and overwhelmed me with questions and 
felicitations. 

‘Ah! what a fortunate fellow—no examination to go through—hae his grade 
given him without toiling for it—is it the cavalry, Burke '—are you @ cheval ? 
—when do you join !—where is your regiment !—shall we see you again !— 
won't you write to us all about the corps when you join them *?—who is your 
comrade ;—yes, tell us that ; who is he ”’ 

* Ma foi,’ said 1,‘ 1 know not more than yourselves. You are all aware to 
what an accident I owe my promotion. Where I am destined for, or in what 
corps, I can’t tell; and as to my comrade—’ 

‘Ah, take care he’s no tyrant,’ said one. 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried another—‘ show him you know what a small sword is at 
once. 

* Burke won't be trifled with,’ cried a third. 

And then followed a very chorus of voices, eacir detailing some atrocity com- 
mitted by the cadets on their newly joined associates. One hsd a friend 
wounded in the side the very day he joined ; another knew some one who was 
thrown out of a window : here was an account of a delicate boy, who passed 
an entire night in the snow, and died of a chest disease three weeks after : 
there a victim to intemperance met his fate in the orgie that celebrated his pro- 
motion. This picture, I confess, did somewhat damp the ardour of my first 
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perfect liberty added to our excite- | surmounted the difierent entrances : but what most captivated my spirits and 


| 


| of the doorways ; and before I could reply the door opened, and a young officer, 
| im the uniform of an infantry regiment, appeared ; he was about te: pass out, 


impressions ; and I took leave of my old friends with not less feeling of affec- 
tion than I doubted how much kindness and good feeling I had to expect from 
my new ones. Jn this mood of mind I shook their hands for the last time, and 


AsI entered the large court by the richly ornamented gate, whose bronzed | 
tracery and handsome carving dated from the time of Lovis X{V., my heart 
swelled with conscious pride. The facade of the square, unlike the monu- 
mental front of the scholars’ quarters, was beautifully architectural; massive | 
consoles supported the windows, and a large armorial insignia, cut on stone, | 


engaged my attention was a large flag in the centre, from which waved the 
broad ensign of France, beside which g sentinel paced to and fro. He pre- 
sented arms as I passed ; and the click of his musket, as he stood erect, sent a 
thrill through me, and made my very fingers tingle with delight. 

* This is namber thirteen, sir,’ said the soldier, as we arrived in front of one 


when his eye resting on the baggage the soldier had just placed besi: ie him, he 


stopped suddenly, and touching his cap, asked in a polite tone-— 
‘Not Mr. Burke, is it *’ a ’ as 


* Yes,’ said J, bowing in return 
* Eh, mon camerade,’ said he, holding 


Mose yen tenet , out his hand, ‘ delighted to see you. 


Well, you'll find ali ready for you jin the quarters. 











NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. — 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo} 

have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, }9th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz -— 

Ships. | Captains. (Days of a) from New; Days of Sotiing from 

; ork. Liverpoo), 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7iAug. 
Virginian, % Vatien, rags Oe a) Sept. 1 Jens 3) Mee 








** 13 Sept. 1, ; 

Montezuma, |A.B.'Lowber,| 19, “ 19, « Igoe gia yp May f 
Roscius, \J. Collins, | “95, “ 95, ** 95) % 43) ag oe ag 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug.1, Dee. 1, April 1} “ 19, * jy « 4g 
Independence, |Nye, «oq, * 7 $4 Fl gg se gg) ce gg 
Sheffield, \F.P Alien, | “13, * 13, * 2310ct. 1, Feb. 1; June § 
New York, Cropper, i 19, “ 19, “se 1 “ oF “ 7 “ 7 
Siddons, \cob . | * 26, 95, % i “ 13, % 3“ 13 
Cambridge, | Barstow, \Sept.1,Jan. 1, May ij * 19, * yg? « 

’ . 19 
Ashburton iH. Huttleson,| “7, * 7, «7 & 5) 4 gs’ ae gg 
§. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘* 13, ‘* 13.Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Columbus, Cole, “30, 198, Bh 7 ge § 
Sheridan, _\Depeyster, | “25, ** 95, “ 95) * 33, 43) 43 
South America, Bailey, \Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, * 1%, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, “7, 7, « 7) 95, 25, “ 25 
United Staies, 'Britton, “ 33, “ 13, * 413\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B.-L. Waite, | 19% “1% 8 aM 7, 7 3 
Garrick, |Skiddy, 2, « mm “* en? te @ 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March I;July i“ i je Ht 


These ships are all of the first class, and —y | commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is ixzed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 3 

eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters 


parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading aresigned therefor . 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America,Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, x Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc United States, 
ROBERT KERM)S&, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick th Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 75 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, OLS, pegeler y & Co, Bumlorest-s Liverpool. 
i s eridan, and Garrick. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sh EK COLLINS & Co., yew York, 
WM. & JAS. BROWN. & ©o. Livernor] 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
—_ Shipsofthis Line wilihereafter leave New York on the lst, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master, 16th March July,and Nov. 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec, 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jan, 
The accommodations of these ships are notsurpassed combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
withevery requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
PONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Saping from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, |B. G. Tinker, - .36,,.% 30, s* “ 27, * 87, “$7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * 20, * 20, “ 20/March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. I} * J7, * 17, “ 4 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| *“ 10, “ 10, * 40) “ 97, @ 97,  @ 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, “* 20, 


* 20, — ** 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E Morgan, /Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1} ** 17, * " 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, | “* 10, ‘* 10 “ 10) “ 97, « ‘7, ** 9 


HendrickHudson|G. Moore " 20, ” 20, on . May o Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ,* 47, Wy 
Toronto, e. Griswold, | *« 10, * 10, “ 30) * 97, ** 97, « 
Westminster, Atwood, * 20, “ 20, “ 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin pomsee is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA. E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo] and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston 





Acadia, Ryrie........ bec duc cdeccdeccssocese cose - 4th Feb Ist March 
Columbia, Miller...... es. 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt... ««- 4th April Ist May 


Hibernia, Judkins... on, 16th ** 

The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Pa e 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. iFeb- 4. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 








Ships. , Masters. Days of ees from New-)Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, 'C. anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 94 
Francoisler, \Ainsworth, “« 16, “ 26, “ 16[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, «6 9" & “og *  ¢ ¢ §, @° @ 
Emerald, j|Howe, April 8, Aug. 8 Dec. | “ 2%, “ 24, “ 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton,}] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16{June 1}, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
VilledeLyon, C. Stoddard, OT - a an 5, * 8B * © 
Albany, ) Watson, May &, Sept. 8, Jan. 8} “* 24, “* 26, “ 9 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, ‘+ 16, ‘* 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, - % § & oa = e * 4 , 8.8 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richard®on,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb.8) ‘* 24, “* 24, “ @% 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16, “ 16, “ I6/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, (W. W. Peil. “om « 4, “8b 8% 6 


These vesselsare all of the first elassand ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 


} convenience. 


The price of passage to Havre is Sunken eontiess sre wee will be furnished 
by the Stewa n board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
ati a 1 Sw ROLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st. 
THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. jj; 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Month: 
Ships. Captains. {tons|Days of sailing {m.N.Y. Days from Liverpool. 
N. S. Great Western! woodhouse 1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March & 
(now building). | ! | } 
Ship Rochester ‘ } 850 Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April & 
N. 5. Hottingaer ([Bursley |105¢) July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16,Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N.S. Liverpool (Eldridge |\15|Aug.16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16/Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 





| despatched punczually on the J6th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 


month from Live 3 

Their Cabins ore elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains «r owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or peckages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Leding are signed therefor. 


For freight or apply to 
ee — = WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or te 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 


Apr. 22-1 pr. Liverpoci. 
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Kumperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, May 1. 
FACTORIES BILL—EDUCATION. 

Sir. J. GRAHAM said he would first of all proceed to notice two or three 
preliminary objections which had been made to the bill. The first was, that 
there was something insidious on the part of the government in coupling the 
question of education with that of labour in the factory. The house, however, 
would do the government the justice to remember, that with respect to educa- 
tion in this country there was no trace of compulsory education except in two 
classes of children, those employed in factories and those maintained in work. 
houses. It was not, therefore, for the first time that the government sought to 
mingle the important subject of education with the employment of factory la- 
bour, though, st the same time, it was impossible for him to deal with the law 
regulating such employment without bringing under the revision of the Legis- 
ture the Be as it now stood for the education of children employed in factory 
labour. Another argument which had been urged against the measure was, 
that the government sought not only to introduce a great change with respect 
to education, but that the clauses were so framed that the new system would 
come very rapidly, suddenly, and simulianeously into operation. He thought 
those who made that objection had not paid sufficient attention to the bill now 
on the table, as it existed even prior to the modifications and alterations which 
he was about to introduce into it. The house would permit him briefly to point 
out the checks which existed to any sudden introduction of the system. First 
with reference the new schools which were to be created under the bill ; and, 
secondly, with regard to schools connected with the national establishment, and 
to which power was given to bring themselves under the operation of the act. 
Clauses 64 and 65, with reference to new schools, provided the following 
checks :—First, before any new school could be built, there must be a local sub- 
scription in the district of one-third the estimated cost of the entire building. — 
That subscription having been entered into, it was necessary that two (but as 
he should now propose ten) persons qualified to be trustees, together with 
one of the incumbents of a parish in the district, should make an application to 
the Privy Council for assistance. That memorial would be laid before the 
committee of the Privy Council upon education, and if the committee consid 
ered there was a prima facia case made to justify inquiry, it was to be referred 
as to the facts alleged in it to the magistrates of the district, who were to call 
a special session and institute an inquiry. Their report was again referred to 
the committee of the Council, who were then to deliberate whether on that 
report they would grant the aid required. 

Supposing the decision to be favourable, it was impossible for the committee 
of the Council to make any grant except from funds granted by Parliament an- 
nually in committee of supply. So that the house would observe that Parlia- 
ment had a complete check over the progress of this plan, and there was one 
further check, that after the school had been established, no rate could be al- 
lowed for its maintenance out of the Poor-rate, until the inspector appointed by 
the Privy Council had reported on its irregularity, and that the local subscrip- 
tions and the quarter pence of the scholars was insufficient for its maintenance. 
The house would, therefore, observe how numerous the checks were, and so far 
from believing that the system would come into operation suddenly, he believed 
that, in large districts, it would come into operation but slowly and gradually. 
With regard to the checks as to the substitution of national schools for schools 
for education under this Act, first, the committee of management of the na- 
tional school must consent to the change of constitution, and petition the Coun- 
cil to that effect. Next the consent of the trustees was required; next the 
consent of the ordinary, the Bishop of the diocese ; and, lastly, the consent of 
the Privy Council. Having disposed of these preliminary points, he would now 
address himself to the principal objections which had been urged against this 
measure. And to seek these objections in the most tangible and clear form, he 
naturally turned to the resolutions adopted by the Wesleyan body. He was 
certainly of opinion that the objections of Dissenters generally were entitled to 
respectful consideration ; bot when they considered the numbers of the Wes- 
leyans; their conduct generally as a body on the subject of education ; the 
immense efforts made by that society to establish schools in districts where 
education was wanted, and to supply the deficiencies occasioned by the in- 
ertness of other bodies, he considered that the opinions of the Wesleyan 
body were eminently entitled to the greatest respect. (Hear.) An objection 
which had been very generally urged, and which had met with great 
sympathy on the part of the public, arose not so much to the intention of 
the clause relating to sunday schools, as to the effect resulting from the word- 
ing of the clause. It had been described as a clause violating the right of 
conscience, by compelling parents whose children were employed in factories, 
of necessity to send their children to Sunday schools, under the sanction of this 
Act, to the exclusion of those Sunday schools which they themselves preferred. 
He begged to state that it was his intention to exclude from clauses 57 and 58 
all the words relating to Sunday schools, and that clause 60 should be alioge- 
ther omitted, and in lieu of clause 60 he proposed to insert a clause to the 
effect that the master and such other person as the clerical trustee might ap- 
point, at such time and under such regulations as the trustee should direct, 
should open and attend such school for the purpose of affording religious in- 
struction to the children of members of the Church of England, according to 
the doctrines and principles of that Church, and should give such instruction 
to every young person who might wish to attend the school at such time, and 
to any child whose parents might desire such attendance ; and that such child 
should attend divine worship according to the Church of England, in such 
church or chapel as the clerical trustee should select ; and if no convenient 
church or chapel could be provided, that divine worship should be celebrated 
inthe school. The house would perceive the effect of this alteration was that 
the school under the act should be opened on Sunday, and that the master 
would attend, and that the children of all such parents as might direct their at- 
tendance should be instructed in the catechism and liturgy of the Church. He 
had stated on a previous occasion that he recognised as @ principle, that until 
a child should be emancipated, the parent or guardian who had a legal custody 
of that child had a right to exercise his discretion as to the religious principles 
in which that child should be educated. In strict conformity with that prin- 
ciple, the clause would allow members of the Church of England, even, 
whose children attended school on the week days, if they preferred it, 
to send their children to any other Sunday school which they might se- 
lect—(hear.) If he had succeeded in his object, he hoped that every objection 
which had been urged in the petitions from every querter, so far as related to 
Sunday schools, was entirely removed. ‘The second class of objections was, as 
to the certificates to be granted by day schools. On this point he should intro- 
duce alterations in the 16th, 17th, and 18th clauses, and should entirely omit 
from the bill clauses 71, 72, 73 and 74. He proposed also to introduce a new 
provision, to enable all schools in the district, without exception, to grant certi- 
ficates of attendance to the children employed in factories, subject only to the 
condition, that all schools granting certificates should be under the cognizance 
of an inspector appointed by the Committee of Privy Council, the inspector 
being appointed by that committee without any other sanction or control. And 
with regard to religious instruction, he should insist only that in no schools 
where protestant children attended should instruction be given without the 
authorised version of the Scriptures being used. With respect to Wesleyan 
schools and Protestant Dissenting schools, that provision was clearly necessary 
and would not be objected to. With respect to te Catholic schools, it was 
necessary to provide that no Roman Catholic master should exercise the power 
which he possessed, by means of employing their labour, to compe! the children 
in his employment to attend a Roman Catholic school. He trusted he had now 
removed the difficulties both as to Sunday and day schools. He now came to 
the third class of objections to which he had endeavoured to apply a remedy. 
He proposed to alter clauses 57, 58, and 59, It had been said that instruction 
in the catechism and liturgy might be given at one period of the school hours to 
the great interruption of the children of Dissenters who might attend and one of 
two evils would occur,—either their education would be neglected, or if present 
during that instruction, attempts might be made to instil into their minds the 
peculiar doctrines of the Church of England. He had, therefore, provided 
that mstruction in the catechism and liturgy should be given for one hour 
in three out of the five days on which the children attended ; and it was 
also provided that this hour should be fixed by the trustees, to be either 
the first or the last of the hours during which instruction was given. It also 
provided that this instruction to children of Churchmen should be given in a 
class-room apart from the school-room, and separately from the children of Dis- 
senters who objected that sach instruction should be given. An objection had 
been made by the right hon. member for Devenport as to the religious books to 
be used for this separate instruction. Originally the power was vested in the 
clerical trustee to select such books, which, doubtless, would be selected by 
each in conformity with his own peculiar Opinions. He, therefore, had taken 
the precaution to provide that this selection should be made by the two Arch- 
bishops of the two provinces ; and he further proposed that no inspector should 





inquire into this — instruction in the liturgy and catechism, unless by the 
authority of one of the Archbishops, or by that of the me the diocese. 
There was also a new point of exception in favour of the children of Protestant 
Dissenters. Clause 59 said, that if the parents of any scholar should notify to 
the master or trustees their desire that such scholar should not be present at 
the religious instruction provided to be given, on the ground of religious objec- 
tion, then that such scholar should be éxempt. It been said, however, that 
it was an invidious thing to require that such dissent should be made on the 
ground of religious objection. words, therefore, he proposed to omit : 
so that any parent, even of the Church of England, who desired that his son 
should not be instructed in the liturgy and catechism, might notify his objection 
accordingly. He proposed also specifically to enact, that during the hour on 
which such separate religious instruction should be given, that the children of 
Dissenters should be instructed in some branch of knowledge taught in the 
school, so that their education should proceed without interruption. Bat even 
this he did not think sufficient to mect the objections that had been urged. 
A:mple protection had, he thought, been taken against the introduction of any 
undue proselytising spirit, but he should still fall short of the necessity of the 
case if he stopped there. No provision except on Sundays, had been made for 
the education of the children of Dissenters in the religious creed which 
they themselves desired. ‘To meet that difficulty, he proposed that the 
children of Dissenters should have an opportunity for instruction in the creed of 
their parents for the same space of time as that which was allotted to the 
children of the Church of England. He proposed, therefore, to ensct that the 
trustees of the school should appoint one day in the week, to be approved 
by the Committee of Council of Education, on which any scholar whose 

parents desired he should not be present during instruction in the catechism | 
and liturgy, should attend and receive instruction from the licensed minister 

of the chapel where the parent attended divine worship, or from any person 

whom such minister should appoint ; and that such scholar should be entitled 

to attend such instructor whom the parent should notify to the trustees, that | 
such licensed minister or his deputy would be present at some convenient 

place for three school hours He thought now that every exertion had been 

made by himself and his colleagues to meet the scruples of Dissenters with ro- 

gard to the religious instruction to be given to scholars in their own creed | 
But it remained for him to notice those objections which fell from the noble | 
earl, the member for Arundel, with respect to the peculiarities of the creed of | 
the Roman Catholics. This point had frequently been noticed, and on a for- 

mer occasion had been brought under discussion. It was well known that | 
Roman Catholics had a conscientious objection to reading the authorised ver- | 
sion of the Scriptures at the schools. The house would observe that by the bill, 
independently of the separate instruction to be given in the catechism and 
liturgy at the opening and the close of the school, the Lord’s prayer and scrip- 
tural passages were to be read. To this he did not believe that the great body 
of Protestant Dissenters would object; indeed, it was in accordance not only | 
with their principles, but their practice. The right hon. member for Devon- 
port had most truly, and with great clearness and perspicuity, described the 
scope and object of these clauses, when the bill whs first introduced, as an 
attempt, by amalgamation, to combine the principles of the British and Foreign 
and of the National Schools, and in conformity with that attempt it was 
necessary that the Scriptures should be read day by day in the presence of 
all. But he felt that the enforcement of this rule might be a violation of 
the consciences of Roman Catholics. In districts where the Roman Catholics 
had schools of their own, they would have no right to complain, inasmuch | 
as they were authorised to grant certificates, which certificates entitled the 
children to work in a factory, subject only to inspection by an inspector 
appointed by the Privy Council, who, on that occasion, would have no right 
to inquire into the religious instruction. But where there were no such 
schools a case of violation of conscience might possibly arise. The altera- | 
tions in this respect would be to permit Roman Catholic parents, who had | 
objection to have their children present at the opening or closing of the | 
me at the time the Scriptures were being read, to withdraw them | 
during those hours. It would be too severe a penalty on those 
persons who might entertain conscientious objections in this respect to 
have their children altogether excluded from employment in factories. He 
thought such a proposition as would, in its consequences, inflict such a 
penalty as this, would not be consistent with toleration. He thought that 
it would be a violation of conscience — (hear, hear)—~and he therefore 
thought it to be his duty to propose to the house a special enactment, to give 
facilities to those parents who had a conscientious scruple to have their childien 
attend at those hours. ‘The house would observe that there was already a pro 

vision in the bill which provided for the reading of the Scriptures and certain 
prayers, both at the hours of opening and closing the school. In order to meet 
the objecion he had stated, he had introduced words to enable Roman Catholic 
parents to declare that they objected to have their children present during the 
time of reading the Scriptures; and a special provision was made that, when a 
Roman Catholic parent made the requisite declaration, his children should be 
permitted to be absent during the hours of the Scriptures being read. He 
would now come to that subject—which was one of peculiar difficulty—namely, 
the constitution of the trustees. (Hear, hear.) In the bill as it now stoud, 51, 
52, and 53, were the clauses that provided for the constitution of the trustees. 
He proposed to omit those clauses altogether, and to propose two new clauses, 
which would give altogether a new arrangement to the constitution of the 
trustees. He would begin with that part of the bill in which it was not pro- 
posed to make any alterations. It was the intention of her Majesty's govern- 
ment to adhere to the proposition that where the district in which the school 
was situated composed only one parish, the minister of that parish should be 
one of the trustees. However, if in a district there was more than one parish, 
in that case the bishop of the diocese should select the clergyman who was to 
act as the clerical trustees. In that proposition it was not the intention 
of the government to make any change. (Hear, hear, hear.) They 
had proposed, as the clause originally stood in the bill, that the | 
clerical trustee should be trustee with the churchwardens, but that 
if there were more than two churchwardens, that in that case the clerical 
trustee should have the power of selecting. It was proposed that, instead of 
selecting two churchwardens, the clerical trustee should have the power of 
selecting one person duly qualified—he might be a churchwarden, but if not, 
he must be duly qualified under the act, and in a manner which by this act 
directed. In lieu of the other churchwarden that was to be nominated by the 
clerical trustee it was proposed to have an elected trastee—elected in a manner 
which he (Sir. J. Graham) would now state to the house. If the house would 
permit him, he would read the clause. [The right hon, gentleman here read 
the clause, which provided that any number of persons, not less than 20, who 
had contributed voluntary donations of not less than 10/. during any one of the 
three years preceeding an election, towards the expenditure of the school, 
or who had subscribed 11/. for each of the two years preceding an election 
towards the expenditure of the school—that these persons should be summoned 
to meet by the returning officer, and that they should elect one person duly | 
qualified as the act directed to act as a trustee. ] He would now state what | 
was the qualification of a trustee which he meant to propose. (The right hon 
baronet read the qualification which he proposed to introduce. It provided 
that the person should be a person resident within five miles of the school, and 
who within three years of the election should have contributed a donation of 
20/, at least towards the expenditure of the school, or who for two years suc- 
cessively preceding the election, should have contributed 2/. a year to the | 
expenditure of the school.) ‘The house would observe that he had now men- 
tioned three trustees out of the seven which it was proposed to appoint under | 
the act. It was the intention of the government to adhere to the number | 
seven. There would be the clerical trostee, who would have the power of | 
selecting another trustee properly qualified, a third trustee would be selected | 
by the election of the donors and subscribers to the schoois, under proper 
regulations. There would still remain four trustees to be nominated 
As it was contemplated that the maintenance of these schools should | 
be provided for out of the poor's-rate, it was felt to be just that | 
the rate-payers should have a considerable voice in the election of the | 
four remaining trustees. It was the intention that these four remaining trus- | 
tees should be elected by the rate payers, assessed at 10/. and upwards, for 
twelve months antecedent to the election. (Hear) He thought it would be | 
most disastrous that in any district where churchmen might have a preponde- | 
rating influence, that they should be enabled, by means of that PP me to 
return the entire number. In like manner it would be equally objectionable 
that, where Dissenters had a preponderating influence, they shou'd also return 
a majority of an exclusive character. To obviate this, he had taxen care that 
in every instance, whether to the right or to the left, the minericy should be 
represented ; and it was proposed that no rate-payer should be able to vote for | 
more than two trustees. The effect of this would be, that in every cxse | 
wherever there was a majority, unless they amounted to more than two-thirds, | 
the minority in every case would return two. They would adhere in every | 
respect to the existing provisions with respect to clerical trustees; and with | 
respect to the observation of the powers of the trustees, it was proposed that 
it should continue for five years. Whenever two vacancies occurred, they 
should be filled up on the principle already stated, and no rate-payer would | 
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have the power of voting for more t two 

atiention of the house yl powers are he Baan 5. ay ee 
tees thus chosen and thus sppointed He proposed that the head te 
and the head master alone, should be appointed by the trustees, sub to 
approval by the bishop of the diocese, but all the assistants in the’ eahoat 
would be appointed by the trustees, and would not be subject to the 
veto of the bishop of the diocese. At the seme time it was provided in 
the words of the clause as it originally stood, that the religious instruc- 
tion given in the Scriptures at the opening and closing of the schools should 
be conducted by the master only. It had been objected to the provisions in the 
bill, with respect to the trastees, thet one trustee might harshly, capr ciousl 
and hastily, dismiss a child from schoo! and thus subject him to ~ penalty oa 
ing less than exclusion from work at a factory. He proposed, to meet this, that 
in the dismissal of a child from a school three trustees should at least be con- 
curring. He proposed that any one trustee who dissented from the decision of 
his colleagues might appeal to the committee of the Privy Council, with respcet 
to any other acts done in the schools, under the sanction of the trustrees with 
whom he was associated. But they not only gave this power of appeal to the 
Privy Council, bot they gave the Privy Council the power, on that appeal, to 
reverse that decision of the trustrees, aud to dismiss any person agains whom, 
a complaint should be made and substantiated, He proposed, also, in some re- 
spects. to enlarge the power of the committee of Privy Council. He had omit- 
ted to state that, with respect to the election of four trostees by the rate pay- 
ers, the election should be by open voting ppers, as in the case of the election 
of boards of guardians, With respect to the power i by the it 
tee of Privy Council, he proposed to enlarge it in one or two respects. In the 
first place, he proposed that the inspector appointed by the committee of the 
Privy Council should have a right at all times to attend all meetings of the 
trastees—he might summon special meetings of trustee, but without ha 
the right of votmg at such meeting or such meetings. It was right that he 
should add that all by-laws most receive the sanction of the committee of the 
Privy Council before they could become effective and final. He had already 
stated that the general power of controul in every essential particular would be 
invested in the committee of the privy council. (Hear, hear.) The house would 
observe that the master was to give instruction at the opening and at the close 
of the schools, through the medium of reading the Bible, but should he attempt 
unduly to extend his own peculiar doctrines to the children generally it would 
be open to any of the trustees to make a complaint to the committee of privy 
council, and power was given to the council to dismiss the master who should 





have soacted. (Hear, hear, hear.) He felt obliged to the house for the patient 


attention which they had given him whilst he had endeavoured in the most 
calm and dispassionate manner, to make intelligible to the house, so fer as he 
was abse, the nature, scope, and extent of the alterations which he sought to 
make These alterations, he humbly contended, were in strict conformity with 
the principles which he had laid down originally when he introduced this meas- 
ure. Ag in the original measure, eo were these alterations framed with the 
respect that was due from her majesty's government to the Established Church 
in this country. and at the same time, with the respect that was due to that 
entire and perfect freedom of conscience, and thove painciples of toleration, 
which were established as a part of the law of this country. (Hear, hear.)— 
He now expected the house to adopt—not more warmly than he deeply felt ite 
necessity—some such measure as thie,and the necessity for which he considered 
His belief was that the danger was imminent 
if this remedy should be postponed. He would tell the house frankly that 
if this measure, so modified, upon the whole should fail to satisfy the expec- 
tations and the wishes of the great body of the Protestant faith—he might 
be wrong, but he was intimately persuaded that this measure, as brought for- 
ward by the governmont—by a government treated with signal forbearance by 
its political opponents, and so treated from an ardent desire to arrive at some 
satisfactory adjustment of this important question—if this measure, founded 
on such principles—so brought forward and so treated—should fail, the effect 
would be—he might be wrong—but he feared the eflect would be to lessen the 
chance of obtaining any satisfactory system of a combined nations! education— 
the effect would be to lead to the establishment of a separate and dis- 

tinct system of education, in which the various classes would be separated 
from each other—a system which would be attended with no good result, and 
would only aggravate the bitterness of existing dissensious He was really 

ashamed to touch such an important subject, but the gravity of the occasion, 

and the nature of the subject they were now discussing, compelled him to al- 


lude to it. (Hear, hear.) No person in the house so much deprecated the in- 
troduction of religious topics into a debate as he (Sir J. Graham) did, but still 
| the difficulties connected with this subject compelled him to allude to it It 


was in England, the pride of Christianity, who sent her religion with her com- 

merce, her language, and her manners, and, more than all, her missionaries 
to every part of the world, to the farthest and most distant parts of the 
earth—it was in such a country, sending abroad her civilization, her enlight- 
enment, and her Christianity—it was in this country that it occurred that in 
the midst of the country an immense mass of her population was rot only in a 
state of infidelity and ignorance, but were absolutely without the means of being 
able to discover the truths of religion. Would they allow themselves by their 
jealousies and strifes in that house to be prevented from putting an end to 
such astate of things as this? Was it any mark of sincerity, either on the 

part of Churchman or Dissenter, that they should proceed to carry their differ- 
ences to,this extreme of contention’ If he (Sir J. Graham) might hambly 
allude to the example left us by the great Author of Christianity, te left us a 
test whereby to judge of Christian sincerity, when he said “ By this shall all 
men know ye are my disciples—that ye love one another.” (Hear) In the 
early times of Christianity, when Christions were a «mall body, suffering amidst 
privations, hunger, and martyrdom, this distinguishing mark struck even a Pa- 
gan, and he exclaimed, ** See how these people love each other’—but he (Sir 
J. Graham) feered that in these later days the Heathen might point with scorn 
and derision at the conduct of Christians, and say to his associates, “ See how 
those Christians hate and despise each other.” (Hear, h2ar.) He asked the 
house in the same spirit in which they had received what he had already ad- 
dressed to them—he asked them to lift up their hearte and minds, and to act 
the part of a Christian Legislature, and in a spirit worthy of their high vocation. 
(Hear, hear.) He was aware that these symptoms were already too evident— 
that the wators of strife were overflowing end covered the land. This measure 
was the olive branch which he held out, and he hoped that the dove of peace 
might return and inform them that those waters had subsided. On the part of 
the government be held out this peace-offering, and he hoped to see it received 
in a spirit of concord and good-will. He hoped to see it received in this spirit, 
and that for the honour of all parties they would contribute to effect the adjost- 
ment of this great question, which would contribute not alone to the temporal, 
but eternal, welfare of the great body of their fellow subjects, and would re- 


me the highest eredit on their character as a Christian legislature. (Loud 
cheers.) 


There are one or two points in the propositions of the right hon. gentleman 
to which I wish to allude. The bill requires that the head schoolmaster should 
be a member of the Church of England. He will be required to read a portion 
of the Liturgy on Sunday, and it is plain that the situation is one which a Pro- 
testant Dissenter will not be able to take. With respect to the appointment 
of trostees, the right hon. gentleman proposes tc appiont one clerical trustee, 
who will have the power of appointing another; and one trustee was to be 


| appuinted by the persons who contributed to the funds of the school; and with 


respect to the remaining four trustees, the right hon. gentleman says, that he 
dors not wish the balance to turn at one side or the other, but he will allow two 
to be elected by the majority, and two by the minority. Now, if these four 
persons and the trastce elected by the contributors were to constitute a board 
of five members, then the balance might not be unduly thrown at one side or 
the other. Bat if it should happen that the Dissenters should be in a minority, 
they might elect two representatives who might find themselves without aid or 
assistance from the other members of the board ; and on the contrary, if the 
Chorch was in a minority, the two trustees elected by them would bind the cle- 
rica] trustee and the other trustee appointed by the clerical trustee, so that the 
Church would have four distinct appointments at the board of trustees. 
I have already stated that I was not at pos going to discuss the question. 
I think that the amendments have been formed in a very fair spirit ; and whe- 
ther they are efficient for their purpose or not, is a question which I shall be 
prepared to discuss when the proper time shall come. (Hear, hear.) I have 


| already stated that the course I shal! take will not be to oppose the bill going 


into committee 


Sir R. INGLIS referred to that part where he stated, that if a master, in 
reading the Scriptures, should undaly use bis influeuce to lead the minds of his 
pupils to his own particular opinion, he would be liable to dismissal. Now, 
when he was told that the master, who would necessarily be a member of the 
Chorch, was not to endeavour to use his influence to teach what he believed to 
be true, he wished to know whether he had correctly understood his right hon. 
friend! (Hear, hear» 


The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed on that 
day fortnight. 
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LADY SALE’S JOURNAL. 
(From the Naval and Military Gazette.) 

[An attentive of this volume from beginning to end has thoroughly 
assured us of the general faithfulness of Lieutenant Eyre's Narrative. lady 
Sale observes in her introductory chapter, “ several people kept an account of 
these proceedings, but all except myself lost all they had written, and had re- 
course to memory afterwards.” Fortunately for Lieutenant Eyre, bis book 
came before the public prior to her ladyship's, otherwise it might bave been 
suspected to be nothing more than a polished compilation from the volume 

review. Conceding, therefore, to Lady Sale her claim to be considered 

the only person possesced of original notes relative to Cabul affairs, we must 

at the same time acknowledge the high compliment to Lieutenant Eyre’s 

+ of recollection, which necessarily arises from such admission—there 

ing scarcely an important fact recorded in her ladyship's original manuscript, 

as now given to us, that is not related with equal clearness in Lieutenant Eyre's 

Narrative However, although to the casual reader, who merely secks to gratify 

the cravings of curiosity, Lady Sale's book will have been deprived of much of 

ite interest by the prior appearance of Lieutenant Eyre’s, yet, to the future 
historian of British India, both works will no doubt prove equally valuable ] 

(The volume before us being a bond fide copy of a journal kept by her lady- 
ship from September, 1841, to the period of the rescue of the prisoners by Sir 

Sale, necessarily contains to some extent various rumours which after- 

wards proved false. It would, perhaps, have been more agreeable to the 

] reader, whilst certainly it would be no less satisfactory to the historian, 

such vague re been struck out prior to sending the book to press. In 

its present form it frequently requires @ more intimate acquaintance with the 

details of Affghan affairs than the generality of English readers possess, to 
enable them to discriminate between absolute fects and groundless reports | 

(Lady Sale does not spare those whom she deems obnoxious to animadver- 
sion ; aad whilst we must crave permission to dcubt, in some measure, her 
Ladyship's capability of deciding on the respective merits of individuals, in 
relation to their opinions, as members of a council of war, the procedings of 
which could only be known by hearsay, we shall leave the living to plead their 
own cause, and content ourselves with advocating for the dead, when circurm- 
stances demand that their credit should be defended. From the outset, Briga- 
dier Shelton seems to have been no favouri'e with her Ladyship. Prior to the 
insurrection, he peevishly entered into a correspondence with General Elphin- 
stone, relative to a house in cantonments, requiring either the General's own 
quarters, or those occupied by Lady Sale. Little squabbles of this sort usually 
engender ill-will ; and whilst in the heroic writer of the present volume we can 
not bot recognise a lady of eminently strong mind, we must nevertheless admit 
that the following passage savours not a little of prejudice ]— 

“ Brig. Shelton came in from the Bala Hiesar with six companies of the 
Shah's 6th, one horse artillery gun, and one of the mountain train. The people 
in cantonments expect wonders from his prowess and a judgment. I am 
of a different opinion, knowing that he is not a favourite with either his officers 
or men, and is most anxious to get back to Hindostan. I must, however, do 
him the justice to say that I believe he possesses much personal bravery ; but, 
notwithstanding, I consider his arrival as a dark cloud overshadowing us.” 


(Here, want of confidence in the Brigadier's “ prowess and military judg- 
ment,” is grounded on his unpopularity,—with what justice may be inferred 
from the following passage, penned after the storm of the Rikabashee Fort, 
where her Ladyship admits “ Shelton proved a trump !") 

“ As Brigadier Shelton has always been supposed to be greatly disliked by 
his men, it fas excited much aetonishment that the men of the 44th were all in- 
quiring after the * little Brig.’ as they call him. They say they are ready to be 
ed to any work there may be for them to do.” 

[But we have promised to leave the living to defend themselves ; and, most 
assuredly, Brigadier Shelton owes it to himself, to publish a full statement of 
his participation in the transactions at Cabul; not omitting an explanation of 
his mode of handling the troops, before the enemy, especially in the affair of 
Beymaroo.’’* | 

[Lady Sales accuses Captain Bellew of having hampered and retarded ope- 
rations, by his doubts and suggestions. Captain Bellew is no more—therefore 
we beg to remind our readers, that this gallant end lamented Officer appears to 
have volunteered three times to blow open gates held by the enemy ; and that 
he did actually place the powder-bags, on two occasions, although, at the Ri- 
kabashee Fort, owing to some mistake, the wicket only was blown in. What- 
ever knowledge Lady Sale may have possessed of Captain Bellew’s character 
as an adviser, must have been chiefly, if not entirely, from hearsay ; and, con- 
sidering the nature of the General's councils, it is not unlikely that private feel- 
ing may have arisen, amidst the conflict of opinions, tending in no slight degree 
to damage good men and true in each other's estimation. } 

(There is another brave man on whose name reflections are likewise cast, and 
whom death has also removed from this our world of controversy.} 

* Colonel Oliver,”’ says Lady Sale, “is one of the greatest croakers.. On 
being told by some men of his corps, with great glee, that a certain quantity of 
grain had been brought in, he replied, it was needless, for they would never live 
to eat it.”’ 

[This her ladyship must have also had second-hand ; and, we think, in jus- 
tice to the silent dead, it ought to have been suppressed. We all know how 
groundless the most apparently correct reports frequently are—how liable are 
even the most shrewd and intelligent to be thus imposed on. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s charge against Lord Ellevborough, of having insulted Mr. Amos; to wit 
—Lady Sale's animadversions upon this Officer and his corps, proceeds even 
further than we have yet mentioned. } 

“ With very few exceptions,” adds her Ladyship, “the 5th N. I. may be 
said to be inefficient, from the Commanding Officers to the lowest rank.” 

(In juxtaposition to such opinions, we shall place a passage from Lieutenant 
Eyre's narrative, desciptive of the proceedings at Beymaroo. } 

“As an instance of the backwardness which now began to develop itself 
among our men, it must be mentioned that Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver endea- 
voured to induce a party of his own Regiment to follow him to the brow of the 
hill, to keep down a sharp fire of a number of the enemy, who had ensconced 
themselves in a small ravine commanding the foremost square ; not a man 
would follow him, and it was only after that brave Officer had gone forward him- 
self into the thickest of the fire, saying, ‘ Although my men desert me, 1 myself 
will do my duty,’ that about a dozen were shamed into performing theirs.” 

_ [The memory of the man who acted thus, deserved, we reiterate, some con- 
sideration ; and we think the wife of Sale will yet repent having indiscreetly 
published reports, tending to sully the reputation of so devoted an Officer as 
Colonel Oliver. } 

[Lady Sale confirms Lieutenant Eyre’s statement, with respect to the warn- 
ings received at different times. } 


“On the 20th of October, the Envoy wrote to Sir A. Burnes, in consequence 
of information he had received from Captain Trevor, which indicated an unquiet 
state of feeling among the people of Cabul. But Sir A. Burnes, on whom the 
intelligence department devolved, assured him that Trevor must be mistaken, 
as he knew nothing of any meditated rise of the people ; and that all was as it 
ought to be. Notwithstanding this, Trevor assured the Envoy, that a number 
ef Ghilzie chiefs had left Cabul, for hostile purposes, * * * Not only did Taj 
Mohammed Khan, but also Naib Shuseef, warn Sir Alexander. Yet,” adds 
Lady Sale, “‘ on the Ist November, Sir A. Burnes congratulated Sir William 
on the prospect of soon leaving Cabul in a perfect state of tranquility.” 

(That the insurrection was fostered into maturity by the inert and imbecile 
conduct of our invalid General, there can be no doubt. On this subject her 
Ladysdip writes as follows —] 

“Tt appears a very strange circumstance that troops were not immediately 
sent into the city to quell the affair ir, the commencement ; but we seem to sit 












































“ Lieut. Warren, who held the Commissariat Fort with 59 men, wrote to 
the General to say, that, unless reinforced, he could not hold out ; that he was 
surrounded by the enemy, who he feared were mining the walls, and they were 
preparing ladders for the escalade ; adding also, that some of his men had 
already left him. In the evening, a party of Cavalry and Infantry were sent 
to aid him in evacuating his position! Captain Boyd, the Bengal Commissa- 
riat Officer, on hearing the object of this force from Captain Grant, (Assist. 
Adj.-General,) proceeded in person to General Elphinstone, accompanied by 
Captain Johnson. They urgently entreated him to recall them, and, instead, 
to send such reinforcements as were required to hold a position of such vital 
importance ; pointing out the certain destruction of the whole force in canton- 
ments, in the event of the capture of all our supplies. The General acquiesced 
in their views, and promised to issue the order for reinforcements. * * * 
In the evening, no reinforcements had been sent to Warren.” 

[This led to another remonstrance from the Commissariat Officers, who in- 
formed the General that there were but two days’ provisions left in can- 
tonments, and therefore urged that the fort containing the supplies should 
be secured at all hazards. ‘The General conceded to these opinions.” As 
Mahommed Shureef’s| Fort commanded the gate of the Commissariat Fort, it 
was deemed necessary to effect its capture as a preliminary measure. A spy 
having brought intelligence that there appeared to be only a few of the enemy 
in this fort, although some 20 or 30 men were sitting with lighted matchlocks 
on either side of the wicket. General Elphinstone decided on an immediate 
assault, and Captain Boyd volunteered to blow in the gate ] 

** The General, however,” savs Lady Sale, somewhat indignantly, “ after- 
wards listened to other advice from other of his Staff Officers, who were averse 
to the proceeding, as involving too much risk.” 

[ Who the Staff Officer was at whose instance the assault was relinquished 
the following passages from Lieut. Eyre’s Narrative will inform our readers :] 

** The Envoy expressed his serious conviction, that unless Mahommed She- 
reef's fort were taken that very night, (4th November,) we should lose the Com- 
missariat fort, or, at all events, be unable to bring out of it provisions for the 
troops. ° e A man in Capt Johnson’s employ was 
accordingly sent out to reconnoitre the place ; he returned in a few minutes 
with the intelligence that about 20 men were seated outside the fort, near the 
gate, smoking and talking ; and, from what he overheard of their conversation, 

e judged the garrison to be very small, and unable to resist a sudden onset. 
The debate was now resumed, but another hour passed, and the General could 
not make up his mind. ° af * I was then sent to Lieut. 
Sturt, the Engineer, for his opinion. He at first expressed himself in favour 
of an immediate attack ; but, on hearing that some of the enemy were on the 
watch at the gate, he judged it prudent to defer the assault till an early hour in 
the morning ; this decided the general, though not before several hours had 
slipped away in fruitless discussion.”’ 

{Lady Sale, obviously, does not mean to reflect upon Capt. Sturt, whose 
opinions are evidently considered incontrovertible, in her scornful allusion to 
‘** the Staff Officers who were averse to the proceeding, as involving too much 
risk.” Yet, in another passage, her Ladyship directly confirms Lieut. Eyre's 
statement with respect to S:urt having over ruled the assault ; but, in so doing, 
asserts that Eyre acquiesced in the Engineer’s objections—a circumstance by 
no means implied in that Officer's Narrative above quoted. The following is 
her Ladyship’s account of Lieut. Eyre’s visit to Capt Sturt on the subject :—] 

* About 10 o’clock, Lieut. Eyre and Capt. Warburton came ; and, as they 
had received information that there are men posted outside the gate of the 
captured fort, with matchlocks all ready, the plan in agitation of blowing open 
the gate with a bag of powder would not answer; they, therefore, with Sturt, 
decided on getting the two nine-pounders into the bastion, and on setting to 
work forthwith to cut the embrasures to fit them ; and between 2 and 3 o'clock 
in the morning was fixed upon as the time to commence playing on the fort to 
breach it, and at the same time to throw in a proportion of shells to create con- 
fusion.” 

[In citing the foregoing passages, we desire not, in the slightest degree, to 
impute want of judgment or indiscretion to Capt. Sturt, than whom a braver 
or better officer fell not, we believe, in the Cabul catastrophe. But we wish 
to show with what want of reflection Lady Sale occasionally deals her animad- 
versions, and thereby to caution our readers against being too readily carried 
away by sweeping denunciations, many of them vitally affecting the reputa- 
tion of men whose lives have been sacrificed to their country. The fact is, the 
work before us is aliteral transcript of her Ladyship’s journal, and, consequent- 
ly, contains much that was written down upon the spur of the moment, and 
which justice to others imperatively required should have been soberly recon- 
sidered prior to publication. It is easy to “‘ speak out ;” but candour, without 
consideration for the fame of others, is by no means desirable. Neither 1s it 
always sufficient to urge that we speak as we think : the maturest deliberation 
can alone justify our criticisms upon character. 

In commenting upon military movements, Lady Sale evinces a degree of 
strong sense, judgment, and familiarity with details, which might do credit to a 
veteran General :—] 

“At the Bala Hissar two companies!!! were warned for service, under 
Captain Corri, 54th, for the purpose of entering the town to cause a diversion. 
es be ° However it was as usual, only one of the theoretical 
plans so often talked of, and so little practised. Conolly, Troup, and Hay had 
gone there for the purpose of assisting with counsel ; but there was great cry 
and little wool, and nothing was done ” 

{ With respect to concentrating the force in the Bala Hissar, her Ladyship 
observes :—] 

** Sturt strongly advises the troops being all thrown into the Bala Hissar, 
and the cantonments being abandoned until we get up reinforcements ; but the 
cry is, how can we abandon the cantonments that have cost us so much money ?” 

[Brigadier Shelton should fee! indebted to Lady Sale for the foregoing expo- 
sition of the grounds on which this obviously rational measure was over-ruled. 
Hitherto, we have been accustomed to hear the Brigsdier charged as being the 
foremost person in raising the difficulties on the subject. But we think no one 
will be inclined to accuse him of undue partiality for the goods and chattels of 
John Company ] 

With reference to the loss of the Commissariat fort, Lady Sale remarks :—] 

** At 5 o'clock a.m. (5th November), no reinforcement having gone to the 
assistance of Lieutenant Warren, although promised by 2, that officer vacated 
the fort. No blame can attach to him, but much to those who withheld aid. 
The enemy took possession, depriving us of our only means of subsistence. Nor 
was this all the mischief; it gave both confidence and much plunder to the enemy, 
and created great disgust amongst theEuropeans, who lost all their rum ; a worse 
loss was all the medical stores, sago, arrow root, wine, &c., for the sick.” 
“The men in cantonments were employed all day, the guns and mortars 
throwing shot and shell at Mahommed Shureef's fort ; Major Swayne being or- 
dered, with a very insufficieat force, to attack it, only two companies with 2 
Horse Artillery guns, under Lieut. Eyre. The latter were ordered to be placed 
on the Kohistan road, outside the gate of cantonments, and to keep up a heavy 


| fire on the fort ; whilst Major Swayne was to advance rapidly upon the fort, 


and blow open the gate with a bag of powder. Lieutenant Eyre obeved his 
orders ; but his ammunition was all expended before the arrival of Major 
Swayne's party, who, instead of advancing, had, on a fire of matchlocks being 
opened from the fort, taken cover under some walls from the heavy fire of the 
enemy ; and having expended all their ammunition ineffectually, the whole had 
to retire with some loss of men and horses. This was the only opportunity 
that offerod of retrieving our loss. ‘The enemy were busied in hundreds all 
day in carrying off our stores, all which we plainly saw from cantonments. The 
troops retired by order of General Elphinstone, to my no small surprise, for the 
enemy had begun to run out from a broken bastion ; but when they found our 





quietly, with our hands folded, and look on. On the breaking out of the insur 
rection, the King sent Campbell's Hindostane Regiment into the city, with | 
some guns, who maintained an arduous conflict for some time against the rebels, 
but being wholly unsupported, were obliged eventually to give way, when the 
greater part of them were cut to pieces, and several of their guns were cap- 
wred. * *® © About nine, a.m., 2d Nov., Captain Sturt arrived at Siah 
Sun from the cantonments, bearing orders from Major-General Elphinstone 
for the 54th N.1., Capt. Nicholi’s three Horse Artillery guns, and a company 
of the 44th, accompanied by the Shah's 6th Regiment, ‘to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at a moment's notice to the Bala Hissar. As they had all 
been on the gui rive since daybreak, they were ready in an instant, and eagerly 
expecting orders to march; when a note came from Captain Lawrence, (the 
Envoy's Military and Private Secretary.) dated Bala Hissar. 10 a m., telling 
them—* Stay where you are—all is quret—you need not come.’ This caused 
great surprise, as the firing was brisk im the city. * ° ° e . 
That the insurrection could have been easily crushed at its commencement, is 
evident from the circumstance that on the 2d of November a considerable num 
ber of Chiefs went to Captain Trevor's house to lend hi 
And the Nawaub Zeman Khan sent one of his your ger children to Trevor, and 
desired him to keep him as a hostage ; but finding that no assistance came 
from cantonments, Trevor declined keeping the boy, and, accumpanied by some 
of the above-mentioned persons and their followers, he made his way into 
cantonments on the 3d.” ‘ 
—_—_-_— 

* Our columns shall be freely open to him.—Ex 
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people retreating, they took courage, and no more left the fort, on which shot 
and shell kept playing all day. After stating this, it is unnecessary to add 
that Sturt’s suggestions had not been acted on. 

[The following extracts contain details relative to the ultimate capture of 
this fort :—] 
J 


| “Sturt having fretted himself half mad at every thing going wrong, deter- 
mined, weak and ill as he was, to go outand do his duty.” * * * * 
‘General Elphinstone gave him permission to make any arrangements he 
considered as safe from chance of failure for taking the small fort ; but when 
he had with great exertion got three nine-pounders and two twenty-four-pound 
howitzers at work (the latter across the road,) Major Thain was sent to him to 
desire he would be careful not to expend ammunition, as powder was scarce ! 
there bemmg at the time a sufficiency for a twelve months’ siege! However, Sturt 
made no alteration in his proceedings, and by i2 o'clock an excellent breach 
was made, the bastion being thrown down and great part of the curtain, so that 
ladders were not required : the gate was blown in at the same time by Captain 
Bellew, Assist Adjutant-General. There was a small crack in the rampart 
| near Sale’s bastion, of which I used to take advantage, as a stepping-s:one to 
enable me to see what was going on; and from my position I saw the storming 
party ascend the breach, under a heavy fire, with commendable steadiness and 
great alacrity ; they quickly drove the enemy from their stations, who then 
escaped through the wicket ji 





| 





to the Shah's garden. The storming party was 
| commanded by Major Griffiths, of the 37th N. I., consisting of the light com- 
pany of the Queen's 44th, Lieutenant Hobhouse and ten men of H. M.'s 13th 


Light Infantry, one company of Sth N. I., one company of 37th N.I.; in all 

















about 150 men. Lieutenant Raban, 44th, 
the highest point of the breach.” * 
killed and several wounded.” 


[After this, some splendid charges were made our Caval i 
occasions Captain Anderson particularly distinguished himself, | iting fa 
men with his own hand. He rode ap the gorge to challenge the enemy again, 
sy _ the advantage of position, and would not come down.” 
¢ following passage is particularly interesting, showing as 
So Authorities had been duly pressed to catebliet the pow Tod — = 
issar :—] 

“When there was first an intention of building for the Army at the Com- 
pany’s expense, Captain Sturt gave it as his decided opinien (which Opinion is 
on record in the Jetter-book of his office, in a letter to Sir A. Burnes,) that the 
garrison should be placed in the Upper Bala Hissar, from whence (with plenty 
of ammunition and food, which might always be procured from the city, either 
purchased from friends, or taken zubberdust from the enemy) we never could 
be dislodged. A large outlay (1 write from memory, and therefore do not name 
a sum) was expended in commencing barracks, bomb-proofs, &c. ; and last, not 
least, a new wing was added to a palace for the Envoy, and another, tou make 
all square, was laid out, when the King sent to say he would neither have the 
Envoy nor the troops in the Bala Hissar: so all the money spent was thrown 
away, and the King had the new wing and the whole palace thrown down be- 
cause it was originally erected by the Dost * * * # ®#, Eventually, 
the King gave up a garden or orchard, the present site of cantonments, with 
water at hand, good and plentiful, and always procurable by digging two feet 
for it in any direction. Sturt urges the absolute necessity of our now with- 
drawing our forces from the cantonments into the Bala Hissar, but is still met 
by the cry of, ‘ How can we abandon the good buildings and property !’ ” 


whilst waving his enait on 


killed 
* * * I belheve we had 12 
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PENSIONS TO NAVAL OFFICERS FOR GOOD AND 
MERITORIOUS SERVICES. 
Friac-Orricers : 


Admiral Sir Davidge Gould, G. ©. B., 3001., from 1841-42. 
“ Sir Charles Rowley, Bart., G. C. B. and G. C. H., 300/., from 
1838-39. 
“ Sir W. T. Lake, K. C. B., 300/., from 1838-39. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Jahlee] Brenton, Bart., K. C. B., 300/., from 1841-42. 
“ The Right Hon. Thomas Ear! of Dundonald, 300/., from 1842-43. 
Rear-Admiral Sir James Hillyar, K. C. B. and K. C. H., 300/., from 
1838-39. 
Captains: 
Sir Charles Napier, K. C. B., 150/., from 1838-39. 
Matthew Smith, 150/., from 1839-40. 
Sir Thomas Ussher, K. C. H., 150/., from 1839-40. 
Charles Dilkes, C. B , 150/, from 1839-40. 
Thomas Forrest, C. B., 150/., from 1839-40. 
Sir N. J. Willoughby, K. C. H., 150/., from 1839-40. 
Sir W. H. Dillon, K. C. H., 150/., from 1840-41. 
Thomas Searle, C. B , 150/., from 1841-42. 
Richard Arthur, C. B., 150/., from 1841-42. 
Charles John Austin, C. B., 150/., from 1841-42. 
Jeremiah Coghlan, C. B., 150/., from 1841-42. 


Generac Orricer or Marines: 


Major-General Sir J. B. Savage, K.C. 3B. and K.C.H., 300/., from 
1839-40. 


Pensions AWARDED IN THIS Year’s Estimates: 


Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Baker, K. C. B., 300. 

Entered the Service Aug. 23, 1781; Lieutenant, Oct. 13, 1792; Commander, 
Nov. 24, 1795 ; Captain, June 13, 1797; Rear-Admiral, July 19, 1821 ; Vice- 
Admiral, Nov. 12, 1840. !n 1800, when in command of the ‘‘ Nemesis,” 28 
guns, captured the ‘ Freya,” Danish frigate, after a spirited action of 25 
minutes. In 1805, when in command of the ‘* Phoenix,” fought a gallant action 
with the ‘‘ La Didon,” French frigate, of superior force, which he captured, 
after a most determined resistance, within pistol-sbot, for three hours; the 
same year was engaged in the ‘‘ Phoenix,” in Sir Richard Strachan’s action. 
During the remainder of the war was actively employed in different ships on 
various stations. Has been actively employed afloat, as a Commissioned 
Officer, upwards of 18 years. 

Captain Robert Elliot, 150/. 

Entered the Service in 1781; Lieutenant, July 13, 1793 ; Commander, Feb. 
14, 1801; Captain, June 27, 1808. Commanded the ‘Good Design,” armed 
ship, in the Expedition to Egypt; rewarded by the Turkish Government for 
this service with a Gold Medal. When in command of the ‘ Lucifer’ bomb, 
on the Downs’ station in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, was frequently en- 
gaged with the enemy’s batteries and flotillas. Commanded the * Lucifer” in 
1807, at the forcing of the Passage of the Dardanelles, under Sir John Duck. 
worth. Is afflicted with total blindness, which he attributes to the ophthalmia 
contracted in Egypt. Has been actively employed afloat, as a Commissioned 
Officer, upwards of 18 years. 

Captain Cuthbert Featherstone Daly, C. B., 150/. 

Entered the Service Feb. 17, 1794; Lieutenant, Sept. 30, 1800; Comman- 
der, April 10, 1806; Captain, Aug. 18, 1808. Was First Lieutenant of the 
* Arrow” sloop in June, 1804, when the boats of that vessel, in open day, cut 
out and destroyed the French privateer “ L’Actif,” of six guns and 74 men, un- 
der the Island of Fano, in the Adriatic ; for this service was presented with a 
Sword by the Patriotic Fund, and received the thanks of Lord Nelson, which 
were read before the ship's company. Was in the “* Arrow when, on her re- 
turn to England, she was sunk by two French frigates, after making an heroic 
defence. Was First Lieutenant of the ‘“ Diadem,”’ under Sir Home Popham, 
at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1805. Commanded the ‘* Comet” 
sloop in June, 1808, when the boats of that vessel assisted in dismantling the 
forts at the entrance of the harbour of Saint Andero, and destoyed the powder 
magazine at that place ; in performing the latter service, was blown up and se- 
verely burnt. On his return to England in the *‘ Comet,” captured, after a 
gallant action of 20 miau‘es, “ La Sylphe,” of 10 guns, in sight of her two con- 
sorts, who deserted her; was promoted for this service to the rank of Captain, 
and was again presented with a Sword by the Patriotic Fund. Has been ac- 
tively employed afloat, as a Commissioned Officer, six years. 

Captain James Wilkes Maurice, 150/. 

Entered the Service in 1783; Lieutenant, April 3, 1797; Commander, May 
7, 1804; Captain, Jan. 18, 1809. Was present at the capture of the “ Tigre,” 
‘* Alexander,” and “ Formidable,’ French line-of-battle ships, in 1795. Was 
employed the same year, during the whole of the expedition to Quiberon Bay, 
during which period he was engaged in several boat-actions while landing 
troops ; was present the same year in Lord Bridport’s action, and also at the 
capture of two French frigates, ‘‘ L’Unité,” and “ La Virginie ;’ was First 
Lieutenant of the ‘ Centaur,” at the capture of St. Lucie, Tobago, and other 
West India Islands. In 1803, commanded the party which destroyed the bat- 
tery at Martinique, on which occasion he distinguished himself by his gallantry, 
and was severely wounded; was presented with a Sword by the Patriotic 
Fund for this service. Distinguished himself by the gallantry with which he 
defended the Diamond Rock, in 1805. In March, 1811, when Governor of 
Anholt, performed a brilliant exploit, in repulsing a body of 4,000 Danes with 
only 350 men under his command. Has been actively employed afloat, as a 
Commissioned Officer, 15 years 

Captain Thomas White (a), 1501. 

Entered the Service in Oct., 1780; Lieutenant, July 19, 1790 ; Commander, 
Aug. 17, 1798; Captain, Aug. 7, 1810. Was present in the “ Barfleur,” in 
Lord Rodney’s action, on the 12th April, 1782. In 1797, when acting in com- 
mand of the * Pelican,” in the West Indies, distinguished himself by his gal- 
lantry in an action with two French armed vessels, one of which, the “ Trom- 
peur,” of 12 guns, he sunk, assisted in a gallant attack on the French fotilla, 
at Boulogne, in 1805; and in the “.Erial,” and * Vigo,” was actively em- 
ployed in the Baltic. Has been actively employed afloat as a Commissioned 
Officer upwards of 19 years. 

Captain the Hon. William Waldgrave, C. B., 1501. 

Entered the Service Aug. 11, 1801; Lieutenant, July 29, 1806; Comman- 
der, Dec. 3, 1802; Captain, March 8, 1811. Was present in the ‘ Indefati- 
gable,” when she captured four Spanish treasure frigates, in 1804. In Novem- 
ber, 1809, commanded a division of boats at the capture and destruction of a 
French convoy in the Bay of Rosas. Was Senior Officer in the ‘* Pacific,” 
from January 15, 1830, to February 15, 1832. Cammanded the “ Revenge,” 
at the taking of St. Jean p’Acre, in 1840; and was actively employed during 
the recent operations on the coast of Syria. Has been actively employed afloat 
as a commissioned offcer, upwards of 9 years. 

Captain John Pascoe, 1501. d 

Entered the service in June, 1784; Lieutenant, July 15, 1795 ; Commander, 
Dec. 24, 1805; Captain, April 3, 1811. Was Ist Lieutenant of the “ Beau- 
lieu” at the capture of Saint Lucie, in 1796, was Signal Lieutenant on board 
Lord Nelson’s flag ship at the battle of Trafalgar, where he was badly wound- 
ed. In 1815, was actively employed in command of the “ Tartarus,” on the 
coast of America. Has been actively employed afloat, as a commissioned offi- 
cer, nearly 20 years. 
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Captain John 
Exiered the Service, May 


Markland, C. B., 1501. 
Doff 28, 1795; Lieutenant, June 8, — ; —— 
_ 22, 1806; Captain, April 18, 1811. Was present in the “ Nym P 
ceed she captured “ La istance,” and is “ La Constance, 
French ships of war; was in the “ Amethyst” in 1801, when she captured 
“Ls Dedaignevse” frigate of 36 guns; was Lieutenant of the ** Albion, 
third rate, when she captured “La Franchise” French frigate, in 1803 ; and 
subsequently “La Clarisse” corvette, in 1804. When in command of the 
« Bostard,” 16 guns, in 1809, assisted at the capture of six heavy gun brigs be- 
longing to the Italian Marine ; the same year performed a gallant service in 
eaptoring the enemy's convoy, near Trieste. In July, 1810, captured and de- 
stroyed nine of the enemy’s vessels on the coast of Calabria; the same year, 
distinguished himself in the defence of Sicily, and in several engagements with 
Morat’s batteries and flotilla. When in command of the “ Milford,” third rate, 
gm 1813, assisted in the capture of the town of Fiume in Istria, and at the head 
of tbe arm: d boats, dislodged the enemy from their last position ; was present 
ai tbe captures of Rovigno, Prian, and Capo d’Istria; the same year (1813) 
assisted at the siege of Trieste, and performed a gallant exploit in surprising 
and obtaining possession of the arsenal of that city. Has been actively em- 
ed afloat, as a commissioned officer, upwarde of 12 years. 

Captain William Fisher, 1501. 

Entered the Service, Aug. 18, 1795 ; Lieutenant, Sept. 3, 1801 ; Comman- 
der, Sept. 25, 1806 ; Captain, April 18, 1811. Was present in the expedition 
to Egypt, in 1801; was Lieu:enant of the “ Superb” in Lord Nelson's pursuit 
of the French fleet to the West Indies ; when in command of the “ Racehorse 
was several times engaged with the batieries off Cherbourg, and along the 
French coast. Commanded the “ Cornwallis” frigate at the capture of the Isle 
of France in 1809. When in command of the “ Baun,” 20 guns, on the Afri- 
can station, captured “‘ E! Temerario,” a pirate and slaver, of 16 guns, after a 
Jong running fight ; captured several slavers the following year in the ** Cherub, 
ene of which, a large armed schooner, was taken after a desperate resistance. 
In 1840, commanded the blockading squadron off Alexandria. Has been ac- 
tively employed, as a commissioned officer, about 17 years. 

Captain Sir Henry Hart, K. C. H., 1501. 

Eniered the service in March, 1796; Lieutenant, June 12, 1802; Command- 
et, October 12, 1807; Captain, August 1, 1811. | Was present in the * Inde- 
fatigable,” in her gallant action with “ Les Droits de l’Homme,” in 1797; in 
1801, bore a part in the gallant service of cutting out “La Guepe,”” 22 guns, 
from Vigo Bay. When First Lieutenant of the ‘‘ Medusa,” in 1804, assisted 
at the capture of three Spanish frigates, and the destruction of a fourth. When 
Acting Captain of the “Caroline,” in 1807, assisted at the total extermination 
ef the Dutch Naval force in the East Indies. Was Acting Captain of the 
* Fox,” when the boats of that frigate brought from under the batteries at 
Sparta, “ La Caravane,” a French vessel mounting eight guns ; assisted in the 
operations against Java, and the destruction of the Dock-yard at Manilla. Has 
been actively employed afloat, as, a Commissioned Officer, upwards of fifteen 


TS. 
"Oui Thomas Tudor Tucker, C. B., 1501. ‘ 
Entered the service in 1792; Lieutenant, May 20, 1800; Commander, Feb 

15, 1808; Captain, August 1,1811. Was in the “ Monarch,” at the reduction 
of the Cape of Good Hope, in 1795. When Acting Lieutenant of the ‘Sceptre.’ 
mm 1799, commanded the boats of that vessels at the capture and destruction of 
* L’Eclair,” French privateer brig, of 10 guns and 83 men ; was a volunteer in 
the boats of the ‘‘ Unicom,” at the gallant capture of the ‘* Tape-a-bord,”’ pri- 
wateer, in 1805; was Lieutenant of the ‘‘ Northumberland,” in the battle off 
Sait Domingo, in 1806; assisted in the capture of Martinique in 1809, and of 
Guadaloupe in following year. When in command of the ‘ Cherub,” 
made a spirited attempt to cut out two French frigates from under the guns of 
a strong fort at Basse Terre; in 1814, while still in command of the ** Cherub,” 
assisted at the capture of the American frigate ‘‘ Essex,” on which occasion he 
greatly distinguished himself, and was severely wounded in both legs. Has 
been actively employed afloat, as a Commissioned ,Officer, nearly seventeen 


ears. 
’ Colonel Elias Lawrence, C. B., Royal Marines, 1501. 

Second Lieutenant, May 8, 1793; First Lieutenant, Feb., 14, 1795 ; Cap- 
tain, December 3, 1801; Major, June 4, 1813; Lieutenant Colonel, Novem- 
ber 15, 1826; Colonel, July 10, 1837. Served at Toulon during the time the 
combined forces held possession of that town, ia 1793: at the ba:tle of Trafal- 
gar was captain of marines on board the ‘“ Colossus, which ship lost 200 men, 
killed and wounded ; was at the seige of Cadiz in 181): was senior Captain 
im the expedition against Malaga in October 1810; served on the coast of 
America until peace took place with that country, in 1815 ; has served nearly 
fifty years in the royal marines and commanded the Chatham division five years 
aud six months. 

Colonel Edward Nicholls, Royal Marines, 1501. 

Second Lieutenant, March 24, 1795; First Lieutenant, January 27, 1796 ; 
Captain, July 25, 1805; Major, May 8, 1818; Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, 
Angust 12, 1819; Brevet Colonel, January 10, 1837. Served in Egypt in 
1807; served in Florida in the late war with the United States; commanded a 
detachment of royal marines at the attack on Curacoa; served at the capture 
of Anholt in 1809; held the commands of the Islands of Ascension and Fer- 
nando Po during several years ; has been engaged with the enemy 107 times, 
and been frequently mentioned in the public despatches; has been 23 times 
wounded besides the loss of an eye; has been in the royal marines nearly 48 
years. HADDINTON. 


——e 


TESTIMONIAL TO LORD SEATON. 


{ht is a somewhat singular coincidence, that, while the unrepentant, al- 
though pardoned clique of ci-devant rebels, were here abusing the magnani- 
mous forbearance of England, and impotently slandering the spotless reputa- 
tion of the good and great Sir Joun Cotsorne—we love that name—Lord 
Sxaton was in the act of receiving another token of the respect and gratitude 
ao justly his due. 

t our readers peruse the following ‘“‘ Testimonial” and let them thank 
their Gop that they belong to a nation whose citizens so nobly appreciate and 
acknowledge the performance of “his duty,” in a fellow subject. We re- 
commend to their particular attention the happy and just parallel drawn by Mr. 
Goviv, between Lord Seaton and “ the most honest man the world ever 
saw,” the great Captain of the age.”’— Montreal Gazette-] 

On the 8th inst., a deputation from the merchants, bankers, and other sub- 
acribers, to a Testimonial to Lord Seaton, late Governor of Lower Canada, 
waited on his Lordship at his residence in Dover street, for the purpose of pre- 
senting ii. The deputation consisted of Nathaniel Gould, Esq., Robert 
Brown, Esq., Robert Carter, Esq., Charles Franks, Esq., G. R. Smith, Esq., 
Jotn Shoter, Esq., and Charles Walton, Esq. The deputation having been 
introduced to his Lordship, the testimonial was placed on the sideboard. _It is 
an elegant, richly sculptured group, chased in silver, representing his Lordship 
(at that time Sir John Colborne) on horseback at an outpost of a grenadier of 
the Royals, who is standing in the rear of his Lordship. An Indian in full war 
costume is resting on the ground smoking his tomahawk, having brought in a 
wounded French Canadian, whose dog is lying fawning on him, whilst his wife 
aud daughter are supplicating pardon, which, by the position of his hand, his 
Lordship appears to have granted. It is placed on a pedestal of ebony ; and 
the beauty of the design, and exquisiteness of its finish, reflect the greatest 
credit upon Messrs. Guarrard & Co., who were entrusted with its execution. 

It is inscribed to his Lordship, as a testimonial from “the Merchant’s of 
London connected with the British Possessions of North America, in appro- 
bation of his Lordship’s policy, in administering the Civil Government of 
Lower Canada, and in suppressing the revolt in that Province in the years 1837 
aad 1838." 

Mr. Gould, addressing his Lordship, said— 

My Lord—We have the honour to wait upon your Lordship, as a deputation 
from a few merchants, bankers, and others, of the city of London, either con- 
mected with the interests of British America, or deeply impressed with the value 
ef the colonial system as administering to the wealth of this great empire, to 
present to your lordship a testimonial of our respect for the prudence in council 
and the energy in the field, which characterised the operations of your lordship 
whilst administering the government of Lower Canada, at a period of peculiar 
difficulty ; when that grand colony was convulsed by faction, not to say in open 
rebellion, when by your lordship’s decisive measures the authority of the laws was 





restored, and the colony preserved to G. Britain. My lord, we are amor g those 
who believe, and glory in the belief, that the preeminent position which G. Britain | 
holds among the nations of the earth, is mainly to be attributed to her Colonial 
Empire, over which she exercises a light and beneficial rule, dispensing at the | 
same time the blessings of civilization, the charities of life, and the comforts of | 
religion. And when the bad passions of bad men bring the happiness of our | 
Colonie! brethren mto jeopardy, it is to such men as your Lordship, who con- 
ceive coolly and act energetically, that we look to put down tumalt, to encour- | 
age the well-disposed, and to heal the wounds that have been unhappily but | 
unavoidably inflicted. But what less could have been expected from your | 
Lordsh p, who had been so long the compenion in arms of the greatest hero | 
and the most honest man that the world ever saw! W ho, indeed, can avoid 
observing the no trivial outward similarity to that great man in your Lordship, 
and who can doubt an assimilation of mind also ? The result has justified that | 
anticipation, and we have now the honour of presenting to your Lordship this 
testimonie! of our feelings. : 












. hei inscriptions, and continued—‘ This testimonial, 
descriptive as it is, and beautiful as a work of art, is not to be valued by its 
cost, but as a proof that your lordship's conduct has been ed by your 
fellow subjects, and as proving that, however distant from England, the man 
who ‘does his duty’ is not forgotten at home. My lord, may it be handed 
down to your children's children; and may after generations, as they admire 
its beauty, be proud in knowing that they had a sire who in his day did his duty, 
and that his fellow men in that same day, were not backward in acknowledging 
it. May it stimulate them in like manner to do their duty ; and thus may 
honour and the testimonial be handed down as the heir-loom of the house of 
Colborne. It may be expected that from time and age, which are indiscrimi- 
nate in their attacks, your lordship is not altogether exempt ; it is pleasant to 
us to hope and trust, that in the new Government to which your lordship is 
proceeding, you have no reason to anticipate such calls upon your physical 
energies as those to which | have had occasion to allude. May your lordship 
have a prosperous voyage, and an admininistration free from trouble and 
turmoil ; and may you long live in health and happiness, to enjoy the retrospect 
of a long life of useful activity. 

His lordship replied as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—In offering my acknowledgements to you and the gentlemen 
by whom you have been deputed to present this testimonial, for the favourable 
Opinions which you have expressed in respect to the conduct pursued by me 
during the time | held appointments in Canada, and the period of my adminis. 
tration of that Government, I beg to assure you, connected as you and your 
interests are with the welfare and prosperity of the Colony, how highly I ap- 
preciate the gratifying testimony you bear to the exertions attributed to me ; 
although I can assume no further merit than that of having endeavoured con- 
stantly to keep in view the interests of the Colony—to carry into effect the 
instructions of Her Majesty's Government—and of having availed myself of | 
the cordial support afforded me by her loyal and attached subjects, who, during 
a time when Poe called on to discharge arduous and important duties of the 
most painful character, sacrificed their time and property in maintainig good 
order and the authority of the Crown, and in upholding the institutions of the 
Parent State. I again request you to accept my best thanks for this mark of 
your consideration and esteem, and to believe that I shall ever continue to 
feel the deepest interest in the welfare of Canada, the mest important and 
valuable possession of the British Empire. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 


From the Boston Courier, we copy the annexed correspondence, between a 
committee of the citizens of Boston and the Hon. Daniel Webster. 


Boston, April 28, 1843. 





Hon. Daniel Webster : 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned, a few of your friends, have unexpectedly heard 
this morning of your intention to relinquish the Department of State at Wash 
ington. They sincerely hope that in doing so, it is not your purpose, wholly 
to retire from those public labours, in which you have rendered such essential 
service to the country. They regret that while many important questions re- 
main to be adjusted, you should deem it necessary to remove from a position, 
in which you were most eminently useful; and while they most respectfully 
thank you forthe good you have done, they fee! that they may rely on your 
patriotism, to be ready and willing to do more when a suitable occasion shall 
offer. 

Very many considerations point to you, sir, as the only individual, to whom 
the several interests of the North and South can look with equal confidence for 
protection, and with whom may be safely trusted, fully and freely, the adjust- 
ment of preliminaries in the important question of the settlement of interna- 
tional trade, based upon free principles and reciprocity of benefit, which is 
svon to agitate this country and Great Britain. Nothing would give them 
greater pleasure than to learn that some commission was contemplated, by 
which these matters might come under your management and control, either at 
Washington or elsewhere ; and that, though no longer an active member of 
the present government, you were still engaged in a field worthy of your talents, 
with the probability of a result, acceptable not only to your own country, but to 
Europe. 

With the highest consideration, they have the honour to subscribe them- 
selves, your friends and humble servants, 


David Sears, 

H. G. Otis, 

T. H. Perkins, 
P. C. Brooks, 
Wm. Prescott, 
W. H. Gardner, 
C. P. Curtis, 
Wnm. Sturgis, 
Franklin oh 
Robert Hooper, Jr. 


Wm. Amory, 
John L. Gardner, 
E. H. Robbins, 
Jos. Tilden, 
Henry Cabot, 
Ignatius Sargent, 
Robt. G. Shaw, 
Josiah Quincy, Jr. 
Jas. K. Mills, 
Francis Skinner, 


conducted by the Head of the Deparment of State, under the direction of the 
President. 
With unfeigned thanks for 


aS ~* your manifastation of fnendly sentiments, respect 


I remain, gentlemen, a 

DA . WEBSTE 
To the Honourable David Sears, H. G. Gris, Wm. Prescott, and the a 
Gentlemen. 





Fanny Elssler.—This great artiste is a native of Vienna, 
of parents moving in the humbler walks of Jife 
appeared in the ballet of children (Kinder Ballet), brought out at the theatre an 
der Wien, where her precocious talent attracted a good deal of notice ; but 
these performances were soon discontinued by order of the emperor. It was 
about this time that Frederick von Gentz (the translator and frend of Edmand 
Burke) conceived an ideal attachment (if we may so call it) forthe young ar- 
liste, and it was he who instructed her in French and the Belles Lettres. 
Fanny requited this attachment so far, that she even most kindly attended him 
in his last illness and on his death bed. Her first début on a larger scale was 
at the Theatre Royal of Berlin, since which time her triumphs in England, as 
well as in the United States and Cuba, are well known to every lover of art. 


and the daughter 
When yet very young, she 





The melancholy fate of two of our gallant officers—Col. Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly—who was inhumanly butchered at Bokhara, in Central Asia, last year 
has, as was to be expected, called forth a general feeling of sympathy. We 
can conceive of no circumstance more calculated to exhibit true heroism of 
character, than those under which they met death; unarmed, alone, amid a 
horde of barbarians, and without any of the excitements which carry the soldier 
to the field of danger, they had to choose between life and loyalty to their 
Sovereign and truth to their God, and they faltered not in their election. A 
contemporary has paid the following handsome tribute to their memory. 
Brorners in arms—who nobly fell! 

The foe can do no more— 
Ye lion-hearted ! “ mighty men 

Ot valour’ —all is o'er! 


"Twas yeurs, in danger and in death, 
To take the only shield, 

To fight the glorious “ fight of faith” 
Upon life's battle-field ! 


Bearing the banner of the Cross, 
Immovable to stand, 

As tho’ the angel's strength were given 
To nerve the mortal hand! 


He did not hear the soldier's cheer, 
Leading ye on to victory ! 

Ye stood—unknown—unseen—alone, 
To die in native bravery ! 


Alike, true comrades to the last, 
Tho’ one, methinks, was prest 
Into a higher, holier cause, 
More glorious! and more blest ! 


And light was given in that dark hoor, 
And on that fearful field, 

To roll the Colours round the soul ! 
To die—and not to yield !* A. D. R. 


* Captain Connoly was offcred his life, ifhe would change his faith and become a 
Mussulman. 
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. Anderson, aged | year 


ENE ABIOW. * 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1843. 


Died.—On the 20th inst., Jane Morgan, daughter of Dr. W. C 
and7 months. 
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As the Caledonia did not arrive wnti! Saturday morning, we were not able to 
insert the news brought by her in the whole of our last edition. The intelligence, 
however, was by no means important 

The public mind in England at the last dates was chiefly agitated with the 
subject of the government measure for public education, which is introduced into 
the new Factory Bill 
brought forward by the Cabinet is great—the public newspapers teem with ex- 


The opposition on the part of the Dissenters to the plan 





J. Ingers'll Bowditch, Willard Sayles, 
Joseph Balch. 


Mr. Wesster’s Repty. 
Wasuincton, May 3d, 1843. 


Gentlemen—I have received your letter of the 28th of April. You look, 
gentlemen, with a degree of solicitude, which I can well appreciate, to the 
probability, that an adjustment of important questions of international trade, 
between the United States and other countries, especially Great Britain, will be 
attempted. I fear you estimate quite too highly my own ability to render 
useful service to the public, in such transactions ; but, by whomsoever con- 
ducted, I should feel the strongest interest in their success, should they take 
place. I confess, that, being truly and sincerely devoted to the ew one 
tion of American labour, and industry, I consider it to be of the highest 
importance to give to that labour, and that industry, a security, a steadiness 
of support, a permanency of encouragement, which they have not lately 
enjoyed and which, I fear, they are not likely to enjoy hereafter, unless 
a more comprehensive policy be adopted than that, which has hitherto 
been pursued. The question of protection has mingled itself, to such a de- 
gree, with questions of supposed local interests, with political questions, and 
struggles for political power, that it has not been suffered to be at rest on any 
basis. It has had no repose. This is evidently a great evil. All interests 
demand a steady and settled policy, and a conviction of this truth appears to 
be becoming general and strong. Those who possess the means of living, 
desire to feel secure in their enjoyment ; and those who have such means to 
earn, must wish, above all things, to know what they may depend upon, when 
they devote their capital and their labor to particular pursuits or modes of occu- 

ation. 

r It was thought that something was accomplished, and certainly something 
was accomplished, by the Tariff act of last year. Yet it had hardly passed be 
fore events occurred, creating the highest probability that the whole subject 
would be agitated anew in the next Congress. Are we always to be in this 
fluctuating state’ Are we never to be able to look for anything but a succes- 
sion of changes! Is there no way of bringing the whole country, and all in- 
terests to an adjustment that may promise some degree of quiet, and of gene- 
ral satisfaction ’ 

No duubt the various pursu'ts of the people of this country have really and truly 


citing articles, and the tables of Parliament are loaded with petitions. ‘The vio- 
lence of the opposition was hardly anticipated, and to stem the torrent of its 
vehemence, Sir James Graham made several alterations and modifications; but 
even this has not appeased the mal-contents, and it is feared that the measure 
will be defeated and perhaps the entire Bill withdrawn. ‘This we should be 
sorry to see, for there is much good in the Bill, and its enactments would if 
passed prove a great benefit to the poor and labouring classes 


We insert the last discussions that took place in the commons on the subject. 


FREE TRADE. 

A fortnight since we placed before our readers, a brief sketch of a debate 
which had taken place in the House of Commons, on a motion of Mr. Ricarvo,— 
a near relation of the celebrated writer on political economy—to the effect “ that 
an humble address be presented to Her Majesty respectfully expressing the 
opinion of this house, that it is not expedient that any contemplated remission 
of duties be postponed, with the view of making such remission, a basis of com- 
mercial regulations with foreign powers.’ 

We are now induced to revert to this debate, because, in the opinions expressed 
by the leading members of both parties who participated in it, positions were 
assumed on the great question of Commercta. roticy which promise, at no very 
distant day, a total subversion of those principles which have hitherto mainly 
actuated English statesmen, and a continued advance in England to the most 
unrestrained liberty of trade and navigation,—a very considerable approach to 
which was indeed made by the change effected in the Tariff at the last session. 
Placed first among maritime and commercial nations, England cannot contem- 
plate a revolution so perfect in this all important branch Aptatesmanship, with- 
out her acts having such an end in view, eliciting the mdst serious attention of 
the whole civilized world, and of her own subjects in particular. 

Reverting to the motion of Mr. Ricanpo, we have endeavoured to classify as 
much as possible, the general positions advanced in its favour, because we repeat 
these were in the abstract not controverted by ministers, and their adoption only 





in themselves a strong mutuality of interest. The grain and corn producing 
States must always find the best market for the surplus of their products in the | 
manufacturing and commercial population of the east ; as they will always find the | 
price of manufactured articles, sach as they need, kept low and the quality good, 
by the productions of eastern labour. But so rich and abundant is the grain crop | 
of the coantry, that, beyond what may be demanded for the consumption of 
manufacturing and commercial districts, there i still a surplus, for which, or a 
part of which, a foreign market is desirable. The cotton crop, too, though it 
finds a market at home, the value of which, I think, has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, requires, nevertheless, free exportation, and a large consumption 
abroad. Cannot those who are concerned in these interests be brought into a 
harmony and concert of action, proportioned to the real harmony and mutuality 
which subsist between the interests themselves ! 

For my part, I think the experiment worth trying, and should have great 
hopes of its success, if there were no fear of opposition from collateral or ex- 
trinsic causes. My inquires at the North, and through the centre, and at the 
South and West, have been extensive; and the result has led to the conclu- 
sion which I have expressed. I would not speak with confidence upon a mat- 
ter yet untried, and which, I know, may encounter a variety of objections ; 
but I repeat, that in my opinion, the experiment is worth a fair trial—We 
may well make one earnest endeavour, even upon slight encouragement, to 
give permanent support to the industry of the country, and stability to the 
business and pursuits of life 

As to myself, gentlemen, I have no expectation of being concerned, in any 
manner in negotiations connected with this subject ; and am happy to know 
that the country has many hands, abler than mine, to wield such concerns.— | 
The Government has eminent ability at its command, both at home and abroad. | 
I have no wish to go abroad, on poblic service. If negotiations should be en- 
tered imto, there are other reasons for desiring that they should be undertaken 
at Washington; in which case, according to the usual course, they would be 





opposed for the present on the ground of expediency These positions were : 

That the commercial legislation of one country ought not to be made in any 
way dependent on that of other countries 

That duties on imports should only be levied with « view to raise the requisite 
revenne, and that they should be strictly confined to that one object 

That the policy of negociation with foreign powers on the subject of commer- 
cial legislation, rested on the assumption that there was avery great superiority 
of importance im the export trade over the import trade—the obyect of such nego- 
That this was an old de- 


lusion under which England had endeavoured to increase as much as possible 


ciation being always to lead to an increase of exporte 


That it was now abandoned, and that no 
That the great ad- 


vantages of trade consisted, not in what was sent out, but in what is received— 


her exports and diminish her mnporte 
one any longer believed in the supposed balance of trade 


in the addition which trade made to those commodities which conduced to the 


well-being of the people The export trade was valuable no doubt, but only as 
a means to an end 

The object of trade is import, the exports will take care of themselves We 
went to other countries not to give them what we produced, but to buy what we 
wanted. It was unpossible to import with exporting something im return. 
That Adam Smith had well observed, every prudent housekeeper will buy 


instead of making, those articles of his consumption which it would cost him 


| more to make than to buy. 


In support of these general propositions, the following observations made by 
Sir Roseet Peet. during the debate on the tariff in 1942, were adduced, and to 
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their truth in the abstract, the Premier on the occasion we have now in view, 
again expressed his assent. 

“Tam bound to say that it is for the interest of this country to buy cheap 
whether other countries will buy cheap from us or not. We have a right to ex- 
haust all means to induce them to do us justice, but if they refuse, the penalty 
is on us, if we do not buy in the cheapest market.” 

“If we find that instead of reducing the duties on our manufactures, they 
resort to the impolicy of increasing theirs, this ought not, in my opinon, to ope- 
rate as a discouragement to us to act on those principles which we believe to be 
sound—those principles which will not only be immediately profitable to us, but 
the example of which will ultimately insure that general application of them, 
which will confer reciprocal benefits on ourselves and all those who are wise 
enough to follow it.” And Sir James Graham, the secretary of the home depart- 
ment, said, “ That the principles of free trade were the principles of common 
sense.” 

The correctness of these positions, in the abstract, we repeat, were generally 
admitted. Nor are we astonished at it, much as they clash with opinions once 
received as orthodox. There is a simplicity, a truth and beauty in the doctrines 
of Free Trade—they substitute for a narrow minded, selfish policy, one of such 
benevolent and liberal tendencies, that they win the heart as well as take captive 
the understanding. Yet, in a complicated, and in many respects, artificial 
social system, can they at once be introduced without violent, and for the time, 
disastrous consequences’ ‘Take, for instance, the position, that however large 
the imports of a nation, those imports must eventually be paid in its exports. 
On the long run, we believe this to be true, yet in the interval and before the 
eqnalizing process takes effect, the unpaid balance of imports might cause a fear- 
ful drain of specie, which, constituted as the monetary system of England 1s, and 
atill more so that of the United States, we have the recent and sad experiences 
is attended with wide-spread ruin. ‘The feature in the monetary system which 
Jeads to these consequences, is undoubtedly that, which converts me reantile 
paper having months perhaps to ran before its payment can be demanded, into 
bank obligations payable at sight. A temporary surplus of imports by this 
means, permits an immediate demand for the precious metals, which, unless a 
fortunate combination of circumstances, not always present, prevent tt, ends in 
a total suspension of mercantile credit, an essential element of general prosperity ; 
and that, before the immediate balance of trade can be reestablished by natura! 
Causes 

Highly important, therefore, do we believe it, that the bearings of the mone” 
tary system on the doctrines of tree trade, should be taken into consideration 
when the latter are under discussion, and that they will be in England, under 
the present Conservative ministry, we have no doubt from the language held by 
them during the debate on Mr Ricarno’s motion, which, though showing an 

admission of the correctness of those doctrines, evinces at the same time a pro- 
per sensitiveness to the various interests, their full adoption is calculated to 


affect. 


*,* We scarcely know how to deal with Lady Sale’s Journal. She ex- 
presses her opinion so freely upon military subjects, that we dislike to give 
very extended extracts. As they implicate the characters of military men, who 
are not here to answer for themselves. Being a female, she can say more than 
one of the opposite sex, and of course is, in @ manner, and to a certain extent, 
irresponsible. We have copied some remarks from the Naval and Military 
Gazette, which we recommend to the attention of ovr readers. That Major- 
General Shelton may have erred is very possible, but not to the extent, pro- 
bably represented by Lady Sale. Still somebody was in error, and after throw- 
ing the due pioportion of blame upon the obstinacy of Sir William M‘Naghten, 
the blind and self-fancied security of Sir Alex. Burnes, and the exhausted 
energies of General E)phinstone, we cannot, from the finding of the Court Mar- 
tial, consider General Shelton by any means faultless. His great unpopularity 
with his regiment, the 44th, was a serious injury to the service, and led, in a 
great degree—together with his alleged desire to return to India at all hazards 
—to the disorganization of the troops. His bravery, however, was conspicuous, 
and although found guilty of the third charge, which accused him of privately 
corresponding with Akbar Khan to obtain forage for his own horses—he is, by 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, released from arrest, and directed to follow 
the remains of his regiment to England. From this we may infer that his faults 
were not so many nor so serious as Lady Sale’s book would lead us to suppose ; 
and her statements should be taken with some grains of allowance. The feelings 
of females are warm and enthusiastic, and often occupy the place of good judg- 

ment, and perhaps it is so in the present case. 





*,* We have inserted a correspondence between some very distinguished 
individuals in Boston and Mr. Webster. It is important, taken in connexion 
with Mr. Webster's iate speech at the Baltimore dinner, as indicating an opi- 
nion favourable to putting the trade with England upon a more advantageous 
footing. Certainly, if the cheap articles of food, such as rice and Indian corn 
or maize, were admitted duty free into British ports, the United States might 
with great advantage reduce the duties on some of the British manufactures. 
That a cheaper article of food is required in England for the use of the poor we 
have long contended, and nothing can be so cheap, nutritious and useful as In- 
dian corn. Tie article is produced in every state of the Union; and in many 
of them in such abundance that a free export of it would be highly beneficial to 
the agriculture of the country. As to the fact of any negotiation between the 
two governments being actually in progress, we are not able to express any 
pinion, although from a variety of indications we are inclined to such a belief. 
An additional export to the amount of five millions of dollars in corn and rice 
to Great Britain, would exercise a potent influence on the business transactions 
of the two countries. It would relieve the agriculturists of this country, feed 
the hungry of the British population, and give a prodigious impulse to trade on 
both sides of the Atlantic. God grant we may see the hope speedily realized 


We perceive by a letter from Frankfort, that a union of all the States of 
Germany is in contemplation, with a view to a common code of maritime law, 
and for the introduction of a flag which shall be common to all. It strikes us 
that this is a plan which should be immediately carried into effect. We have 
now beiore us a forcible instance of the misconception to which the carrying of 
different maritime flags by the States of the Germanic Confederation too often 
jeads. The flag of Bremen, for instance, one of the Hanse towns, and a mem- 
ber of that Confederacy, is regarded merely with reference to the population 
of the city, althongh she is one of the main channels through which the foreign 
commerce of the North of Germany passes, and entitled to all the consideration 









Mr. Pepscen, snd bn eee gas the British population 
in Montreal, in opposition to the armed masses French Canadians coaxed 
into existence by the imbecile conduct of Lord Gosford. On the breaking out 
of the rebellion he contributed by his and example, to rouse his country- 
men, in support of the government. We may be pardoned for saying that in 1837 
and 1838 no paper reodered greater service to the British Government—as far 
as Canada was concerned—than the Montreal Herald, and no man could 
have been more zealous in the cause than Mr. Weir. His purse, his pen, 
and his sword, were al! at the service of his country, and employed with a zeal, 
an energy, and a courage which few men would have exhibited, and could 
not have surpassed fter 1838 he was the unflinching advocate of Bri- 
tish interests, the independent supporter of the British Government in Canada, 
but like other men of the same feelings, he lived to see his loyalty despised, 
and his services scorned. In fact, he fived to see exercised towards him by 
the Government a malice more mean than could have been expected from a 
private individual—instanced by the petty imjury of withdrawing official adver- 
tisements from his paper altogether. But, notwithstanding, the generous feel- 
ings of the English race in Canada were linked with the Herald, and with Mr. 

eir. The frown of power when turned towards either, created nothing but 
ridicule, on the one hand, and a more firm determination on the other, to sup- 
port his unswerving independence. 


From the Kingston Chronicle, May 20. 
DEATH OF SIR CHARLES BAGOT. 


** With deep sorrow the Governor General announces to the public the af- 
flicting intelligence of the demise of His Excelleacy the late Governor Gene 
ral, Sir Charles Bagot, which took place this morning at 3 o'clock. 

“The Governor General has no doubt that all classes will join in testifying 
their heartfelt grief at this melancholy event. 

** Kingston, 19th May, 1843.” 


Our readers will have been prepared by the brief announcement in the last 
Chronicle, for the truly “ afflicting intelligence” contained in the above official 
notice. 

It is but a few weeks over twelve months since Sir Charles arrived amon 
us, to all appearance in the heyday of life and strength. He is now apabeeel 
with the dead. The highest in the land has sunk to the common doom of mor- 
tality. Sir C. Bagot is the third in succession who has represented the British 
Crown and interests in this country, upon whom a mysterious Providence, 
within the space of little more than three years, has laid the icy hand of death. 

During his seven months’ illness, Sir Charles Bagot bore his sufferings with 
a degree of fortitude and suavity of temper that endeared him to all who ap 
proached him. The patient exhibited powers of vitality and resistance to dis- 
ease surprising to his medical attendants, and far beyond the average force of 
such powers in the human species. He might have even triumphed over the 
last paroxysm of his disorder, but for the debility of his frame, attenuated by 
long and exhausting sickness and confinement. The approach of death was 
most gradual, and he finally yielded up his last breath without effort, tran 
quilly. It is not for us to lift the veil of domestic grief. All can understand 
what must be the feelings of the bereaved one, at the moment of that separa- 
tion which the grave makes, from one with whom there has been an enduring 
connubial harmony for more than half a life. JLady Bagot has been an assi- 
duous, unremitting, anxious watcher by the sick couch of her partner through- 
out his long term of suffering. ‘The natural strength of her mind, sustained by 
a high sense of duty, and the special kindness of Providence, can alone have 
enabled her to come through a trial so severe both to the body and the mind. 

It is, we hear, the intention of the family that the remains of the deceased 
be taken to England for interment in the family vault. 

Sir Charles Bagot, as all persons in this country know, was connected by 
marriage with the eldest daughter of Lord Maryborough, with the great Wel- 
lington family— the most illustrious of modern days. 
ad a * t o a o ° 

It is not our intention here to enter into polemics, but simply to advert to the 
public career of the deceased. Sir Charles was Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1807. At the conti- 
nental peace of 1814, he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris, and 
remained in that capital during the eventful Hundred Days of the ill-fated 
Napoleon, after he had invaded and overrun the mighty Kingdom of France 
from the insignificant Island of Elba in the Mediterranean, Sir Charles Bagot 
was afterwards, in 1820, Ambassador to the Court of Russia; and at the Hague 
in 1824; and in the same capacity at Washington. Of the manner in which 
he executed the various duties of the many offices he filled in the interest of the 
British Crown, the best proof we have of the opinion of the British Government 
is to be found in the appointment of Sir Charles to the importart post which 





believe that no one in the British dominions was more opposed to the appoint- 
ment than was the lamented Sir Charles Bagot himself. It was pressed upon 
him by the British Ministry in a manner that would have rendered his continued 
refusal selfish, and wanting in a proper sense of public duty. To that sense 
of public duty Sir Charles finally yielded ; and at the post of duty, upon the 
altar of his country, he has nobly sacrificed his life. 

We cannot conclude this article without adverting to the considerate and 
delicate conduct of His Excellency, Sir Charles Metcalfe, towards the whole 
of Sir Charles Bagot’s family, from,the time of his Exce|lency’s arrival in Kings- 
ton to the final catastrophe. ‘The columns of a newspaper are not the fitting 
chronicle for the detail of such matters; but if we are rightly informed, no 
member of that family will ever cease to feel towards Sir Charles Metcalfe 
otherwise than as to a Father ora Brother. 





THE FRENCH COMPANY. 

Niblo’s Gardens.—The spirited Proprietor of these gardens deserves the gra- 
titude of the public, for whom he has always so liberally catered, by the intro- 
duction of a company of French artists, many of whom have most legitimate 
claims to general favour. We cannot conceive any style of amusement pos- 
sessing more beneficial consequences than the one now introduced ; it is, in 
fact, a lesson in one of the most charming languages in the world—a language 
which is at once a passport into good society. Those, however, who are not 
perfectly au fait, and have not had sufficient opportunities to cultivate the col- 
loquial part, should not be discouraged from again and again visiting the 
theatre. It is essentially necessary that the ear should be accustomed to the 
sound, before the finesse of the language can be justly appreciated. There is 
a light sparkling brilliancy in the general dialogue of their vaudevilles, &c., 
which like the rays of the sun, cheers and invigorates the spirits, and is the 
best of all cures for ennui. It has been most judicially suggested in the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, that the great source of attraction, jhowever, will be 
opera, for music appeals more fully to the senses, and without reference to 
the language. This has been adopted, and last night the first grand opera of 
L'Ambassadrice was produced to an overflowing house, Mlle. Calve, the 
ptima donna, taking the part of Henriette. 

MR. BROUGH. 

This old favourite and very worthy fellow, who has lately returned to the city, 
| gave an English Concert at the Apollo Rooms on Wednesday. The saloon 
was well filled, and Mr. B. being ably supported by those whose services he 
had engaged, the performances went off in a very agreeable manner. 

Mrs. E. Loder and Miss Taylor were the female vocalists, and executed their 
songs very effectively. Mr. Brown was deservedly applauded in the song “ A 





in her foreign relations, due to a member of the populous and powerful German | Life in the Woods,” composed by himself. Mrs. Loder elicited warm approba- 


empire 





Her Mayesty's Birthday —On Wednesday, her majesty having attained her 
24th year, a royal salute was fired at noon by the Warspite, now lying in this 
harbour, which compliment was repeated by the United States line of battle 
ship the North Carolina. This compliment on the part of the American ship 
was very gratifying, not only to the officers and crew of the Warspite, but to 
the British residents generally in the city. 

Our readers will observe that death has at length put a period te the suffer- 
ings of Sir Charles Bagot. 

We lament to announce the death of Mr. Robert Weir, Jun., editor and pro- 
prietor of the Mentreal Herald. We find the following tribute to his memory 
in the Herald of the 19th, and readily transfer it to our columns: 

Mr. Weir was a native of Glasgow, Scotland, and came to Canada in 1831 
During the last ten years,—the most exciting perhaps in the history of this 
country,—he took an active part in the politics of the day, asa newspaper 
writer. His politics, it is needless to say, were warmly conservative. In the 


! tion in “ Auld Robin Gray ;” so also did Miss Taylor throughout her perfor- 
| mance. The rich voice of Mr. Brough reminded us of former times, and 
| brought to our recollection most vividly the wonderful efforts of that kind- 


| hearted woman, Mrs. Wood, whose unfortunate state of health has of late 
| been the subject of so much public comment. Bearing this in miud, the 
| notes from Somnambula and the Mountain Sylph fell on our ears with a me- 
| lancholy interest. Mr. B. was warmly greeted by his old friends and ad- 
mirers, who assembled in great numbers to bid him welcome. He was seve- 
ral times encored, and “The Monks of Old,” which was capitally given, sent 
the audience home in right good humor. 

Mr. Dempster's Concert. —We beg to direct attention to this gentleman's 
advertisement for a Concert on Tuesday next, at the Society Library, corner 


tertainment promises to be worthy of public attention. 





The Circus in Canada.—Rockwell & Stone, the popular equestrian mana- 
| gers, it will be seen by reference to their advertisement in another column—are 


| to take their famous troupe to the Canadas during the summer. This is the 


stormy years of 1834-5-6, Mr. Weir was the energetic opponent of the pre- | same corps that has been performing with 0 much eclat during the winter at 
tensions of the Assembly, then composed almost entirely of the creatures of | the Park Theatre, before the most brilliant audiences. In point of number, 


fell vacant by the sudden death of Lord Sydenham. We have reason to | 


May 27, 
equipment, and talent, we tLink we hazard but litle i asserting 
of Messrs. Rockwell & Stone to be the most complete of up n wm 


NEW WORKS. 
Shakspeare.—We have received from the Messrs. Ha No V Shak 
, A oVI. of 
speare’s Dramatic Works and Poems, with Notes and Easbollichmeats which 
they are publishing in Eight Numbers at Twenty-five cents each. 


Mrs. Ellis's “ Home.”—The Harpers have published in a 12mo. vol 
price Twenty-five cents, a Domestic Story, entitled “Home he] 
Rule,” by Mrs. Ellis, the popular author of “ The Wives of England.” 
several other excellent works. The object of this tale a “t+ tn 


, ppears to be a com 
parison of the relative consequences of severity and mild i 
vernment. : Ral ber or ned Oe 


me 
; or the Ieam 


Family Library—New Edition —Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
during the past week, the Sizth Number of their new and 
** Family Library,” comprising “ The Life of Nelson,”’ by 


new interest is conferred upon this capital biography, 
its distinguished author. 


iss Ged 
eheap edition of time 
Robert Southey, @ 
by the recent demise of 


Brande's Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art —No VII. ts peat 
published by the Harpers It contains 12 pages of closely printed matter, 


and is sold at Twenty-five cents. The work will be 1 
arte completed in twetee 


We acknowledge the receipt of several other numbers of the Illustrated 
Edition of the Book of Common Prayer. This work is published in numbers, 
and is to contain upwards of seven hundred engravings on wood, in past 
from original designs, but principaily taken from the English, and adapted tw» 
the present edition. Jt is edited by the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D., amd 
H. W. Hewet is the publisher. 

Rev. Dr, Olin's Travels in the East.—We have received to-day two very 
handsome volumes from the press of Harper and Brothers, comprising “ Tra- 
vels in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy Land,” by the Rev. Dr. Ota 
The Doctor is President of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, is ea 
deared to all who are acquainted with him by his many and eeadouming victors 
and christian spirit, and is respected for his learning, talents, and eloquence. 
He is one of the most interesting and instructive of all travellers, and his boek 
will be read with pleasure by thousands of his countrymen, not only of hie owm 
denomination, but of all others. The volumes are beautified by twelve or mere 
elegant engravings. 





HURSDAY, lst JUNE, 1243—APOLLO SALOON. 
America by SIGNOR PAGGI, Professor of the Ob 
of the Philharmonic Academies of Rome, Bergam, Verona 
for Europe, kindly assisted by } 
Madame SUTTON 
Mons. NOURRTT, 
Signor RAPEIT'. 

Mons. RAKEMAN, and 

Mons. EYIENNE, who will preside at the Pianoforte. For Progrewme 


——y 
—Last and onty Grand Concert ia 
oe aud English Horn, and Members 
&c. &c., previous to his departure 


see small bills. 


Tickets, 50 cts. each, to be had at the principal Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door. 
Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. m 27 le 


~é 


Mt DEMPSTER AND THE MISSES CUMMING, have the honour to annownee 
that they will unite in giving a Vocal Entertainment, at the Society Library, cee 
ner of Leonard and Broadway, on Tuesday, 30th of May, consisting of a choice selee- 
tion of their most popular 
_ SONGS, BALLADS AND DUETTS, 

including “ Lizzie Lindsay,” “ Crazy Jane,” “* Bonnie Annie Laure,” “ The Amer 
can Emigrants Farewell.” Duett—* My ain Fireside,” “‘ Birks of Aberfeldy,” “ What's 
a’ the steer Kimmer,” &c. &c. ‘* Lamentof the Irish Emigrant.” “ The Lonely Auld 
Wife,” “I’m with you once again,” “ Blind Boy,” ** John Anderson my Jo,” and other 
melodies not hitherto introduced. 

Tickets Fifty Cents with Programmes, containing the words of the new and less 
familiar songs, may be had at the Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of the 
entertainment. 

Doors open at 7, entertainment to commence at 8. 








R. JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one door east af 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 
May 27.—2m. 








GUITARS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st. 





of Leonard street. He will be assisted by the Misses. Cumming, and the en- | 


H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 

the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 

pene a on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 
est style. 

All Iustruments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for the best 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior manner, as enables the 
maker to warrant them to stand any climate 

Strangershefore purchasing elsewhere, are frequested to calland examine the splem- 
did workmanship of their instruments, and ascertain the prices. They will be fowad 
lower than at any other honse in the city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce thet the 
above arrangements do not interfere in the least with his other engagements ; he still com- 
tinues to give lessons as usual, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. m27 3an. 


T° MERCHANTS.—Wanted in a Mercantile House a situation by a young Engle 
man (Who has had considerable experience in a general Commission estatlisi- 
ment in this city,) as Bookkeeper or general Clerk. The latter preferred, beimg 
accustomed to active employment. Would be willing to devote himself to the interest 
of hisemployers for a moderate compensation. The most undoubted testimonials as 
regards character, capabilities, &c., can be furnished on an interview ; for whieh 
please address Hubert, Box 336, Lower Post Office. 
May 27—It. 


ILLIAM JOHNSON, ACCOUNTANT, No. 60, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANG 
\ adjusts and settles confused or disputed accounts—Effects Settlements 
Insurance— Draws Contracts and Agreements—Obtains Money on Mortgage and other 
Securities, and attends generally to all business in which an experienced Accomng- 
ant, or the Agency of a person thoroughly acquainted with City Business, may be me 
quired. Satisfactory references given. 

W. J. also offers his services to Proprietors of Newspapers, and others, desirous of 
having a regular Correspondent in New York. He can urnish them with the meat 
correct information as to general intelligeace, markets, sales of stocks, &c. mi 

OCKWELL & STONE’S NEW YORK CIRCUS IN CANADA.—The managers of 

the above splendid equestrian troupe, have the honor to announce to the Camade- 
an public, that they will make the tour of the Canadas in June and July, entering 2 
the Falls of Niagara, progressing down to Quebec, and giving performances uader 
their spacious pavillion, at all the intermediate cities and towns. 

Phe company consists of the finest stud of horses and the most popular troupe ef 
equestrians on the continent of America ; introducing many amusing and nove! fea- 
tures; among which are the unique performances of the celebrated VIRGINIA MEM- 
STRELS, and the herculean feats of M. Leyden, the “ Yankee Giant,” besides every 
variety of horsemanship and olympic exercises. a m27 Sm. 


ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of te 
F Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirTon Lopes,” having remowedi 
to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) tegetiner 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beauciful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an 1r,egular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 aa 
rear—and consists of eight rooms, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an exceliest 
Celiar—a Stable, Coach-house, and Ice-house are among the out-offices. 

Tne up-land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, sand 
abo ze the “ Table Rock,” and commanils an unriva‘led view of the great Horse-Siee 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island—Fort Schlosser—Navry 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This uplaad ss 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank, covered with a grove of ornameatall 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fiesere 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winter and summer, With a runeiog 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with y 
bearing trees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., 18 beautifully sé 

icinity of the cottage. 
inthe Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, hich by re 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - - - 5 hours. 














| 


By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - os ~~ ——Bg 
By Railroad from Albany, - - 4 a urs. 
The whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots Gar 


Villas. 
"To the gentlemen of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar agra 


i water, will remunerste 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house anc er, wil ome 
for the interest of his outlay—whilst the property will rapidly increase in value. The 
pecessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles soumd 
s proverbial for its health as well as for its beauty. 

; Bne-fifth of the purchase money, Viz. £3800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can reraain on mortgage for aterm of years at 6 peremss 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families te great advantage. 


| Apply by letter, post-paid, to 


Dr. BARTLETT. Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Cana ia Net 
Toronto, 1843. eS Apr. 8 la 
~———TNTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 


‘ > wre stdin m 
; nrietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing par 
"Sess han, Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland ¢ anal, ead 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a =e. 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford eweey 
| facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ont 
d , and the far West 
atte inary is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by ote 
. on the most efficient modern plans 
| ag ge completion of the new works on this canal, and the conseqignt imprews- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes hkely to occur 3 owt 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a 
stment relies 
nor further particulars. description, terms. é&c. application (po pers | may be meade 


to the Editor of the Albion,!or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of 5t. er 
nada West. _ 
































